

















Proudly... Coronet Films 
announces its 500 


sound motion pictur re 


‘Silent N ight’ 


cowed magnificent, new Christmas film—to enchant audiences of all ages! 


From the studios of Coronet Films comes this beautiful visual- 
ization of the beloved Christmas Carol, Silent Night—the 500th 
motion picture produced by Coronet in nearly 15 years of 
superior educational film production. 


Inside a chapel built by the people of Oberndorf, Austria, are 
two portraits of richly stained glass . . . telling of the village 
priest, Father Mohr, who wrote the words of the song in 1818 

., and the teacher and choirmaster, Franz Gruber, who com- 


posed the music. 


Yes, this is the true-to-life story of Silent Night—how it trav- 
eled from the remote villages of the Alps, throughout Europe 

. and finally to the farthest corners of the world . . . to 
become a tradition as beloved as Christmas itself; 


SILENT NIGHT 
13/2 minutes— $62.50 B & W—$125 Coles 


THE LITTLEST ANGEL 
13% minuvtes— $62.50 B & W—$125 Color 


SCHOOLS, CHURCHES, HOME-USERS. . . . you'll want to 
plan now to preview and purchase Coronet’s breathtaking 
story of Silent Night for your coming Christmas program. Or, 
if you wish, you may rent Coronet films at your nearest film 
library . . . at low rates. And don’t forget Coronet’s other 
all-time Christmas favorites, The Littlest Angel and A Visit 
From St. Nicholas—to help keep Christmas in your heart the 
whole year through. 


For further preview and purchase information on the Coronet 
Christmas classics of your choice, write today to: 


Coronet Films 


Dept. ST-103 @ Coronet Building @ Chicago 1, Illinois 


A VISIT FROM ST. NICHOLAS 
3% minvtes—$15 B & W—$30 Color 





Wid Wenig ? teacue 


Can Borrow $50 to $600 


No One to See! No Cosigners Needed! 


JUST RUSH APPLICATION AND 
NOTE BELOW FOR AMOUNT YOU NEED 


Here is a confidential loan service for teachers who need money to further their education, 
to pay pressing bills and protect credit ratings. The cash is here for yu now for any purpose, 
Just sign the short application and note below and mail it to us. Your request will receive 
immediate attention! 





Teacher loans are 

made on signature 

only —no co-signers, 
no endorsers. No mort- 
gages on car, furniture 
or personal property. 
School board, friends, 
merchants, will not 
a are applying 
or 


2 Convenient month- 
ly instaliments pay 
loan out of future 
earnings. Payments 
budgeted to ft your in- 
come. Entire loan can 
be repaid at any time 
and you pay only for 
the time you use the 
money—no longer! 


3 No principal during 
summer vacation. If 
your salary stops 
during the summer va- 
cation, payments on 
principal stop also. This 
an extra service of 
special value to teach- 
ers offered by State 
Finance Company 


N 4 REASONS WHY MORE AND MORE 
ow TEACHERS ARE USING THIS LOAN SERVICE 


4 The loan is made by 
mail from the pri- 
vacy of your own 
home. You see no 
agents or credit mana- 
gers—only you and we 
know about It. We guar- 
antee strict privacy. 


Yes, no matter where you live or teach, whether you are married or single, find out today how you may 
solve your money problem by mail. Today, this minute, fill out and mail the short Application and Note below. 
That's all you have to do. We'll speed the cash on its way to you as soon as they are approved. We guarantee 
satisfaction always. Our fifty year old organization is licensed and supervised by the Nebraska Banking Depart- 
ment. You can deal with us in complete confidence at Nebraska's fair interest rate. Select the amount you need 


from the chart below, then rush Application and Note. 


; PAY OLD DEBTS 








CHOOSE THE PLAN THAT FITS YOUR BUDGET 
Cash Loan 12 
You Get | Payments 
SELECT $ 100 $ 10 a7 
i 

AMOUNT $00 $9.04 
YOU WANT } 400 39.39 
TO BORROW | 600 57.54 





Old Reliable Company, 
Over 50 Years of Service. 


STATE FINANCE 
COMPANY 


410 KILPATRICK BLDG, 
OMAHA 2, NEBRASKA 


Payments 


























Interest is figured at 3% per month on loans up to $150. If the loan 

is over $1 interest is tigre red ai 3% per month on the first $150 

and 2'5% per month on that part vver $150 and not in excess of 

$300 cad Mg of 1% per a a any reméinder < regs unpaid 4 
wt + 


‘PAY V INSURANCE <page 7 
===-=-== FOR $50 to $600 - CUT OUT AND MAIL TODAY! .2..2002enes 


Full Amount Paying 
I Still Owe Per Mo. To Whom Owing 





. 
gq ToState Finance Company, Dept. 0-252 
‘ 410 Kilpatrick Bidg., Omaha 2, Nebraska 
@ Please accept my application for a loan. I¢ ig understood that after the loan is 
é made I can return the money to you within 0 days and there will be no charge 
1 or cost whatsmevecr. 

Amount you want to borro On what date of month will your 
a (include present balance, if any) &.....0000-. see payment BE IN OUR OFFICE 











Number of months 


Amount earned 
you receive salary 


POP MORER....ccccccccccccccccccecocsen. 000 $s 
FILE INFORMATION ONLY — PI list below relative information for 


our confidential files 


Name and address 
of school you teach (Relati 








Previous 


How long with 
employment 


present employer. 





Husband or wife's 


alary 
employment. per month $ 





To whom are payments on 
auto made? (Name) Town. 








Bank you deal with (Name) Town 





Amount you owe bank? §..... 


State -. Occup... 
The above statements are ade for the rpose of securing a loan. 
that if any loan be completed, oo U.S, Mall Penal be regarded as my agen 


to (Name)......... 





Pay rent or real estate Sign Full Street 
Name Here Address 


payment to? (Name) 











Purpose of loan ..... Town 


NOT Amt. Ist pmt. due date|Final pmt. due date|Prin. and Int. pmt.|Mo. pmt. (except final) 
in .. Mo. pmts.|$ 
Agreed rate 3% per month on that part of the unpaid parma balance not exceeding $150 and 244% per month on that part over $150 and not 
in excess of $300 and ‘ of 1% per month on any remainder of such unpaid principal balance; computed on the basis of the number 

of interest: of days actually elapsed, a month being any period of 30 consecutive days. 
In Consideration of a loan made by STATE FINANCE CO. at its office in Omaha, Nebraska, in the principal amount above stated, the und gned p ise to 
pay to said company at its above office said principal amount together with interest at the above rate until fully paid. 
Payment of principal and interest shall be made in consecutive monthly payments as above indicated beginning on the stated due date for the first payment 
and continuing on the same day of each succeeding month to and including the stated due date for the final payment. 
por pone ~ payment of any instalment of the principal or charges, or either, shall at payee’s option, without notice, render the then unpaid balance due 
and payable 
It is agreed that the validity and construction of this note shal] be determined under and by virtue of the laws of the State of Nebraska. 
This note and any evidence of security accompanying it are subject to acceptance by the payee at its office located as shown above. It is understood that if 


the loan is not approved, this note and any evidence of security accompanying it will be promptly returned to the undersigned. 





|Final pmt. equal in any case to| Omaha, Nebraska "] 


the unpaid principal and int. [ee 











PERSONAL 
SIGNATURES 
REQUIRED 


NO PRINCIPAL PAYMENTS REQUIRED DUR- 
ING MONTHS IN WHICH TEACHING SALARY 
IS NOT RECEIVED. 

oseeeeeeeee=== RETURN THIS FORM PROMPTLY TO AVOID DELAY IN COMPLETING YOUR LOAN #*==eeeennenes 








(If married, both husband and wife mast PERSONALLY sign) 





SCHOLASTIC TEACHER 


The National Service Magazine for the Teaching Profession 


CONTENTS a October 7, 1953 


SECTION | 
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You and Your Students | _ 25-T 
Weekly Lesson Plan __ aco 26-T 
Lesson Plan for “Why Study English?” insert 28-T 


SECTION Il 
(Following Student Edition) 

Where to Find It: Teaching Aids, Educational Quasnlentinns, School Youth 
Groups, Dramatics, Classroom Tools, Publishers, Audio-visual, Radio 
Equipment, School Equipment a 

New Tools and Methods ss ee 

Recordings and Scripts, by Nancy Faulkner an 

Journalism Aids, by Stanley Solomon __ 

The Right Film, by Vera Falconer __ 

The State Story 

Land of the Llamas, by Louise Stewart _ 

Focus on... Central America 

Free Materials Coupon - a 

New Films and Filmstrips = 


NEXT MONTH: Books, ap Books! 
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The Felt Tip Marker 


of a Thousand Uses 


@ Instant Touch Marking 

@ No Valves—No Moving Parts 

® Precision Made of Lustrous Aluminum 
© Interchangeable Nibs 


The Dri-Flo Felt Tip Marker is ideal for 
classroom use. It is fool-proof; has no 
mechanical moving parts; operates by sim- 
ple capillary action. 

Ink dries instantly and is available in 
eight brilliant colors: Red, Blue, Green, 
Yellow, Orange, Brown, Purple and Black. 

The marker is as easy to fill as ciga- 
rette lighter; one filling lasts for hundreds of 
words. Tight fitting cap keeps tip moist for 
immediate use. 

The Dri-Flo Marker is precision made of 
lustrous aluminum and is available with 
%” square nib (the popular choice of 
teachers) or, at your option, chisel nib or 








SCHOLASTIC TEACHER STAFF: William Dow Boutwell, Editor; Margaret E. McDonald, 
Assistant to the Editor; Marie Kerkmann, Advertising Manager; Vera Falconer, Visual 


round nib. Unless otherwise specified square 
nib will be supplied. 

Complete set consists of—bright alumi- 
num marker with nib, one % oz. instant 
dry ink (specify color), a dropper for easy 


Aids; Hardy Finch, English and Book Editor; Harold M. Long, Social Studies; William J. 
Temple, Audio-Visual Equipment; Nancy Faulkner, Radio; Margaret E. McDonald, 
Travel; Stanley Solomon, School Journalism. 

SCHOLASTIC TEACHER serves teachers, superviscrs, and administrators; supplies current 


information and practical hints for English and social studies; provides a handy guide 
to books, radio, audio-visual materials, new instructional aids, equipment, and travel 
opportunities. Each issue contains the Weekly Lesson Plan, based on contents of that 


filling. Price, postpaid, $3.50. 

Order direct from this ad or write for 
descriptive literature. 

week's student edition. 

Teachers ordering 10 or more copies of Senior Scholastic, World Week, Junior 
Scholastic, Practical English, or NewsTime, receive Scholastic Teacher as part of their 
order. Once a month Scholastic Teacher is expanded to 32 pages or more, in addition 
to the student edition bound within. 

SUBSCRIPTION RATES 
TEACHER EDITION 
STUDENT EDITION (weekly and monthly) 
School Year Semester Annual orders only 

SENIOR SCHOLASTIC $1.30 $.65 $2.00 

PRACTICAL ENGLISH 1.30 65 2.00 

WORLD WEEK 1.10 55 2.00 

JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC 1.00 50 1.50 

NEWSTIME .80 40 1.50 

*LITERARY CAVALCADE 1.00 .50 1.00 
*Issued monthly, October through May. Single copy 25c. 


Other magazines issued weekly, September through May. Single copy, 10c, except special issues, 
price of which is given in the issue. 


SCHOLASTIC TEACHER, with any of the classroom magazines except NewsTime and Literary 
Cavalcade, bound in, nine times per year for the enlarged edition, 75 cents for one school year; 


$1 for two school years. 


Published weekly, Sept. through May inclusive, except during school holidays and at * 
mid-term. Entered as second-class matter at Post Office at Dayton, Ohio, under Act of > 
March 3, 1879. Contents, copyright, 1953, by Scholastic Corp. Office of publication, McCall St., 


DRI-FLO manuracturinc COMPANY Dayton 1, Ohio. General and Editorial Offices, SCHOLASTIC TEACHER, 33 West 42nd St., New 
642 East 10 Mile Road, Hazel Park, Michigan York 36, N. Y. 








1 “The Genie Story’’—for all grades . 


MNOUNCHNG 
FREE TEACHING AIDS 
FOR 1954! 


Coal touches nearly every phase of daily life. As our major source 
of energy, it exerts a strong influence on American history and 
geography. As a raw material, it plays a major role in science. 

For this reason, these carefully planned bituminous coal teaching 
aids offer fresh approaches to nearly all your classroom subjects. 


Tele] 4538) 


. . tells 
in colorful cartoon strip form how a boy is 
shown the wonders of coal by a Genie. 


2 “The Bituminous Coal Story’’—for upper 


grades . . . illustrated in color . . . tells all 
about coal, its origin, history, types of mines, 
machinery employed, uses and future uses 
of coal. 


CHARTS, MAPS, PLAYS 


5 “Map of the Coal Areas in the U. S. A.” 


—a 9” x 16” map in color showing coal areas, 
the reverse side listing, by states, our coal 
reserves and annual production. 


6 “Cutaway View of an Underground Mine” 


—a 12” x 18” chart in three colors showing 
the workings of a modern underground 
mine, with descriptions of modern mining 
machinery. 


10 “Powering America’s Progress’’—16-mm., 


full-color, sound film, running time 25 mins. 
Shows how coal is mined and used . . . has 
been hailed as one of the finest industrial 
films ever produced. 


11 “The Magic of Coal’’—16-mm., black and 


white, sound, running 18 mins. Shows ma- 
chines mining coal, and how coal is used. 


3 


“Coal at Work’’—for every grade . . . a pic- 
ture story of the many uses of coal in our 
industrial civilization. 

“Class Report’’—for intermediate grades 
. . . planned as a series of typical pupil re- 
ports about coal and its use in everyday life. 
An entire classroom may participate within 
a single class session. 


“A Miracle of Modern Chemistry’’—a color 
chart showing important chemical deriva- 
tives and products of bituminous coal. 


“The Beginnings of Coal’’—authoritative, 
illustrated description of coal’s origin. 


“Old King Coal Reigns Here’’—a play for 
the lower grades, dramatizing coal as one of 
nature’s greatest gifts to man. 


“Underground Adventure”’--16-mm., black 
and white, sound, running 12 mins. Follows 
vocational school boys through mine. 


Two Strip Films—“Coal Mining: The story 
of Buried Sunlight”—29 brilliant full-color 
pictures. “Coal . .. Where We Find It and 
How We Mine It”—50 frames, black and 
white. Obtainable at nominal cost 


BITUMINOUS COAL INSTITUTE 








thern Bidg., Washington 5, D. C. 


ST-10-3 


USE THIS COUPON 


Bituminous Coal Institute 


Educational Dept., Southern Building, Washington 5, D. C. 


I am especially interested in the teaching aids numbered 








Please send samples or information to: 


Name. 





Address. 








City. 
School 





Position or grade. 








Dhe Capsule News 





EDUCATION IN BRIEF 


FOR EASY READING 





DISSENTERS 


Three New Books Say U. S. 
Education on Wrong Track 


do 


ot 


significant 


Protessors education 
ill the thinking 
to speak, for your local schools 
because they have copper-rivet- 
ed of the bureau- 
cratic machines ever created by 


sO 


one neatest 
iny professional group in any 
ountry the 
priesthood of ancient Egypt.” 
There’s much more like this 
Quackery in the Public 
Schools (Little, Brown $3.50), 
by Albert Lynd. Mr. Lynd, a 
Sharon, Mass., advertising mani, 
has expanded Atlantic 
Monthly article into a 280-page 
book. 

“What of history?” asks Mr 
Lynd. “Under the 
new education it has been abol- 


anywhere — since 


in 


his 


His answer 


ished in favor of a hash called 
social science. This is a mixture 
of history, 
and elementary soc iology, so di- 
luted that it can easily be ladled 
out to prospective teachers by 
the faculty of education without 
the aid of in other 
university divisions.” 

Later this 
of Illinois Press 
Arthur Bestor’s Educational 
Wastelands: the Retreat from 
Learning in Our Public Schools 
It will elaborate his attack on 
the “life adjustment education” 
program delivered last Decem- 
ber at the Amer‘can Historical 
Assn. meeting. Former Univ. of 
Chicago chancellor Robert 
Hutchins also commits his dis- 
like of “vocationalism” in 
ucation to covers in The Con- 
flict in Education Demo- 
cratic Society (Harper, $2). 


geography, civics 


SC holars 


Univ 


Prof 


the 


Issues 


month 


ed- 


ina 


CARR TO KOREA 


NEA’s — executive 
William G. Carr re- 
cent mission to Korea to study 


secretary 
joined a 


rehabilitation problems. 

Social studies and geography 
teachers will meet together this 
vear, combining their annual 
conclave at Buffalo, Nov. 26-28. 


ASCD (Assn. for Supervising 
and Curriculum Development ) 
is moving its March 7-12 meet- 
ing from San Francisco to Los 
Angeles. Reason: housing diffi- 
culties. 


Three of a Kind 


generations of teachers 
family 
Mich. 


(seated ) 


Three 
in the 
the Gladwin, 

Beverly Lennon 
ceives advice from her mother, 
Mrs. Coral Lennon, and_ her 
grandmother, Mrs. Ruby Wirtz. 


teach in 
schools! 


re- 


same 


FORBID RACE LINES AT 
POST SCHOOLS AFTER 55 


At many military the 
state education department op- 
contract. In 
the South, laws require 
segregated the 
Defense Department has order- 
ed that all segregation must end 
at military post schools by 1955. 
Unless states accede, the Fed- 
eral government may itself op- 


posts 


schools on 
state 
SC hools. 


erates 


Now 


erate the schools. 


Topeka, Kan. — The of 
education adopted a policy to 
racial segregation in 
schools. There is none 
high 


board 
end ele- 
mentary 
in junior 


schools 


and senior 


Cuarceston, S$. C. — Courts 
what to do about 
schooling of children of the 
“Turks,” descendants of post- 
Revolutionary Arabic settlers in 
South Carolina. Their parents 
refused to send them to Negro 
schools. When the court 
them to another school parents 
of 150 white children boy- 
cotted it. 


pondered 


sent 


THURSTON DIES 

Lee M. Thurston, 
than two months U.S. 
Commissioner of Education, 
suffered a stroke. Less than a 
week later the 58-year-old for- 
mer Michigan educator died. 
During his brief service he 
helped persuade Congress to 
restore $426,000 cut from Of- 
fice of Education funds, assur- 
ing the reemployment of many 
career staff specialists. 


less as 


office 





Better Business 


Business education teach- 
er Arthur Kull did not return 
to Summit (N. J High 
School this fall. He resigned 
his $85-a-week teaching job 
to accept another paying 
$137.50—driving a brewery 


truck. 











RETIREMENT— 
YOU'LL LOVE IT 


This news may brighten your 
prospects of life on a pension. 
Researchers in gerontology 
asked retired New Yorkers if 
they were happy. Of all occu- 
pational groups questioned the 
| happiest 

teachers. 


were—vou guessed it— 


| 
| 


' 


MOST SCHOOL 
TRENDS ARE UP 


Beginning of 
time for inventory of American 


school year is 


| education. From the U. S. Office 
of Education and other sources 
' come these trends: 


| 
} 


While 55 per cent male teach- | 


ers enjoved pension life, only 
36 per cent of 
tions shared their 
outlook. With women teachers, 
the percentage went up to 61; 
other professions, 38. 

One secret of retired happi- 
ness, Rockefeller 


found, lies in cultivation of va- 


other occupa- 


sunny out- 


researchers 


Enrollment: 

Total school and college en- 
rollment—36,949,000. Up 2 mil- 
lion. 

Public and private elemen- 
tary schools—26,931,000; more 
than 3,000,000 will enter the 
first grade. 

Secondary schools — 7,302,- 
OVO; increase of nearly 300,000 
is first important upturn in 
many years. 

College-university enrollment 
—2,500,000. 

Construction: add 


U.S. will 


| another 50,000 classrooms this 


ried interests. Of those who re- | 


ported “many” interests, 71 per 
cent were happy. 


To Hear Eisenhower 


President Eisenhower 
two to 
groups. On Oct. 8 he will speak 
to the American Council of 
Education in Washington. Later 
in Oct. he will to 
City, Mo., to participate in the 

| 25th anniversary convention of 
| the Future Farmers of 


plans 
addresses 


go 


America. 


Kansas | 


| 


| is approximately 


educational | 


| 
| 
| 
| 
} 


year. We are still short about 
345,000 classrooms. Conclu- 
sion: “One out of five 
pupils will go to school this 
fall term in a_ school 
which does not meet 
fire safety condi- 


every 


coming 
house 
minimum 
tions.” 
Teachers: Shortage of quali- 
fied elementary school teachers 
72,000. Only 
45,700 were graduated last year 
to fill 118,000 positions. 
Salaries: Average up 
$3,240 to $3,400. 
Expenditures: For operation 
and new buildings — $7,500.- 
000,000. Of this about 1% bil- 
lion went for new buildings. 
Other facts: PTA member- 
ship — 7,953,000. Number of 
pupils carried by bus — 8,000,- 
000. 


from 


| Wilson Named Secretary of Ed. Policies Com. 


On perplexing problems of U. S. educa 
tion the Educational Policies Commission 


supplies seasonec 


was William G. 


! guidance. Its secretary 


Carr, who last year ad- 


vanced to the NEA secretaryship. Into the 


Policies 


Commission 
moves Dr. Howard E. Wilson, noted for 
his work in U.S. and abroad 


key vacancy now 


His varied 


career includes 17 years on the Harvard 
Graduate School of Education staff; presi- 
dent of the National Council for the Social 
Studies, and U. S. delegate on the Com- 
mission organizing UNESCO. Recently, as 
a Carnegie Endowment for International Peace staff member, 
he has headed studies of the role of American colleges and uni- 
versities in world affairs. He continues a part-time relationship 
to the Endowment and assumes his new duties on November 1. 





Now...in a series of full-color (a3 Filmstrips 


“The World We Live In” 


s 


I THE past eight months, LIFE magazine has published the first five install- 


ments of what general readers, leading educators, scientists and clergy- 


men consider to be the greatest science series LIFE has ever undertaken. 


D5 


Now LIFE Filmstrips—which was created in 1949 to make LIFE’s vast 


collection of picture material available to teachers and educational and 


church groups—has put on film in full color the first chapter of this 


remarkable series, ‘“-Fhe Earth Is Born.” 


If you’ve already seen such other LIFE Filmstrips as “The Middle Ages,” 


“The Atom” or “Giotto’s Life of Christ,” you know that LIFE has attained 


the finest picture quality in filmstrips today. 


“The Earth Is Born” is a brilliantly illustrated, memorably written ac- 


count of the earth’s probable beginning . 


.. past and present life . . . and 


eventual end. It will be a valuable addition to any educational film library. 


6éI’ve just finished another installment of ‘The World We Live 
In’ and once again | have been deeply impressed. It’s a mar- 
velously good thing when the conclusion of the scholars can 
be beamed to the rest of us in a form that is interesting and 


understandable, as well as accurate.” 


Dr. WILLIAM JANSEN, 
Superintendent of Schools 


New York, N. Y. 


6¢Your excellent series ‘The World We Live In’ will be of great 


service to schools, to science departments in partic ular.” 


Byron P. Wittiams, Head, Science Dept. 
Hawken School 
Cleveland, Ohio 


66Mv science pupils of Grade 8 have urged me to write this 
note of appreciation to you for the articles you have printed 
on ‘The World We Live In’. . . they are highly interesting 
and understandable—made so by vivid descriptions and 
realistic pie tures.” 
NorMaN E, Dieu, 
Elizabethtown Schools 


Elizabethtown, Pa. 


Many advance requests have already been made for the 
first “The World We Live In” filmstrip. Now, ‘The 
Earth Is Born” may be purchased for $6.00—including 
for use as lecture notes, a reprint of the chapter as it 
appeared in LIFE, 


LIFE Filmstrips hopes to bring out three of the first in- 


stallments of “‘The World We Live In” before the end of 
this year. These 35 mm strips, 60-65 frames each, use all 
the original illustrations from the article, and will be 
adapted from the text of Lincoln Barnett’s essays. You 
may order all three now (“The Earth Is Born,” “The 
Miracle of the Sea,” “The Face of the Land”) and re- 
ceive each one as soon as it is released. 

To order ‘The Earth Is Born,” 
about LIFE’s other filmstrips, mail this coupon today. 


or to find out more 


filmstrips, 


Room 625, 9 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, New York 


Please send me LIFE’s 35 mm color filmstrip, 

“The Earth Is Born.”’ ($6.00 including lecture notes.) 
Please send me the first three “The World We Live In” col- 
or filmstrips as they are released. ($18.00 including lecture 
notes.) 


Please bill me. [] I enclose $ 


Please send me at no cost or obligation your descriptive 


literature on LIFE Filmstrips in color and black & white. 


Name and Title 





School or Group 





Street 





City... 








Our 


present roads 
and 
your future 


, 


HIS month’s “‘ Scholastic’ 
‘oe an advertisement 
of ours entitled “‘Our Present 
Roads and Your Future.” 


We think you may well find 
in this a subject worthy of 
classroom discussions, even 

a class study project. 


You can have re- 
prints without 
cost or obliga- 
tion by writ- 

ing: 


GENERAL MorTors 


Department of Public Relations 
Detroit 2, Michigan 


For a Better 


Understanding of 


AMERICAN 
TRADE UNIONS 


American Labor is doing 
the welfare 


In your 


See what 
—and thinking — about 
of our country. Use these 
classes 


® UNION AT WORK and LOCAL 100: 
16 mm sound films that give a clear 
picture of union activities. Rental, 
$4 each. 
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® Try JOE DAVIS—AMERICAN, CIO's § 
new 16 mm sound film showing the = 
need for a Federal FEPC, featuring & 
Senator Wayne Morse. Use with this § 
YOUR RIGHTS UNDER STATE AND , 
LOCAL FEP LAWS. ~ 
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® Send for ClIO—WHAT IT IS AND 
WHAT IT DOES and FORWARD MARCH 
OF LABOR, two pamphlets on Ameri- 
can labor history. 


© 1953 EDITION, FILM CATALOG listing 
all CIO sound films, with descriptions 
of contents and rentals. 


® LABOR READING LIST: A complete 
list of CIO publications and recom- 
mended books, valuable for you and 
your school's library. Free. 


CIO DEPT. OF EDUCATION 
AND RESEARCH 
718 Jackson Pl. N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 


‘Putting Life Into Learning 


By DR. DEAN M. SCHWEIKHARD 


State Commissioner of Education, Minnesota 
Few men in American education 
have had professional experiences as di- 
versified and as intensive as those of 
Dr. Dean Schweickhard. He has con- 
tributed greatly at every opportunity. 
Because of his high ideals, an innate 
spiritual quality, and an unusually alert 
mind, he has grown personally and pro- 
fessionally with each experience. In 
other words, he exemplifies what he 
professes, namely, that life in its en- 
tirety should mean continuous growth 
through education. His many qualifica- 
tions enable him to be not only a wise 
and progressive educational adminis- 
trator, but also a valued member of 
Scholastic’s National Advisory Council. 
—John W. Studebaker, Chairman 
Editorial Board, Scholastic Magazines 


AVE you seen raised eyebrows or 

shocked expressions when you 
took your pupils on a field trip or sug- 
gested doing so? Or perhaps some 
pupil has asked to be excused from 
school for a day or two to go on a 
hunting trip or an excursion with his 
parents, and academic authorities have 
objected. Reactions of that kind carry 
the implication that this is something 
new and unheard of. 

On the contrary I can point to an 
instance which occurred 50 years ago 
in the practice schoot of a state normal 
school where such an idea was very 
clearly recognized as valuable. In a 
little operetta put on by the pupils the 
following lines appeared as a part of 
one of the songs: 


“Hear and heed them, 

For you need them. 

Lessons come outside of schools, 
Ever in the woods we read them, 
Nature has her set of rules.” 


Whether 50 years ago or today, the 
underlying idea seems to be that re- 
gardless of how good the teaching and 
learning conditions in the classroom 
may be, they can be enriched by out- 

| side observation and experience. 

True, the textbook is a condensed 
form of fact and fancy brought together 
from the outside world, but too often 
it lacks the spark of life. 

So to liven their study and give it 
fuller meaning, pupils are taken into 

| fields and factories and legislative halls. 
| If time, cost, distance, or other pro- 
hibitive factors make it possible for 


pupils to go to the scene of action, it is 
brought to them by such means as film, 
radio, and television. 

Far from being light entertainment, 
these means of instruction when prop- 
erly utilized make the difference be- 
tween a dead subject and a live one— 
the difference between a pupil’s being 
interested in school and wishing con- 
stantly that he were somewhere else. 

Furthermore, this attitude of active 
interest encouraged during school days 
can be the source of inspiration for an 
active, constructive life in later years, 
rather than an indifferent and hum- 
drum one. That is the spirit which 
helps to keep thinking clear and the 
affairs of men progressing in the right 
direction. 

If this idea of connection between 
the classroom and the outside world 
had been concocted by just the kinder- 
garten teacher or the social studies 
teacher, it might be harder to make a 
general case for it. But it has been rec- 
ognized and used by a great many 
others. It has been incorporated in high- 
ly technical courses in engineering and 
science. Countless hours are spent by 
busy men and women in giving stu- 
dents firsthand knowledge of business, 
industry, and the professions. Judges in 
our courts and other government offi- 
cials serve unselfishly in helping young 
people in school to understand our 
structure of government and the kind 
of citizenship which is essential to na- 
tional soundness. 

So the variety of usage is endless. It 
may be the simple instance of a little 
girl bringing a pet kitten to school or 
the high-school class visiting an indus- 
trial plant; it may be the whole school 
listening to the inaugural address of 
the President of the United States. In 
any case, more life is brought into 
learning and more learning into life. 
And, after all, that is the job the school 
is trying to do. 





“ALASKA'S 


SILVER MILLIONS” D> 
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q “VITAMIN RIVERS” 
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FREE FILM 


to entertain your students 
while they learn! 


Eyes shine bright and minds are alert 
when important economic and his- 
torical facts are presented in these 


three sound movies. 


All children love to be entertained 
—and when the entertainment in- 
cludes an important helping of knowl- 
edge, both the teacher and her class 


benefit. 


Be sure to include all three Canco 
films in your fall teaching schedule. 


They’re all yours FREE! 








AMERICAN CAN COMPANY 


Home Economics Section 


4 

"Please send me, free of charge, the following 

16 mm. films which I have checked. I prom- 

ise to return them to you on the date specified 
and will prepay the return postage. 


“VITAMIN RIVERS” 

The story of fruit and vegetable juices—a dramatic, 
intriguing presentation of the facts about these 
health-giving, delicious foods— how they grow from 
the ground and are brought to the table. Sound, 
full color. Running time: 22 minutes. 


Date preferred 





Date film will be returned_ os 





Ist alternate date a ee ee eer ree eee 


Date film will be returned 





2nd alternate date 





Date film will be returned 


“ALASKA'S SILVER MILLIONS” 


An on-the-spot account of the exciting salmon-fishing 
industry—and the story of how this mineral-rich 
delicacy finds its way into the average home. In- 
cludes a remarkable shot of the birth of an iceberg. 
Sound. Running time: 30 minutes. 





Date preferred 








Date film will be returned 


lst alternate date 





Date film will be returned 





2nd alternate date 
Date film will be returned 








100 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


“THE CANNED MEAT STORY” 


As diverting a film as you’re likely to see in a long 
time, this one uses both live action and animated 
cartoons to show students the facts about canned 
meats—their history, their wide use, their versa- 
tility. Ful! color, sound. Running time: 19 minutes. 


Date preferred 





Date film will be returned 





Ist alternate date 





Date film will be returned 





2nd alternate date 


Date film will be returned é 








* * * 


Name. 





School 





Street Address 





City 
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Second in series on Mass Communication and Education 


Is Your Instruction 


MODERN? 


By Howard G. Spalding, Principal 


To the question posed last month— 
“Mass Communication—Friend or Foe?” 
~—Dr. Spalding supplies an educator's 
answer: “Modern media can be valued 
friends. Like good friends they must be 
sought and carefully selected.” He sug- 
gests how. Next month our subject will 
be BOOKS. 


UST how modern is the instruction 

being provided in our secondary 
schools? We toss about such catch 
phrases as “Education for the Atomic 
Age,” “Air Age Education” and “Edu- 
cation for a Changing World.” But do 
we give our young people instruction 
different from that provided in former 
years? Or is it clever window-dressing 
and nothing more? 

Perhaps the best single test of mod- 
ernizing instruction is found in the use 
we make of non-textbook instructional 
materials. Our presses send forth a flood 
of printed matter. Radio, television, and 
movies produce abundant educational 
material. Thousands of industrial and 
commercial companies, trade associa- 
tions and public service organizations 
offer aids of educational value. Federal, 
state and local governments are sources 
of materials. 

How well are we using these rich re- 
sources? How can we use them better? 
What can a principal do to make his 
school provide really modern education, 
through the intelligent use of such ma- 
terials? Here are a few ways: 


Clip It Now 

One principal has for years clipped 
and marked as he reads. He has found 
that if he neglects to “spot” a piece of 
material when he first sees it, he will 
rarely return to it. So he clips or marks 
and passes it on to the teacher most 
likely to be interested. By the power of 
example he stimulates interest in timely 
materials. 


A. B. Davis H. S., Mt. Vernon, N. Y. 


Principal’s Bulletin Board 

Another principal runs his own per- 
sonal bulletin board where he puts pic- 
tures, news articles, etc., that may in- 
terest his teachers and pupils. 


Churchillian Memos 

During World War II Prime Minister 
Churchill maintained a constant barrage 
of telephone calls, penciled reminders 
and memoranda to his cabinet ministers 
to keep them alert. While this can be 
overdone in a school, a little Church- 
illian-attention-calling to good materials 
can be effective. 


Teacher Exchange 

In our school last year one depart- 
ment devoted several meetings to ex- 
changing information regarding teach- 
ing materials and searching the library 
for the best reference material. A prin- 
cipal can encourage work of this kind. 


Conference Participation 

The principal can also encourage at- 
tendance at conferences where new 
teaching materials are studied. The 
orientation sessions of the Citizenship 
Education Project are largely devoted 
to teaching teachers how to find and 
use the best reference material. Life 
magazine has employed teachers to find 
and evaluate for classroom use the best 
of its picture material. The Industrial 
Council conducts an annual conference 
at Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute to 
inform school people about some indus- 
try such as the chemical or oil industry. 
A principal can make attendance at 
such sessions possible. 


Source Lists 

The principal can also make avail- 
able lists of sources of teaching aids, 
such as this Where-to-find-It issue. He 
can make ordering of teaching aids as 
easy as possible, either by giving teach- 


Contrast in Tastes 


STUDENTS 
PerCent 0 30 60 


BOOKLETS = 
CHARTS 
COMICS 
GAMES 
MAPS 
MODELS 
MOVIES 


EDUCATORS 
90 60 30 0 


E SPEAKERS 
TOURS 


From table in A Report About Busines 
Sponsored Aids by Thomas J. Sinclair 


Teacher and student preferences for 
instruction aids often differ sharply. 


ers secretarial help, or perhaps by mak- 
ing someone in the office responsible for 
crdering what teachers request. 


Recognition for Effective Teaching 
Another most effective way to stimu 
late interest in the use of modern ma- 
terials is to give public recognition to 
teachers who use such aids. Studies of 
school news show that citizens like to 
read about new methods of instruction. 


Stedent Evaluation 

Have students evaluate the work of 
courses in which novel methods and 
new materials have been used. Thei: 
favorable comments will confirm the 
teacher in his judgment that such ma- 
terials should be used. 

(Continued on page 41-T) 


Playback 





HOW TO BE 
A Good 


HE commonest excuse for not hav- 
ing audio-visual equipment is lack 
of money, but Mr. Spalding points out 
that having a principal who is a good 
asker goes far to solve equipment prob- 
lems. Money can be found when reasons 
are cogent. Teachers can help principals 
to be good askers by providing specific 
information about equipment needs. 
Not merely “we ought to have a new 
projector,” but definite information 
about a specific projector's size, weight, 
quality, ease of operation and depend- 
ability. With these data your request 
can be justified and made persuasive by 
showing the reasons for your choice. 
Where can you find this information? 
In manufacturers’ specifications and 
catalogue descriptions. You can start by 
writing to the manufacturers whose 
names and addresses are listed in the 
Where-to-find-it. pages of this issue. 
Learn also to be a student of advertis- 
ing announcing new equipment fea- 
tures. Or, you can save yourself some 
time and trouble by first looking over 
one of the surveys where information 
from many manufacturers is abbrevi- 
ated and summarized. This way you 
can eliminate obviously unsuitable 
equipment on the basis of its weight or 
price before you even begin to com- 
pare the other details included in the 
full specifications you will get from the 
manufacturer. 


Projectors and Screens 
A survey of sound film projectors was 
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Asker ? 


By WILLIAM J. TEMPLE, 


Brooklyn College, N. Y. 


recently compiled in this department 
(Feb. 4, 1953). The Audio Visual 
Equipment Directory (140 pp.; $4) 
published in March 1953 by the trade 
organization of A-V dealers (National 
Audio-Visual Assn., Inc., 2540 East- 
wood Ave., Evanston, Ill.) includes 
sound and silent film projectors, film- 
strip and slide projectors, opaque and 
overhead projectors, and other kinds, 
as well as screens, projection tables, 
and storage cabinets. 


Tape and Disc Recorders 

Descriptions of tape and disc re- 
corders are summarized in the NAVA 
directory just mentioned, and also an- 
nually in fall issues of the Audio Record, 
a free periodical published by Audio 
Devices, Inc., 444 Madison Ave., 
N. Y. C. 22. Full details can be had 
from the manufacturers listed in this 
issue. 


Record Players 

Thirty-eight portable record and 
transcription players are listed in the 
NAVA directory. Components for as- 
sembling high-quality record playing 
equipment in the “high fidelity” cata- 
logues we listed for you last month. 


Radio and TV 

None in the NAVA directory. Not 
many radio or TV tuners or receivers 
are especially designed for school use. 
The manufacturers listed in the Where- 





What is your audio-visual score? 


(_] How many of these does your school own? 


[] Opaque Projector O 


* 





Filmstrip Projector 


O Which do you use? 


O00 


SVE 


Film Projector 
Bell & Howell 
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to-find-it pages will send descriptions of 
suitable models. 


How to Choose 
Project yourself into the picture. Ask 
yourself exactly what you propose to 
do with the equipment. Where is it go 
ing to be used? Where are you going 
to store it? Who is going to operate it? 


Weight 

If the machine is going to be carried 
from room to room, consider which 
models are portable and which are only 
transportable. Teachers and students 
find 30 or 40 pounds in one package 
quite enough to wrestle with. Heavier 
projectors are manageable when thei: 
weight is divided between two or more 
carrying cases. You can expect the 
heavier jobs to be sturdier (pictures 
less jumpy) and more powerful (with 
larger lamps, amplifiers, and loudspeak- 
ers) so that they can be used in larger 
meeting rooms as well as classrooms. 


Ease of Operation 

Who is going to operate the machine? 
Many people feel like Goodman Ace, 
the radio and TV writer, actor, and 
critic, who recently said that his TV 
receiver has four knobs, two of which 
he knows what to do with. If you are 
like him, stick to the machines with 
only two knobs, like the Columbia 
“360” record player. If you have a 
squad of bright, trained students for 
A-V duty, you can consider equipment 
with more complex control panels. 


Reliability 

When you have eliminated all the 
impossible and unsuitable machines by 
studying your catalogues, you may find 
that your final choice among the various 
possibilities can be determined for you 
by one important consideration. That 
is the existence near you of a reputable 
dealer whom you can depend on for 
advice, maintenance, and prompt re- 
pairs. Try to find one who knows and 
takes pride in the equipment he sells. 


Rever 


O rs Tape Recorder O 
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They Did It This Way 


RECREATING THE 
Working World 


By DR. M. EDMUND SPEARE 


Educational Director, 


HE most sensible and feasible way 

to bring the working world into 
our classrooms is to make use of the 
teaching materials which depict and 
represent that world. Maps, charts, 
graphs, booklets, films, and filmstrips 
and the rest of the wealth of instruc- 
tional aids contributed by so many of 
our major industries today (provided 
they impose nothing offensive in the 
sales advertising of their 
animate and dramatize the 
textbook. And they bring concrete 
reality to what we teach in social 
studies, in the sciences, in health and 
physical education, in home economics, 
in citizenship, in international relations. 

The educational department of the 
National Coal Association, through its 
Bituminous Institute, receives annually 
from 55,000 to 75,000 teacher-requests 
for its free educational materials, and 
ships out each year close to a million 
such teaching aids to the classrooms. 
These aids include the loan of color 
and black and white motion pictures in 
sound, filmstrips, maps, charts, graphs, 
wall diagrams, booklets, and _ school 
pageants. The distribution made by 
this one industry is typical of what 
lozens of other large industries are 
engaged in doing today, and which 
teachers welcome in their classrooms. 

Within recent months I visited two 
schools in the greater Washington, 
D.C., area in which the study of one 
of our great natural resources, coal 
and solid fuels, became a dramatized 
classroom activity. 

When the junior high pupils of the 
Sherwood School, in Sandy Spring, 
Md., came to the study of fuels, 
Frank Durigg, their teacher (now 
supervisor of schools in Howard Coun- 
ty, Md.) decorated his walls with coal 
diagrams, showing in colorful form 


torm of 
products ) 


Bituminous Coal Institute 


BCI photo 


At Somerset School 11-year-old Jim Bensinger stands at the 
classroom coal mine. Mural (left) is coal preparation plant. 


methods of coal mining, how coal is 
distributed, uses of coal, and new 
products of coal. A shaft mine was 
drawn upon the main_ blackboard. 
Pupils were supplied with a “King 
Coal Quiz Book,” and the study of 
solid fuels became a source of fun 
while learning, since the subject was 
organized around problems solved 
through activities and skills appropriate 
to the maturity level and needs of the 
children. 

When, at the close of the sessions 
devoted to the quiz games, the pupils 
had absorbed’ the subject, they moved 
to the atditorium where a color film 
entitled Powering America’s Progress 
gave even more reality to the sub- 
ject of coal and its thousands of 
chemical derivatives. A question and 
answer period followed in which Mr. 
Durigg, the and the author 
participated. 

A few months later the sixth grade 
graduating class of the Somerset Pub- 
lic School in Chevy Chase, Md., under 
the direction of their teacher, Daniel 
Moore, took part in a_ similar pro- 
gram, adapted especially for the time 
when they were studying the subject 
of Conservation. During the past year 
the pupils had been studying air and 
water, the solar system, and minerals 
and their uses. The project on min- 
erals was conducted by the class and 
the pupils set up a museum to which 
other classes in the school and parents 
and teachers were invited. The class 
carried on research, wrote business 


pupils, 


letters to mineral industries through- 
out the country, and made scale models 
and dioramas. They identified the num- 
erous specimens collected and informed 
themselves on all phases of the sub- 
ject so that they might act as com- 
petent guides to visitors to their in- 
teresting museum. 

Bituminous coal was a_ special ac- 
tivity of the group. They constructed 
a typical shaft mine in the classroom. 
Within the black interior luminous 
paint showed the tracks and mine 
shafts. Even such details as the steel 
bolts employed to hold up mine ex- 
cavations were reproduced in the mine 
ceiling in cardboard replica. For this 
classroom mine shaft the educational 
department of the Institute furnished a 
great deal of material, including a 
prized fossil fern in slate from a coal 
deposit, and a diorama of color slides 
showing some of the most important 
steps in the discovery of coal deposits 
and in the mining of coal and its uses. 
One boy, with the help of his friends, 
built a working model of a modern 
coal mine. A girl found a coal fossil 
while digging on her family’s farm for 
mineral materials for the museum. 

As an approach to study of Conser- 
vation of Resources, setting up a mu- 
seum leads to all sorts of exploration 
for the youngsters. Through this de- 
vice and others employed in the Mont- 
gomery County schools, learning takes 
place in a most palatable fashion. And 
the children are inspired to come back 
for more and more. 





le [tor American Trade 
A tough a 


— 


~ 








exchange of goods and services 
interchange oi people and ideas It can be easy 


Cooperation on hemisphere problems toteach... 

fun to learn... 
with this FREE 
“Good Neighbor” 
Study Unit 

for grades 9-12! 





Trade between the Americas is an im- 
COFFEE maior commedity = . portant topic. You’ll discuss it in Social 
% mga : : Studies, Economics, Current Events. But 
in Inter American Trade ‘ : it needn’t be a “tough” subject! 
te ~~ dei <a : ' Here’s a fast, visual way of showing how 
e inter-American trade works. It’s a method 
© com seen em nme me a ot : tested for “teachability’—and it’s yours 
oS “AY for the clipping of a coupon! 


You get this large Wall Chart, (27” x 41”) 
in full color. It’s a dramatic pictorial story 
of the products traded by North and Latin 
America—so interesting and attractive 
that students can’t help understanding (and 
remembering!) the salient points. It teaches 
on sight — and it’s for your classroom free! 


TG 


Use this coupon or one from 
coupon section. 


PAN-AMERICAN COFFEE BUREAU 


You get this Student Manvel, that tells a Educational Dept., S-2, 120 Wall Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
complete and fascinating story of the exchange 
of goods, people, and ideas between the Amer- [ Please send me a sample Wall Chart and Student 
‘ens. It contains a useful chronolog of events Manual, “A Two-Way Street Between the Americas.” 
imcoxtant to both continents. Coffee is the Order blank for classroom quantity enclosed with sample. 
exampl used, for coffee is the major com- 
mclity of inter-American trade. The Student Teacher’s Name_ 
Manuals—all you need—are free! 

Pan-American Coffee Bureau, 120 Wall 
Street, New York 5, N. Y. « Brazil « Colombia School Address 
e Costa Rica *« Cuba « Dominican Republic « 
Ecuador ¢ El Salvador * Guatemala * Honduras 
¢ Mexico * Venezuela. © 1953 
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Opportunity Knocks! 


Hundreds of awards, scholarships, honors, 
and trips await the ingenious 


HIS fall teen-agers will be wearing 

frocks designed by two 18-year-old 
high school students—Danny Guerrero 
of Los Angeles and William Haire, of 
New York. These two boys are among 
25 students who received top awards 
in the Costume Design Division of 
Scholastic Art Awards. 


Art 


American 17th 


Automobile Assn., 
Street & Pennsylvania Ave., N.W., 
Washington 6, D.C.—Traffic Safety 
Poster contest; closes in March. Amer- 
ican Legion Auxiliary, 777 N. Meridian 
St., Indianapolis, Ind.—Poppy Poster 
contest; closes in May. Fisher Body 


Hemlines up, hemlines down. So 
runs the news from Paris. Bui 
Dior and his colleagues should 
be on their toes to watch talent- 
ed young American designers. 
This fashionable long tunic model 
at right is by 18-year-old Danny 
Guerrero. Award-winner Danny’s 
work will appear in all McCall 
pattern books this fall. 


Also this fall four teen-agers started 
full-tuition scholarships 


college on 
Westinghouse’s Science 


awarded in 
Talent Search. 

Early in December teachers 
submit the best study units on the 
air age will be guests at the Wright 
Memorial 50th Anniversary Dinner in 
Washington, D.C. 

Opportunity knocks repeatedly for 
you and your students. Can you paint, 
write, take photos, or write birthday 
telegrams? Are you skillful with study 
units or travel articles? Hundreds of 
awards, scholarships, honors, free trips, 
and checks encourage ingenuity and 
talent. 

Below are listed the approved award 
programs for 1953-54 supplied to 
Scholastic Teacher by George Manning, 
chairman of the Contests and Activities 
Committee of the National Association 
of Secondary School Principals. For 
more information on these programs 
write to the sponsors. 


who 


1953-54 APPROVED CONTESTS 


From the Contest and Activities 
Committee, N.A.S.S.P. 


Agriculture 

Future Farmers of America, Office of 
Ed., Dept. of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, Washington 25, D.C.—Live- 
stock, dairy and poultry; closes in Oct. 
National Junior Vegetable Growers As- 
sociation, University of Massachusetts, 
Amherst, Mass.—(a) Vegetable demon- 
stration and judging, (b) production 
and marketing contest, (c) muck crop 
show; closes in Dec. New Farmers of 
America—Judging; closes in Oct. 


Division, General Motors Corp., Detroit 
2, Mich.—Craftsman’s Guild; closes in 
June. National Scholastic Press Assn., 
18 Journalism Bldg., University of Min- 
nesota, Minneapolis 14, Minn.—Photo- 
graphic contest; closes in April. Na’ 
tional Wildlife Federation, 3308 14th 
St., N.W., Washington. 10, D.C.— 
Poster contest; closes in January. 


Essay 

Advertising Federation of America, 
330 W. 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y.— 
Essay contest; closes in March. Atlantic 
Monthly, 8 Arlington St., Boston 16, 
Mass.—Essay, Story and Poetry contest; 
closes in April. General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs—Essay, closes in Jan. 
Institute for International Government, 
11 W. 42nd St., New York, N.Y.— 
Essay contest, Mayers Peace; closes in 
May. Improved Order of Red Men, 
1521 Girard Ave., Philadelphia, Pa.— 
Essay contest; closes in April. Ladies 
Auxiliary to the Veterans of Foreign 
Wars, 406 W. 34th St., Kansas City 11, 
Mo.—Essay contest; closes in March. 
National Sales Executives, 136 E. 57th 
St., New York 22, N.Y.—Essay contest; 
closes in March. National Employ the 
Physically Handicapped Week, VU. S. 


Dept. of Labor, Washington 25, D. C.— 
Essay contest; closes in Feb. National 
Tuberculosis Assn., 1790 Broadway, 
New York 19, N.Y.—Essay contest. 
Omega Psi Phi Fraternity, Inc., 107 
Rhode Island Ave., N. W., Washing- 
ton, D.C.—Essay contest; closes in 
Nov. Propeller Club of the U. S.. 17 
Battery Place, New York, N.Y.—Essay 
contest; closes in March. 


Forensic 

Future Farmers of America, Office 
of Ed., Dept. of Health, Education 
and Welfare, Washington 25, D.C. 
Oratorical contest agricultural subject, 
closes in Oct. National Americanism 
Committee of the American Legion, 
777 N. Meridian St., Indianapolis, Ind. 
—Oratorical contest; closes in April. 
National Assn. of Radio & Television 
Broadcasters, Radio-Television Mfgs. 
Ass’n. & U. S. Junior Chamber of Com 
merce, 1771 N. Street, N.W., Washing- 
ton 6, D.C.—Voice of Democracy Radio 
Speech Contest; closes in Feb. National 
Forensic League, Ripon, Wisc.—Foren- 
sic contest; closes in June. New Farm- 
ers of America—Forensic contest; closes 
in Jan. Supreme Lodge Knights of 
Pythias, 1054 Midland Bank Bldg., 
Minneapolis 1, Minn.—Oratorical con- 
test: closes in Aug. 


Home Economics & Industrial Arts 

Ford Motor Co., 300 Schaefer 
Rd., Dearborn, Mich.—Industrial Arts 
Awards; closes in June, National Red 
Cherry Institute, 322 S. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago 4, II].—Baking contest; closes 
in Feb. 


Scholarships 

American Assn. for the United Na- 
tions, Inc., 45 E. 65th St., New York 
21, N.Y.—Scholarships or Cash; closes 
in March. American Institute of Steel 
Construction, Inc.—Scholarships; closes 
in April. Bausch & Lamb Optical Com- 
pany, 635 St. Paul St., Rochester 2, 
N.Y.—Scholarships; closes in March. 
Broadcast Music, Inc., 580 Fifth Ave., 
New York, N.Y.—Award for Original 
Music Compositions; closes in Dec. 
Consolidated Freightways, Inc., P. O. 
Box 3618, Portland 8, Ore.—Scholar- 
ships; closes in April. Elks National 
Foundation Trustees, 16 Court St., Bos- 
ton 8, Massachusetts.—Scholarships, 
“Most Valuable Student” and “Youth 
Leaderships”; closes in March. New 
England Textile Foundation, 68 S. Main 
St., Providence, R. I.—Scholarships; 
closes in Jan. Scholarship Board of the 
National Assn. of Secondary School 
Principals, 1201 16th St., N. W., Wash- 
ington 6, D.C.—National Henor Society 
Scholarships; closes in Feb. Science 
Service, 1719 N Street, N.W., Wash- 
ington 6, D.C.—Science Talent Search; 

(Continued on page 32-T) 








Tuere IS A FASCINATION in every page of Compton’s 
fifteen volumes—for the slow student as well as the 
fast learner, whether in high school or in the ele- 
mentary grades. 


That is why COMPTON’S PICTURED ENCY- 
CLOPEDIA is such a boon to teachers—a means of 
providing for individual differences and stimulating 
the learning processes of every member of the class. 


After the first stop at Compton’s invaluable Refer- 
ence-Outlines and comprehensive Fact-Index, the 
class is on its way with an interesting new project. 
Watch your students as they eagerly gather facts 
and information from Compton’s stimulating pic- 


tures, maps, and graphs and from the simple and 
readable text. Note how they acquire the zest for 
research as Compton’s draws them further and fur- 
ther into their subject—whether it’s a trip around 
the world or a study of ants or of atoms. 


One experience like this will do more to explain 
Compton’s leadership for over thirty years than all 
the facts about Compton’s great 1953 edition, with 
its half-million words of newly written text and over 
a thousand new pictures, maps, and graphs. 


When you see Compton’s performing its magic 


under your direction you will join all the teachers 
and librarians who acclaim Compton’s the finest. 


COMPTON'S PICTURED ENCYCLOPEDIA 


FIFTEEN LARGE VOLUMES 
New Compton Teaching Units now available. Write Compton Curriculum Dept. for free sample copy 
and complete list of additional titles. Give subject or grade taught. 


F.E.COMPTON & COMPANY - 1000 N. Dearborn Street + Chicago 10, Illinois 





Reading Can Be Fun with 


LONGMANS JUNIOR BOOKS | 


| 


: Four Year Study Produces a... 





New Key to 


GOOD CITIZENSHIP 


WINNERS LOSERS 
By EARL S. COLEMAN, author of Sierra 


Quest. Illustrated by Frank J. Murch 
Young Nonie masters riding, fishing 
on a ranch in the Sierras but it is 
Thatch who shows her how to make 
friends. Ages 12-16 $2.50 


BENNETT HIGH 


By MARGUERITE DICKSON, author of 
Only Child. A delightful story of 
senior year in high school, when 
Angelica discovers that you can’t 
judge people by the part of town in 
which they live. Ages 12-16. $2.75 


YOUR ORDERS, SIR 


By ROBERT C. DU SOE, author of Boat- 
swain’s Boy. Illustrated by Arthur 
Harper. Midshipman Jonithan Amery 
pilots a mysterious cargo through the 
Chesapeake blockade of 1812—and is 
caught in a web of piracy and double- 
dealing. Ages 12-16 $2.50 


MY SKY IS BLUE 
By LOULA G. ERDMAN, author of Fair 
Is The Morning and Separate Star 
A job in the wilds of New Mexico 
offers Jinny a chance to forget an un- 
happy romance and find a fresh inter- 
est in her serious young neighbor, 
Dick. Ages 12-16. $2.75 


MEETING 
IN THE MOUNTAINS 


By JOHN B. PRESCOTT, author of The 
Beautiful Ship. Illustrated by Larry 
Toschik. The story of Akona, son of 
Corn Planter, offers an unusual and 
valuable picture of America’s earliest 
inhabitants. Ages 10-14. $2.75 


The DRAGON and the BOOK 


Written and illustrated by CHRISTINE 
PRICE, author »f Three Golden Nobles 
A tale of Saxon England and Wil- 
fred’s dangerous mission of deliv- 
ering a precious book to King Alfred 
Ages 10-14. $2.75 


GOLDEN SLIPPERS 


By LEE WYNDHAM, author of Slipper 
Under Glass. Illustrated by Vera 
Bock. A sympathetic tale of movie 
making, TV and ballet, about Maggie 
Jones whose gift for comedy changed 
her career. Ages 12-16. $2.75 


LITTLE RHODY 


By NETA LOHNES FRAZIER, author of 
My Love Is a Gypsy. Illustrated by 
Henrietta Moon. About little Rhody, 
whose family moves west to Michi- 
gan. “A story of real people, full of 
the everyday detail children love.” 
—N. Y. State Library. Ages 10-14. 
$2.75 


At all bookstores 


Send for Free Catalog of Longmans Junior Books 


LONGMANS, GREEN & COMPANY 
55 Fifth Avenue New York 3, N. Y. 








By HAROLD M. LONG ens Falls (N. Y.) H. S. 


IME was when 

good citizenship 

was regarded as a 

matter of what a 

person knew. More 

recently that con- 

cept has changed 

to what a person 

does as the test of 

his citizenship. 

Now a new point 

of view emerges. How a person feels— 
his emotional adjustment—with respect 
to all the relations he has, with govern- 
ment, with individuals and with groups 
in his society, determines his citizenship. 

That’s a big order, isn’t it? A score 
of teachers in eight Detroit schools say 
it isn’t too big an order. How they 
worked at it and what they accom- 
plished in four years appears in Emo- 
tional Adjustment: A Key to Citizen- 
ship (Wayne University Press), by 
Elmer F. Pflieger and Grace L. Wes- 
ton.° 

Who needs emotional adjustment? 
What can be done to adjust? In the 
report we meet a problem youngster 
familiar to most teachers—Harry: “He 
pushed children in lunch time; he up- 
set class routine with his silly antics 
and his frequent disturbances; he 
fought with other children in the halls 
and on the playground.” 

Harry nearly got expelled. “How- 
ever, just before the decision was to 
be put into effect, the homeroom 
teacher made a sociometric study of 
his class (the report claims this is easy 
and tells how to do it) and found 
that he was rejected by his classmates. 
She discussed her findings about him 
with other teachers and the principal. 
They were surprised at the high 
amount of rejection directed toward 
him by his classmates; they had not 
looked at the boy in this light. The 
homeroom teacher asked that his ex- 
pulsion from school be delayed and 
that she be given further opportunity 
to work with him.” 
~ *Jointly sponsored by the Detroit Public 
Schools and Wayne University under a grant 
from_the William Volker Charities Fund, 
Inc. Previous findings of the Detroit Citizen 
Education Study directed by tanley 


Dimond were reported in A Curriculum 
for Citizenship, by Meier, Davis, and Cleary. 


The result: “Three months later 

Harry was still in school. They 
(teachers) gave him an occasional pat 
on the back, a good-morning smile, 
and a word of encouragement. 
He was still rejected by many class- 
mates, but the number had been re- 
duced from 19 to seven... . As time 
passed Harry continued to display im- 
proved adjustment and better citizen- 
ship.” 

This case suggests the ways the 
group tackled problems of making 
better citizens through emotional ad- 
justment: (1) using modern techniques 
to understand children; (2) _ staff 
agreement on what to do about prob- 
lems; (3) use of all school resources; 
(4) evaluation of progress; (5) pa- 
tience and no expectation of miracles. 
and anxieties,” the au- 
thors wisely observe, “can never be 
completely removed from intelligent 
people. No one should think of trying. 
Inordinate tensions and anxieties, how- 
ever, individuals an extravagant 
amount of emotional energy. Young 
people of school age not only live with 
their own individual emotional prob- 
lems and disturbances as individuals, 
bur, from kindergarten on, live with 
and disturbances of 


“Tensions 


cost 


the problems 
groups.” 


Rights and Obligations 


One technique the authors report 
you might want to use. Discussion led 
one class to the question: “How can 
we tell if a person is a good or poor 
citizen?” After exploring this, “Finally, 
the group came up with a proposal 
that they make up a report card of 
their own which the individual children 
and the teacher would check. ; 
They revised a rating sheet called 
‘Rights and Obligations.’ The following 
items are samples taken from the rating 
sheet. Each item has spaces for check- 
ing the answers ‘much,’ ‘some,’ ‘none.’ ” 

1. To what extent have I been treated 

fairly and kindly by others in this 
class? 
2. To what extent did I help the 


group? 
3. To what extent did I have a chance 





to work with people I particularly 
like to work with? 

. To what extent did I have a chance 
to choose my work activities? 

5. To what extent have I made 
friends in this class? 

. To what extent did I participate 
in class discussions? 

. To what extent did I do my part 
as a committee member? 

. To what extent did I abide by 
majority decisions and aid in carry- 
ing them out? 

. To what extent did I help others 
so that they were able to be more 
successful in this class? 

- To what extent did I seriously 
try to treat others kindly? 

. To what extent did I help to carry 
out decisions which the committee 
or which the class made? 

2. To what extent have I had oppor- 
tunity to assume leadership in this 
class? 

3. To what extent have I carefully 
considered the facts? 

On the results let the report speak: 
“The time and energy spent in design- 
ing the evaluation program accom- 
plished more than the making of the 
instruments themselves. As an impor- 
tant by-product, some children were 
aided in developing insights into the 
meaning of good citizenship in a de- 


mocracy and into behavior which re- 
vealed emotional adjustment. . . .” 


Composite School Report 


You will find this book quite differ- 
ent from the usual report. Beginning 
in Section B, “Practices Implementing 
the Theory,” you meet Mr. Yates, 
principal of Pine Street School, his 
staff, and some of the students. This 
is a composite school. Instead of his 
customary authoritarian manner of an- 
nouncing tthe year’s plans, Mr. Yates 
decides to ask teachers to express their 
ideas in faculty meeting. The report 
would have been more realistic if we 
knew more exactly how the majority 
was won; how the principal tried out 
his ideas first, if he did; how indi- 
vidual objectors could refrain from 
harming the program without compro- 
mising their principles. 

Let me not be misunderstood. I am 
quite in sympathy with what happened 
in Pine Street School. Four years (and 
four chapters) later we attend a very 
different faculty meeting: “Miss Jordan 
(a teacher) is chairman for the day. 
First, she calls on the several commit- 
tee chairmen to make any necessary re- 
ports, and announcements. She also 
asks Mr. Yates for any comments he 
wishes to make. Then she turns the 
meeting over to the curriculum commit- 
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tee for an hour’s discussion of the 
proposed general education program. 
The report has been duplicated, so that 
each teacher may have a copy...." 

One gets the impression that in Pine 
Street School the Citizenship Study 
has as much effect in democratizing 
school administration as it had in im- 
proving the citizenship of the students! 
More than that, it improved the mental 
health of the teachers which improved 
their citizenship. 

One participating schoo! faculty said: 
“We have experienced pleasure and 
satisfaction in noticing the definite in- 
terest and joy, in the mere presence 
in school, on the part of our children. 
Again and again, visitors have com- 
mented upon the ‘feeling tone’ of ow 
building.” 

In the closing pages you will find 
“Guideposts”—an outstanding chapter. 
No. 1 reads: “Teachers need to know 
as much about developing emotional 
adjustment as they do about teaching 
subject matter.” To this you will say, 
“Yes, that’s what we hear at every 
convention, but how?” 

This book gives some of the answers 
as well as theory “guideposts.” Dis- 
tilled from actual experience, it affords 
courage and practical guidance to all 
willing to accept the newer concep- 
tions of the teacher's job. 


Events and personalities of American history stick when | 


children read about them in 


The AMERICAN HERITAGE Series 


Children all over America are turning to AMERICAN HERITAGE books for the best in 
historical fiction — unforgettable stories, brimful of action, rich in authentic back- 
ground. Valuable in the classroom as supplementary reading, unsurpassed for enter- 
tainment, endorsed by teachers, parents, librarians everywhere, AMERICAN HERITAGE 


books are essential for the school and the home. 


COCHISE OF ARIZONA By OLIVER LA FARGE. I/lus- 
trated by L. F. Bjorklund. La Farge at his best 
in the story of one of the greatest American 
Indian chiefs. $1.75 


RANGER’S RANSOM By HERBERT BEST. Illustrated by 
Erick Berry. Fort Ticonderoga and Rogers’ 
Rangers. $1.75 


HOMESTEAD OF THE FREE By AILEEN FISHER. J//us- 
trated by Peter Burchard. The Kansas Story 
in 1855 when history was being made. $1.75 


THE CHALLENGERS By JO LUNDY. Illustrated by 
Frank Nicholas. A story of the people who 
helped decide the fate of Oregon in the er 

75 


THE FIGHTING QUAKER By FRANK B. LATHAM. I/lus- 
trated by L. Vosburg. The dramatic story of 
Nathanael Greene, Washington’s commander 
in the South. $1.75 


THE LONG BLACK SCHOONER By EMMA GELDERS STERNE. 
Illustrated by Earl H. Pringle. The heroic voy- 
age of the Amistad in 1839, and how her cargo 
of Negro captives won their freedom. $1.75 


THE BIG COUNTRY By EDWARD A. HERRON. Jilus- 
trated by W.T. Mars. Alaska of the 1920's, $1.75 


THE STORY OF ELI WHITNEY By JEAN LEE LATHAM. 
Illustrated by Fritz Kredel. How a young Yan- 
kee created the tools that changed the face of 
America. $1.75 


THE MAGNIFICENT MARINER By FREDERICK A. LANE. 
Illustrated by F. T. Chapman. The early strug- 
gles of John Paul Jones to create an American 
navy. $1.75 


EMPIRE OF FUR By AUGUST DERLETH. J/lustrated by 
Aldren A. Watson. The thrilling story of a boy’s 
perilous journey through the wilderness opened 
up by John Jacob Astor’s fur traders. $1.75 


All volumes cloth-bound; full color jackets; large, easy-to-read type; endpapers, 
chapter headings and many illustrations in color. 
ALADDIN BOOKS. - 55 Fifth Ave. + New York 3, N. Y. 
Send for FREE illustrated circular describing all 20 AMERICAN HERITAGE BOOKS 
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ANNOUNCING 





The completely up-to-date 
new series of YOUNG TRAV- 
ELER books, bringing urgent- 
ly needed enrichment to 
social studies and literature 
courses. 


THE YOUNG TRAVELER IN FRANCE 
Reid 

THE YOUNG TRAVELER IN SWEDEN 
Proctor 


THE YOUNG TRAVELER IN HOLLAND 
van Someren 


THE YOUNG TRAVELER IN ENGLAND 
AND WALES, Trease 


FRANCES CLARKE SAYERS 
American Editor 


Each fully illustrated with fine photo- 
graphs, double-page map, sketches by 
Henry C. Pitz. Glossary. Index 


Acclaimed by: 
Hardy R. Finch, Book Review 
Editor of Scholastic Teacher, 
author of Roads to Travel 


“It has everything that a reviewer of 
young people's books likes. It has an in- 
teresting story pattern—three children 
travel through France with their par- 
ents. It has human feeling—the children 
are not just tourists; they see the 
French people as human beings. It 
adds to the knowledge of the reader— 
throughout the book useful information 
about the country is given. It is attrac- 
tive. . All in all, it’s a book that I 
would recommend highly to readers age 
11 to 16 and to those of any age.” 


Harold Long, Social Studies 
Editor of Scholastic Teacher 


‘Tells vividly what teen-agers want to 
know—What do boys and girls in other 
lands eat? What games do they play? 
Do they have home work? Do all Dutch 
boys and girls wear wooden shoes? 

A knowledge of how Dutch boys and 
girls appreciate their culture — art, 
music, architecture — will help Ameri- 
cans to understand what uropeans 
mean when they speak of our ‘lack of 
culture.” This book offers that knowl- 
edge and aids that understanding. But 
it helps more in telling our boys and 
girls about the Dutch.” 


(Ages 11-16) 


(Watch for future announcements - 

twenty more YOUNG TRAVELER 
books on other countries are in prepa- 
ration, four to be released in Feb. 1954) 


Each net, $2.00 


E. P. DUTTON & CO., INC. 
300 Fourth Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 

I want to know more about your new 
YOUNG TRAVELER books. Send volume 
on C]) FRANCE (1) SWEDEN 
[© HOLLAND ([(j ENGLAND & WALES 

—__. billed on approval. 


(0 Send free brochure with sample text 
and picture pages. 
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<< PF English Mail Bag 


By HARDY FINCH Greenwich (Conn.) H. S. 


Our English editor devotes this col- 
umn to questions you have asked him. 
All our contributing editors welcome 
your queries on any topic. Mail yours 
today !—Editor. 


Question: I am looking for books to 
supplement text reading in a social 
studies unit on human understanding. 
Where can I find some suggestions? 


Answer: Obtain About 100 Books by 
Ann G. Wolfe, a graded list of books 
that will appeal to young readers and 
broaden their viewpoint on youth of 
other creeds and nationalities. About 
half of the list is devoted to reading 
from age 12 up. Annotations enable you 
to judge suitability of books for indi- 
viduals. (Div. of Youth Services, 386 
Fourth Ave., N. Y. 16.) 


Question: With a heavy extra-curricu- 
lar load and with a large number of 
pupils in my classes, I find it very diffi- 
cult to keep up on recent books pub- 
lished for teen-agers. Again and again 
I find myself asked about a recent teen 
book with which I am unfamiliar. What 
can I do? 


Answer: Of course, we know that it 
is impossible for you to read all of the 
teen-age books in the small amount of 
time that you have available. Ask your 
librarian ts let you read the review 
section of The Library Journal each 
month. Each review, one paragraph in 
iength, includes a summary, a line or 
two of comment, and recommendation 
for age or grade placement. Each year 
the reviews (pre-school through high 
school) are reprinted in a booklet of 
recommended books—latest title, Rec- 
ommended Children’s Books of 1952 
(50 cents, cash with order; $1, if billed, 
Library Journal, 62 West 45th St., N. Y. 
36. Also available at the same price, 
Starred Books from the Library Journal, 
700 reviews of best children’s books of 
the last 17 years—including 36 pages 
on junior high school books. 


Question: Where can I find some in- 
formation that will bring my thinking 
up to date regarding the diagraming 
of sentences? 


Answer: For both sides of the dia- 
graming question see three articles in 


the English Journal 
(Feb. and June, 
1952, and March, 
1953) and The 
Clearing House 
(Feb., 1953). Most 
refreshing discus- 
sion which I have 
read recently is 
the pamphlet “Dia- 
graming—Pro or Con?” which weighs 
many viewpoints on diagraming and 
ends on a sane note. Copies gratis 
from author, William J. Smith, William- 
son High School, Williamson, West 
Virginia. Enclose self-addressed stamped 
(6 cents) envelope. 


Question: My high school principal 
would like to have me develop some 
Life Adjustment units for my ninth 
grade social studies classes. Are there 
any materials designed for this type of 
program with ninth graders? 

Answer: Yes, there are some very 
useful materials available. Science Re- 
search Associates, 57 W. Grand Ave., 
Chicago 10, has published a series of 
pamphlets — Junior Life Adjustment 
Series and Life Adjustment Booklets- 
especially for junior and senior hig) 
school students. Topics include “How 
to Live with Your Parents,” “Discover- 
ing Your Real Interests,” “How to 
Study,” and a }ost of others. Every 
year, Scholastic Magazines devote con- 
siderable space to the problems of ado- 
lescents and their adjustment to life. 


Question: My high school English 
classes are composed mainly of students 
who are poor readers. They do not care 
about reading. What can I use to get 
them interested in reading? 


Answer: You may find the use of a 
weekly classroom magazine — such as 
Junior Scholastic or Practical English — 
very helpful. The reading development 
pages in P.E. have been used success- 
fully in classrooms to stimulate interest 
in reading skills. Write to Globe Book 
Company (175 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 10), 
Laidlaw Brothers (328 S. Jefferson St., 
Chicago 6), Scott, Foresman and Co. 
(433 E. Erie St., Chicago 11), and 
Longmans, Green (55 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 

(Continued on page 20-T) 








More than 250 
TESTED ways to keep 
your pupils happy 

= 








games 
for children 


By MARGUERITE KOHL and FREDERICA 
YOUNG. Games new and old... in- 
door and outdoor... quiet or ac- 
tive ... supervised games and 
games that play themselves... 
unique, handy charts for choos- 
ing the right game for the right 
group...games that can be 
played by one, two, a few or a 
crowd ... games for all the year 
’round...carefully graded into 
4-6, 7-9, 10-12 age groups... the 
infallible answer to “What can I 
do?” and “What can I do with 
them?” Illustrated. $2.50 


He grew up on 
“an enchanted island” 


BIG CITY, 
LITTLE BOY 


by MANUEL KOMROFF 


A boy’s life in Manhattan at the 
turn of the century... a happy 
story, delightfully told by the 
famous author who lived it. 
Good for both teen-agers and 
grownups. $2.50 


At all bookstores 
A. A. WYN, Inc. i 
__ 23 Ww. 47th St., New York 36 














Do Your Students Need 
A Stimulant to Read? 


Why not try holding a Book Bazaar, 
with their participation? It’s fun 
it’s educational and it does interest 
young people in books. 


This can become a school project for 
all grades and it could earn additional 
funds to stock up your school library. 


See page 47-T for further details and 
coupon for your convenience. 








Want New Ideas on 
Radio Workshops? 


Membership in NSRTG will bring you 
quarterly newsletters, 8 radio scripts, pro- 
duction notes and other pertinent data. 
Any school, class, guild, workshop eligible. 
Dues only $4 per year. Individual mem- 
bership cards and pins also available. 


For further information and 
application blank write— 


National Scholastic Radio-Television Guild 
33 West 42nd St. New York 36, 





Where to Find 


PEN PALS 


HERE in the world would you 

like a friend?” A_ stimulating 
question to ask your junior or senior 
high students. Once they tell you, you'll 
need sources of pen pals, 
organizations will help you start inter- 
national friendships. 


American Junior Red Cross, 17th and 
D Streets, N. W., Washington 13, D. C. 
National and international school cor- 
respondence open to all schools which 
are members of the organization. Mem- 


bership is $1.00 for secondary schools | 


for groups of 100 or less; 50 cénts per 
classroom in the elementary schools. 


Caravan of East and West, Inc., 
E. 65th Street, New York 21. 
N. A. Sohrab, director. Cost is $1.00 a 
year and includes quarterly magazine. 


International Friendship League, 40 
Mt. Vernon Street, Beacon Hill, Boston, 
Massachusetts. Write Miss Edna Mac- 
Donough, executive secretary. Student’s 
life membership, 50 cents. 


International Students Society, Hills- 
boro, Oregon. 
10 cents each address. Minimum order 
five. English, French, German, Spanish, 
etc., 
students. 


Inter-Scholastic Correspondence De- 
partment, Student Forum on Interna- 
tional Relations, P. O. Box 733, San 
Francisco, California. Write to Mrs. 
Alice Wilson, director. 10 cents per 
name on lists of 10 or more. 25 cents 
for individual requests. 

Letters Abroad, c/o World 
Council, 1411 Walnut Street, Philadel- 
phia 2, Pa. 


Pen Friends Committee, English- 
Speaking Union, 19 E. 54th Street, New 
York 22, New York. Write to 
Grant. Students only; 
State ages and number of applicants. 


Student Letter Exchange, Waseca, 


Minnesota. Write to R. C. Mishek, gen- | 


eral manager. 10 cents per name. 


World Student Service Fund, 20 
West 40th Street, New York, N. Y. 














“There | Was .. .” 


Tell your tale in the 
Travel Story Awards! 
Deadline: Dec. 31. 
Details from Travel 
Editor, Scholastic 
Teacher, 33 W. 42nd 
St., New York City 36. 


Following | 


132 | 
Write to | 


Write to N. H. Crowell. | 


for junior and senior high school | 


Affairs | 


A. 3.1 
groups preferred, | 





| AIDS TO 
Sound Guidance 


e@ Adolescent Psychol- 


| ogy and Development 
Wendell W. Cruze, Wilson Teachers College 

Scientific guide to physical and emo- 
tional problems of adolescence. Chapters 
on intellectual and social development, 
vocational selection, delinquency, ad- 
justment of atypical adolescents, etc., 
offer sound bases for counseling young 
people. 138 ills., tables. 557 pp. $5 


@ Education of the 
Slow-learning Child 


Christine P. Ingram, Illinois State Normal 
University An_ educational program 
suited to slow-learning or mentally re- 
tarded children from five to seventeen 
years, with teaching methods for attain- 
ing specific goals at different age levels. 
Full treatment of communication skills, 
including speech improvement. 408 pp. $5 


e@ Student Activities in 
Secondary Schools 


Edgar G. Johnston and Roland C. Faunce, 
both of Wayne University — Explaining 
changes in “extracurricular” practices 
book appraises such activities as student 
government, clubs, school publications. 
athletics, music, school camps, ete. 
Stresses application of educational prin- 
ciples for supervising teachers in “what 
to do and how to do it” terms. 17 ills., 
369 pp. $4.50 


e Secondary Education 
—For Life Adjustment of 


American Youth 
Harl R. Douglass, University of Colorado 

Describes and evaluates the principal 
aspects of secondary education in the 
United States today, keynoting the de- 
cided shift from schoolbook learning to 
all-round needs of the pupil. Covers 
every area of education, from objectives 
and curriculum to community relations. 
43 ills., 630 pp. $5.50 


e Work Experience 
in High School 


Wilson H. Ivins and William B. Runge, both 
of University of New Mexico—Shows, step 
by step, how the school may organize, 
administer, operate, and evaluate a co- 
operative work program. Details qualifi- 
cations, preparation, and duties of co- 
ordinator; offers specific procedures for 
selection, placement, training, and fol- 
low-up of students. 6/ il/s., 507 pp. $4.75 








| @ Introduction to 


. 7 

Music Education 

Russel N. Squire, George Pepperdine Col- 
lege—Methods and procedures of teach- 
ing music in elementary, junior high, 
and senior high schools, with special 
attention to the need for public music 
education today. Appendix by Karl W. 
Gehrkens deals with philosophical and 


psychological problems of music teach- 
ing. $3.25 


THE RONALD PRESS COMPANY 
15 East 26th $t., New York 10 
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3) for lists of simplified classics. The 
reading difficulty of these books has 
been reduced greatly; interest value has 
been retained. Titles range from Lorna 
Doone, Oliver Twist, Julius Caesar and 
Silas Marner to The Good Earth. Gate- 
ways to Readable Books by Ruth Strang, 
Christine Gilbert, and Margaret Scog- 
gin, is an annotated graded list of books 
in many fields for adolescents who find 
reading difficult (H. W. Wilson Com- 
pany, 950 University Ave., N. Y. 52); 
and Fare for the Reluctant Reader by 
Anita Dunn, Mabel Jackman, and Ber- 
nice Bush, is an annotated bibliography 
of books and magazines well liked by 
reluctant readers, grades 7-12 (Capital 
Area School Development Association, 
N. Y. State College for Teachers, Al- 
bany, N. Y., $1). 


Question: I would like to do some 
work on word study in my tenth and 
eleventh grade English classes. Where 
can I find something that will help me 
do this? 


Answer: Why not start with unusual 
word origins to stimulate interest? Ask 
your librarian to obtain Picturesque 
Word Origins for you. This volume 


shows in picture and text how many 
modern words originated. The publish- 
er, G. & C. Merriam Co., Springfield, 
Mass., furnishes a filmstrip, free book- 
lets and vocabulary tests for word study 
on request. A practical lesson in word 
study for third year students has been 
developed by Mrs. Ruth Macoy, Green- 
wich (Conn.) High School. Send long 
6-cent stamped addressed envelope for 
your free copy. Useful text for classroom 
use is Millers Word Wealth (Henry 
Holt and Co., 383 Madison Ave., N. Y.) 


Question: Frequently, I need to look 
up literary terms, characters from litera- 
ture, etc. Sometimes when I need to do 
this, I am not near a library. Do you 
know about any inexpensive book which 
contains many literary facts? 


Answer: The Reader's Encyclopedia, 
edited by William Rose Benet (Thomas 
Y. Crowell, 432 4th Ave., N. Y. 16, $6) 
contains a wealth of references to Eng- 
lish, American, and world literature. 
Although not as scholarly in tone as 
The Oxford Companions to English and 
American Literature, it has a wider 
spread of information and should have 
most of the answers to your everyday 
questions. Also, do you know Master- 
pieces of World Literature, by Frank 
Magill (Harpers, $5.95)? 








Miany U. S. Schools lack 
these necessary items— 
costs only $1.50 a week to 
supply an entire school 


At the Pine Valley school in Southern 
United States, the children don’t have 
even the simple necessities of learning. 
A few badly worn textbooks, but no ref- 
erence books. Pencils, paper, chalk, are 
limited in supply. The school has 8 
grades, 37 students, and one teacher 
who has no desk. The parents are poor, 
cannot afford more for schools. 


Your class can help Pine Valley, or an- 
other needy school, through the Fed- 
eration’s School Sponsorship plan. For 
just $6 a month, SCF will supply edu- 
cational materials, and guidance to the 
sponsored school. 





Will your class help a school 
that needs books, pencils, and paper? 


View of Pine Valley School 


Your class will be assigned a school 
which it can help, correspond with the 
children, be encouraged to share, send 
individuals outgrown clothing, pictures, 
surplus books, toys, games, ete. 





MAIL COUPON 











SAVE THE CHILDREN FEDERATION 
345 E. 46 St., New York 17, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: 


Please send full details regarding your 
School Sponsorship Program. 











New and Good 

Can a student improve his reading 
fifty per cent in twenty-five hours? Yes, 
says Paul Witty in his excellent new 
self-help book, How to Become a Bet- 
ter Reader (Science Research Associ- 
ates, $4.16). It’s a gold mine of ideas 


A Day with Daddy (Lothrop) by Alvin 
Tresselt shows family life in gay pictures. 


for reading improvement. May be used 
with individuals or groups. 

These spaceteers (to coin a word) 
are forward-looking even in publishing. 
Take Lynn Poole who masterminds the 
famous Johns Hopkins TV Science Re- 
view. This year the program will focus 
on interplanetary affairs. What Science 
Review will offer to viewers is already 
between Whittlesey House covers as 
Your Trip into Space. 

Henry G. Felsen, whose Hot Rod 
proved a hot number with teen-agers, 
comes up with a sequel in Street Rod 
(Dutton). Condensation _ tentatively 
scheduled for Literary Cavalcade. 


Poetry Unpopular? 

Why don’t more people read poetry 
today? Many people do not read any 
books, opines Randall Jarrell in his 
Poetry and the Age (Knopf, $4). He 
quotes a national survey . “Forty- 
eight per cent of all Americans read 
during a year no book at all.” Many 
people who do read, Jarrell avers, ac- 
cuse modern poetry of being obscure 
but actually do not read any poetry. 


Prizes for Blurbs 

How would you like to write book 
blurbs? We'll donate one of the beauti- 
ful new Toulouse-Lautrec art books 
from Pocket for the best one-line blurbs 
promoting these books: Jane Eyre, The 
Odyssey, and Silas Marner. Maximum 
number of words—eight. Send entries to 
Book Editor, Scholastic Teacher. 

















Illustration by Robert Osborn from 
“The Wonderful World of Books’’* 


To Make Reading Lively 


T IS an academic sin to fail to present 
reading as enjoyable. All discussions 
@bout books-to-be-read and suggestions 
for reading should be as lively as pos- 
sible. Remember that what you do in 
the classroom will influence the attitude 
of your students toward books through- 
out their lives! 

Here are some ways to help students 
enjoy book reading: 

1. Be psychological. Avoid express- 
ing your own preferences for books. 
Tell your students you realize reading 
is highly individualistic. They may not 
like what you like to read—and vice 
versa. Maybe if you tell them you en- 
joyed a certain book, that will give it 
“the kiss of death.” Or if you tell them 
you don’t like a certain book, they'll 
make a rush to get it. 

The important concept to teach or 
somehow foster is that books, which- 
ever ones they are, are an endless and 
inexhaustible pleasure. To get a grouch 
against reading, against books, is like 
saying you hate money or food or 
friendship. A famous librarian, John 
Cotton Dana, had three rules for read- 
ing: (1) Read, (2) Read, (3) Read. 

2. Give a wide choice. This is, of 
course, where the Teen Age Book Club 
helps. It has steadily been giving wide: 
and wider choice—something for every 
taste. This year the Selection Commit- 
tee will offer more than 180 titles. We 
deliberately select books to match such 
known tastes of young readers as sports, 
adventure, humor, science fiction, dogs 
and_ horses, how to make 
things, etc. 

One teacher reports that she asks 
students to read aloud the short appeal- 
ing descriptions of selections — the 
“blurbs” in TAB News. In this way she 
combines an exercise in oral English 
with a method arousing the interests 
in the topics of the books. 

3. Help students discover new tastes. 
In another school students didn’t care 
for non-fiction, but had to report on one 
non-fiction book a term. In a certain 
grade the teacher deliberately put a 


romance, 


* Reproductions of 10 Osborn drawings 
are included in the 1953 Book Bazaar pack- 
et. See page 47-T 


By MAX J. HERZBERG 


Chairman, Selection Committee 
Teen Age Book Club 


very thin book on the list—Arnold Ben- 
nett’s How to Live on 24 Hours a Day. 
Practically every student read that book 
—it looked so easy. But strangely 
enough, most of them read it through 
twice, even three times—they liked it 
so much. Many of them went on to read 
other non-fiction books. They had ac- 
quired a new taste. Sheer size, by the 
way, is important. We find that TAB 
members prefer the thin book that looks 
easy to read. 

4. Make it clear that books invite dis- 
cussion, pro and con. After a person has 
read a book it’s fun to discuss it in- 
formally with his friends. If they hap- 
pen to have read the book, too, they 
may have a wide range of opinion 
about it—and some entertaining argu- 
ments may result. There’s no law that 
says we must all read the same book in 
the same way and reach the same opin- 
ion about it. The discussion about a 
book may be as exciting as the book 
itself—or even more so. 

5. Avoid making book reports a 
chore. One TAB Club teacher-sponsor 
told us this: “For several years I have 
been dissatisfied with the book report 
method to get students to do extra-cur- 
ricular reading. This year I discarded 
required book reports on outside read- 
ing. We selected books from your 
{Teen Age Book Club] lists by the ma- 
joritv choice of the class (when they 
couldn’t decide, I cast the deciding 
vote). Then we read these books in 
class. Most of the students are enthusi- 
astic about this method. I am too. Now 
I can get those people who have never 
read anything more than a horse or dog 
story to taste better literature—and 
they like it, too! Those people who 
would read good books read them any- 
way. And I can make sure that the 
books are read rather than sketched 
through, or the report copied from an- 
other.” 

Some teachers prefer not to ask for 
any written reports on TAB books be- 
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cause they wish no assignment to spoil 
the fun of reading. How many books 
would you read if you were required to 
write reports on them? 

6. Occasionally, if the opportunity 
offers, invite a little literary discussion. 
For example, there comes a time when 
it’s opportune to ask: What is a classic? 
Is it what one person said, “a book that 
everybody recommends but nobody 
reads,” or is it “a book that was a best- 
seller when it was first published and 
is still a best-seller today”? Or discuss 
titles: Are they important in attracting 
readers? 

7. Get up an occasional argument. 
For example, do boys and girls like the 
same books or the same kind of books? 
Do older people sometimes like to read 
a good teen-age book? Is non-fiction 
really much more interesting than fic- 
tion? If you don’t like poetry, ought you 
to stop singing or liking the popular 
songs of the day? 

8. Maybe try to be a little startling 
once in a while. One teacher I know has 
a student report regularly to a class on 
Helen Keller's poignant- The Story of 
My Life. Before the student starts giv- 
ing the report, every member of the 
class takes out his handkerchief and 
blindfolds himself. 

Every teacher has a favorite way of 
encouraging reading. Why not tell us 
your way so that we can pass it on 
to others? 





TAB CLUB 
SELECTIONS 
November 


KON-TIKI, Thor Heyerdahl, 35¢ 

SECPET MASTERS, Gerald Kersh, 35¢ 

TAB CROSSWORD PUZZLES, 25¢ 
TOUCHDOWN TWINS, Philip Harkins, 25¢ 
101 FAVORITE HYMNS, 25¢ 

SPONGER’S JINX, Bert Sackett, 25¢ 

PEGGY COVERS THE NEWS, Emma Bugbee, 25¢ 
RAND-McNALLY POCKET WORLD ATLAS, 35¢ 
CONSUMER’S GUIDE TO BETTER BUYING, 35¢ 
INDIAN COUNTRY, Dorothy M. Johnson, 35¢ 
HOW TO KNOW AND PREDICT WEATHER, 35¢ 
DENNIS THE MENACE, Hank Ketcham, 25¢ 
SPANISH THROUGH PICTURES, 35¢ 

BALDY OF NOME, Esther Birdsall Darling, 25¢ 
MYSTERY OF BATTY RIDGE, Alan Gregg, 25+ 
WAGONS WESTWARD, Armstrong Sperry, 25¢ 


"~~ MAIL FOR FREE MATERIALS ~ ~~ 


TEEN AGE BOOK CLUB ! 
33 West 42nd St., New York 36,N.Y. | 
Please send, without cost or obligation, 
complete information on How to Start a 
Teen Age Book Club, together with a kit } 
of materials and a sample book. 
1 
] 
l 
] 
] 


Name 


Grade 





School 


ns 








Zone ___State____ 
Ss 





Boris Semasko and Elizabeth Akkermans 
on their wedding day, Utrecht, Holland. 


S° enthusiastic was the letter we 
received from “Why I Want to Gu 
to Europe” contest winner Boris Se- 
masko, we print it below. Boris thanks 
Europe not only for his tour, but also 
for his beautiful Dutch bride whom he 
met while traveling in Yugoslavia and 
married in Utrecht, Holland! A later 
issue will contain the last of the three 
winners’ reports. 

Istanbul, Turkey 
Dear Scholastic Teacher: 

I am spending the last days of the 
Scholastic tour to southern Europe 
here on Biiyiik Ada. This “Big Island” 
lies in the Sea of Marmora about one 
and one-half hours from Istanbul by 
ferry. As the tour ends let me tell 
you what this trip has meant. 

First, there is the simple fact of hav- 
ing traveled. What a thrill it was less 
than 24 hours after leaving New York 
City by plane to arrive in Rome! How 
tremendous the impact was—of seeing 
Italy and all of the other countries on 
the tour. Rome, the Eternal City, with 
the story‘of its life carved in the endur- 
ing architecture of its many epochs. The 
centuries of mankind passing by in the 
ruins of the Forum, the vitality of the 
Renaissance depicted in the magnificent 
churches and dynamic sculpture, the 
monuments recalling the monarchy, 
and the flamboyant, arrogant military 
edifices of the dictatorship. 

And then to Switzerland, to encoun- 
ter three seasons of the year in May! 
On the upper reaches of the Jungfrau I 
made snowballs and thoroughly en- 
joyed freezing. Descending the slopes 
slowly, I passed through the different 
stages of spring: Near the top, flower- 
ing buds; further down, the blossoms 
were open in a wild chorus of color; 
finally, in the deep valleys, the com- 
fortable warmth of summer could be 
felt. 

Austria—and the first impression of 
the division between East and West. 
My train passed through the Russian 
zone to get to Vienna. The Enns bridge 


Thank You. Europe! 


By BORIS SEMASKO, Trenton (N. J.) Central High School 


is the line of demarcation. My notes 
record succinctly the reality of division: 
“May 14—Zurich to Vienna . . . the 
Enns bridge—train was stopped by the 
Russians—in the dining car, the con- 
versation hushed. Every time the door 
opened frightened people looked up 
anxiously. Finally, a young Soviet 
soldier entered, looked at the transit 
visas, at my grey card of permission, 
mumbled something in Russian, then 
went on.” But not all of Austria is like 
that. It still preserves Viennese charm 
and Tyrolean beauty that have made 
it a tourist attraction. 

Then to Yugoslavia. Here I was im- 
pressed by the wonderful and colorful 
changes in life, brought about by the 
crisscrossing of invading caravans. Each 
usurper has left monuments and build- 
ings which are now falling into ruins. 
Everywhere I felt the spirit of the 
“New Yugoslavia” — among _ students, 
workers, shopkeepers, teachers—a new 
and unified country with a great na- 
tional pride. 

Greece. The inexpressible loveliness 
of the majestic Parthenon. The thrill 
of seeing Katina Paxinou in Elektra 
in a Thessalonika theatre. Beethoven’s 
music played in a Roman amphithea- 
tre at the base of the Greek Acropolis. 
Nor shall I forget a visit to Delphi, of 
oracular fame, the omphalos or center 
of the world. Finally there was a trip 
to Sounion, where a temple to Poseidon, 
the sea god, stands high on a promon- 
tory above the waters that move eter- 
nally toward it. 


Symbol of a New World 


And now | am in Turkey, writing 
this letter to you. This last country of 
the tour might very well be a synthesis of 
all I have seen. Here where Eastern 
and Western civilizations are uniting, I 
have found a new Turkey that might 
very well be a symbol of a new world. 
I can see Istanbul in silhouette along 
the horizon, and its modern minarets 
of factories soar to the sky as high as 
the minarets of mosques. No longer are 
the women confined behind harem 
walls or veils. The alphabet has been 
westernized and now universal educa- 
tion is possible. Everywhere I can see 
in construction the new industries that 
will give Turkey a modern standard 
of living. This nearly Eastern country 
is assimilatine this new way of life 


successfully and is tangible evidence 
that Eastern and Western ways can 
blend harmoniously. 

This trip has been significant in an- 
other way. As a teacher, I believed my- 
self fairly well informed about po- 
litical and social changes going on in 
the world. I always wanted to travel 
but I never realized how tremendous 
would be the impact of seeing other 
countries—of seeing the liquid streets 
of Venice, the sharp Swiss mountains 
cutting the skies, the blue Aegean set- 
ting for the jewels that are the Greek 
islands, or the busy international bustle 
of Istanbul’s harbor. These and so many 
more, have taught me that learning is 
meagerly inadequate, that seeing and 
doing are necessary—and travel is so 
perfect a method, for a person can and 
will enjoy with a high excitement all 
the thrills of the world. And at the 
same time he can learn about the world 
and help to make it a better place to 
live in, without even becoming aware 
that this travel for education is a corol- 
lary to travel for pleasure! 

This trip has shown to me that this 
world can be made into one commu- 
nity; the possibility does exist, the re- 
solving of the axiom requires only some 
work and a supply of patience. I have 
learned that a number of factors can be 
used to find the correct solution—to 
help reach it. An ability of the peoples 
in all countries to communicate with 
each other, for instance. I learned how 
wonderful it was to travel through these 
Mediterranean countries and find that 
the people and I could speak to each 
other. How thrilling it was to enter 
their minds, thoughts, and lives through 
2 common language that bound our 
spirits together. 

Conversely, how de}..essed and help- 
less I felt, when we were unable to 
speak, when I did not know the lan- 
guage of the country, and they had not 
learned to speak anything else. How 
magical was the moment when I learned 
some of the words of the language; just 
a few—the names of people, certain 
foods, “yes,” “no,” “hello,” “goodbye,” 
“thank you.” Barriers between peoples 
do fall down when a common language 
is found. 

I find that my own mind cannot 
find the words to tell you and the Euro- 
pean Travel Commission of my grati- 
tude for having made this trip possible. 





Boiled Down 


| 


6 OW, oh how, will I find time to 


read?” This wail of the twentieth 
century rises from a million throats. 
One answer is the specialized newslet- 
ter. Facts and wisdom boiled down. 
Why not ask for a sample copy of those 
you might use? 


Radio-TV 

Listenables and Lookables. Recom- 
mended radio and TV programs. Gives 
titles of plays scheduled, panel subjects, 
guest speakers, and similar information. 
Weekly. $2.50 per vear. 110 Elliot St., 
Passaic, N. J. 


Recording 

Audio Record. Good ideas on tape 
and dise recording. For the audio-visual 
and radio specialist. Monthly. Free. 
Audio Devices, Inc., 444 Madison Ave., 
New York 23, N. Y. 


Public Relations 

It Starts in the Classroom. Practical 
and chatty hints for the teacher. $2.50, 
less for quantity orders. National Schoo] 
Public Relations Assn., 1201 16th St., 
Washington 6, D. C. 


Movies 

The Green Sheet. Condensed views 
of national organizations on new fea- 
ture films. Weekly. Free. Joint Estimates 
of Current Motion Pictures, 28 W. 44th 
St., New York 36, N. Y. 


Flat Pictures 

Opaque Projection Practices. Fresh 
slants and sources. Monthly. Free. 
Charles Beseler Co., Newark 8, N. J. 


Economic Trends 

Road Maps of Industry. Color charts 
on industry, business, taxes, etc. Fine 
for bulletin board. Weekly. Free. Na- 
tional Industrial Conference Board, 247 
Park Ave., New York 17, N. Y. Eco- 
nomic Intelligence. Developments on 
economic scene. Monthly. $1. U. S. 
Chamber of Commerce, Washington 6, 


D. C. 


Air Age 

Pan American World Airways Teach- 
er. Articles on sections of the world with 
study outlines. Monthly. Free. Educa- 
tional Director, Pan American World 
Airways, 28-19 Bridge Plaza North, 
Long Island City 1, N. Y. 


English 

Words. Interesting facts about words 
and language. Edited by Max Herzberg. 
Monthly. Free. Merriam Webster Co., 
Springfield, Mass. High School High- 
lights and Junior Briefs. Counsel on 
English teaching practices. Scott Fores- 
man & Co., 114 East 23rd St., New 
York, N.. Y. 





Have you ever thought 


of a FREIGHT TRAIN 
as a HOMEMAKER? 


Sons Gynt ™ 


oral « a 
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Whatever kind of house you live in — Cape Cod or 


- 
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rambler or apartment house —railroad freight 
cars played a big part in its building. For homes 
‘ are built with materials that come from many 


sections of the country and only the railroads can 
possibly haul the tremendous volume needed to 
provide homes for an ever-growing population 


Take the cement that goes into the foundation 
and basement floor. In boxcars and in covered 
“hopper” cars, the railroads, last year, carried 
over 30 million tons of it from the nation’s 
cement plants to local builders all over 
America. 


Brick, sand, plasterboard, window glass, root- 
ing, wire, plumbing materials, almost every- 
thing required to build a house—and the 
materials out of which they are fashioned 

go by train. And almost everything to furnish 
and equip the home moves by rail also—furni- 
ture and fixings, chinaware and chintz, rugs, 
washing machines and other home appliances. 


It takes a lot of lumber to build a house. From 
the nation’s forests the railroads haul logs to 
the sawmills and they carry the lumber to the 
builders, too. Last year they handled 500,000 
car'oads of logs and over 30 million tons of 
lumber. 


So you see that railroads have a great deal to 
do with making the American home what it 
is today. And not just homes. Railroads are a 
part of every farm, factory and business in 
the land. They carry more freight more miles 
than all other forms of transportation com 
bined, and do it at a lower average charge 
than any other form of general transportation. 


Association oF AMERICAN RAILROADS 


WASHINGTON 6, D. C. 


Reprints of this advertisement about America’s 
railroads and the country they serve will be 
mailed to you for use in your classroom work 
upon your request for advertisement No. 8 


You'll enjoy THE 
RAILROAD HOUR every 
Monday evening on NBC. 


ax ™, 
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a delightful... 


NEW PLAY 


for high school 
production 


I LOVE LUCY 


A 3 Act Comedy for 5 men, 5 women, 
plus 2 extras and | interior. Based 
on the famous television program. 


This charming comedy has cap- 
tured the country. Independent 
surveys find the television show 
in first place by an overwhelm- 
ing margin! Now some of the 
best and most famous of these 
programs have been brought to- 
gether and made into a perfect 
play for amateur production. It 
is a beautifully organized play 
with a developing central plot 
and an uproarious conclusion. 
The play is especially easy to 
stage, the roles will enchant your 
cast, and your audience will de- 
light in the opportunity to see 
your production of this outstand- 
ing hit. 


PRICE 85¢ 


ROYALTY $50.00 


» 
> <*> 


THE 
DRAMATIC PUBLISHING CO. 


1706 South Prairie Ave., Chicago 16, Ill. 





Join the thousands of music lovers 
who order CLASSICAL and OPERA 


RECORDS BY MAIL 


at SUBSTANTIAL CONSUMER SAVINGS 
SPECIAL TEACHER DISCOUNTS 


Write for FREE CATALOG 
and monthly bulletins 


Bring more great music into your 
home. Simply clip this advertise- 
ment, mail today. You'll receive 
free 100 Page Catalog, monthly 
bulletins and “Specials.” Records 
are ordered for you, direct from 
maker. Every record is fully guar- 
anteed. All 12” L.P.’s are extra- 
wrapped by Chesterfield in protec- 
tive cellophane coating to insure 
perfection, avoid abrasions. 


CHESTERFIELD MUSIC SHOPS, INC. 
Dept. S.T. 
12 Warren Street New York 7, N. Y. 











A Book Bazaar Is Fun 


Condensed from The Wonderful World of Books 


(New American Library) 


ORE and more community and 

school organizations are discover- 
ing that book bazaars provide one of 
the ideal means of dramatizing books 
and stimulating interest in reading and 
owning them. 

Why is that true? Is it because they 
display books? Not necessarily, for other 
means of displaying books have been 
used in communities for a number of 
years. The real reason is that book 
bazaars stress not only the display of 
books but also the dramatizing of that 
display and the sale of books. And, 
besides, they include the close cooper- 
ation of the bookseller, the librarian, 
and the school. 

Many outstanding programs 
staged in conjunction with the bazaars. 
Sometimes local authors gave talks and 
autographed books. Panel discussions 
about controversial books were popular. 
A group of students reviewed new teen- 
age books before an audience in one 
school. In some towns, the mayor or 
superintendent of schools opened the 
bazaar by cutting a ribbon. 

The bazaars provided many activities 
for the classroom. In several schools, 
students listed their own book prefer- 
ences after seeing the exhibits. The par- 
ents received slips made out by students 
and used them as guides in buying 
books as Christmas gifts. Even parents 
who have never bought a book for their 
children are proud and pleased to grati- 
fy a specific request like this. 

Students made bookmarks and book 
jackets for their favorite books. One 
school asked each student to select his 
favorite book from past reading and 
then held an exhibit of the students’ 
favorite books. Beside each book was 
placed a card bearing the name of the 
child who selected it. 

Bazaars provided many outlets for 
student writing. Students wrote letters 
to parents and friends asking them to 
attend the bazaar. One group inter- 
viewed the persons active in the bazaar 
and wrote news stories about them. 

Students talented in art drew pictures 
of scenes in favorite books, designed 
posters to advertise the bazaar, and 
made drawings that served as_back- 
grounds for booths. 

Bazaars gained publicity for the 
schools and sponsoring groups as well 
as for books. Publicity began a month 
or more before the event and included 
an early announcement of the bazaar, 
an account of the students’ part in the 


were 


program, endorsements by the super- 
intendent of schools and other leading 
citizens helping with the bazaar, stories 
of cooperating shops and _ publishers, 
radio announcements, store-window dis- 
plays, posters, and much more. 

Most of the bazaars were held in 
November or December so that giving 
of books for Christmas might be 
stressed. Others were held successfully 
at other times in the school year. More 
important than the date is the enthu- 
siasm of the sponsors and the coopera- 
tion of the community. 

Typical of the reports on bazaars is 
the one from Mrs. H. W. Sawyer, li- 
brarian of Churchill County High 
School, Fallon, Nevada: 

“Our bazaar was not only successful, 
but outstanding. In a county high 
school of 340 students we put on a 
Book Bazaar. Five publishers and two 
bookshops sent us books for sale. Four- 
teen Nevada authors sent us manu- 
script material and five of them made 
a personal appearance. Students in the 
commercial department wrote letters in- 
viting every organization in the county 
to participate and they also sent out 
invitations to all the parents. 

“We had excellent publicity in our two 
weekly newspapers a month ahead of 
time, and the town was well covered 
with posters, which we made in our 
library. We have nine student-librarians, 
and the success was due in no small 
part to their hard work. 

“Truly, the book bazaar is an activity 
that warrants the attention of every 
person who is interested in promoting 
the reading and the ownership of 
books.” —Harpy Fincu 





RECOMMENDED 
BOOKS 


fer your Fall 1953 


BOOK BAZAAR 





1953 THEME THE WONDERFUL WORLD OF BOOKS 


For the first time this year Book 
Bazaar packets include a 16-page check 
list of more than 525 new books. Mr. 
Finch lists the titles by helpful cate- 
gories: Teen-age fiction, science, books 
for children under 12, sports, adven- 
ture, adult fiction, humor, etc. Also in- 
cluded in the fat $1 packet are posters, 
book jackets, and the Manual “Let’s 
Have a Book Bazaar.” See p. 47-T. 





Health 
Nutrition 
Personal 


You & Your 
Students 


Q. Where can we obtain information 
on materials for teaching nutrition in 
elementary school classes?—T. A. A. 


Growth 


A. The May 1953 issue of Curric- 
ulum and Materials, a publication of 
the New York City Board of Education, 
contains an excellent bibliography of 
free and inexpensive materials on nu- 
trition. Included are a list of books and 
pamphlets as general references for 
teachers, and a list of teaching aids for 
various age groups from kindergarten 
through senior high school. 

With the theme “. . . since nutrition 
education is a part of education for 
health, it is—in one sense—every educa- 
tor’s responsibility,” this issue reports 
what some of the New York City schools 
have done to promote nutrition educa- 
tion, and features an article on trends 
and needs in nutrition. 

Copies of this May 1953 
Curriculum and Materials are available 
at 10 cents each from Frank Weissler, 
Board of Education. 110 Livingston St., 
Brooklyn 1, N. Y. 


issue of 


Q. Recently two of our students were 
involved in a bad accident—one was 
driving a car, the other on a bicycle. 
Can you suggest sources of materials on 
teaching safety and good driving?—Mrs 
A. M.S 


A. Agencies supplying information 
and materials on safety Na- 
tional Safety Council, Ill.; 
American Automobile Assn., Washing 
ton, D. C.; Nat’] Commission on Safety 
Education, N. E. A., Washington, D. C. 

To help teach good driving we sug- 
gest the film, Motor Mania, a one-reel 
Technicolor cartoon produced by Walt 
Disney productions. This 16mm. film. 
suitable for use by high schools, has 
received numerous safety awards fon 
its contribution to education. 
Available on rental or long-term lease 
from Safety Div.. Association Films 
347 Madison Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 

Another useful film is Bicycling Safe- 
ly Today. This 16mm_ 20-minute film 
illustrates rules of safe riding, road con- 
duct, hand signals. and courtesy. Ob- 
tain from Bicycling Institute of Amer- 
ica, 122 E. 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. 
Borrower pays transportation costs and 
booking should be made two weeks 


ahead. 


include: 
Chicago, 


drives 


Q. We have had some questions from 
parents as to the extent of Federal con- 
trol of the school lunch program. Can 
you help us with the answer?—H. S. 


A. The National School Lunch Pro- 
gram, authorized by Congress on a per- 
manent basis in 1946, is administered 
and supervised in the individual states 
by the state department of education. 
These state agencies select schools for 
participation, set rates for cash assis- 
tance, establish and enforce regulations, 
and supervise food distribution. 

The U. S. Dept. of Agriculture ad- 
ministers the program nationally, sets 
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nutritional standards for the meals, and 
provides: (1) cash to assist schools in 
making local food purchases, (2) foods 
which are purchased especially for the 
program or donated from supplies pur- 
chased under market stabilization pro- 
grams, and (3) technical assistance on 
food purchases and use, and food man- 
agement problems. 

More than 75 per cent of the Federal 
school lunch appropriation is granted 
states in cash, and these funds can be 
used by schools for purchase of any 
food. Most of this food is purchased 
from local farmers and merchants. 

—JACQUELINE DE GOUMOIS 





How to make 
Lite Insurance 
easter to reach 


Over 359,200 
copies were used 
by teachers last year 


What 
Life 
Insurance 
Means... 


Teachers tell us: 


@ this booklet is an excellent source of 
authoritative information 


@ it is most helpful in developing a lesson unit, 
gives one confidence in putting it over 


[n clear, simple style, “What Life 
Insurance Means” points out the im- 
portance of life insurance in family 
affairs and in community and _ na- 
tional life. And it makes your teach- 
ing job twice as easy! 

Developed with the help of W. 
Linwood Chase, Ph.D., Boston Uni- 
versity; Alfred Nussbaum, B.S.S., 


Lafayette High School, Brooklyn, 
N. Y.; Ruth M. Robinson, M.A., 
Board of Education,Cleveland,Ohio. 
A special teacher’s guide is filled 
with quiz material, background notes 
and other helpful hints. 
FREE: Send coupon below for this unit. 
if, after reviewing it, you wish copies, 
you inay get them without charge. 


INSTITUTE OF LIFE INSURANCE 


Central Source of Information about Life Insurance 
488 Madison Avenue, New York 22, N.Y. 


Educational Division, Institute of Life Insurance, 488 Madison Ave., New York 22, N.Y. 
Please send me a free copy of “What Life Insurance Means” and the Teacher’s Guide 


Name 


Title 





School 


Grade 





Street 





Zone__ State 








(Sorry, not available in Canada. ) 
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Teaching Aids for SENIOR SCHOLASTIC 


BASED ON MATERIALS IN THIS ISSUE 


The Supreme Court (p. 9) 


Digest of the Article 

The United States Supreme Court 
commands great prestige in its han- 
lling of various legal matters concern- 
ing the relationship of the states to the 
Federal Government and other rela- 
tionships in which it has either appel- 
iate or original jurisdiction. Its prestige 
ias been built in part by the influence 
of such outstanding chief justices as 
John Marshall, Charles Evans Hughes, 
and justices like Oliver Wendell 
Holmes, Jr. How the justices arrive at 
a decision, the circumstances under 
which they will accept a case for re- 
view, the impact of the times on their 
decisions, and the difficulty of select- 
ing a successor to late Chief Justice 
Fred Vinson are considered in_ this 
article. 
Aim 

To help students understand the role 


of the Supreme Court in our country’s 
history and how the Court works. 


Assignments 

1. Explain each of the following 
terms: (a) “strict” interpretation; (b) 
“broad” interpretation; (c) writ of cer- 
tiorari; (d) brief. 

2. The Supreme Court handles cases 
in which it has “original” or “appellate” 
jurisdiction. Explain the terms. 

3. What factors do the justices take 
into consideration before reaching a 
decision? 

4. The Supreme Court is regarded 
as a powerful branch of the Federal 
Government. Justify the statement. 


Discussion Questions 

1. Recently the death of Chief Jus- 
tice Fred Vinson was headlined in all 
of our daily newspapers. Why? 

2. If you were President Eisenhower 
what factors would you consider before 
deciding on the-appointment of a new 
justice to the Supreme Court? 

3. Why is the Supreme Court so 
essential to the life of the nation? 

4. Occasionally the Supreme Court 
must decide whether an_ individual’s 
rights under the First Amendment have 
been violated. What is the First 
Amendment? What factors will the 
justices take into consideration before 
reaching a decision? 


Things to Do 

1. Have the class watch the daily 
newspapers for news of cases being 
considered by the Supreme Court. 
Items can be clipped, pasted in note- 





national life. 


Adenauer. 


to reject it. 


forgive us the pun in the title. 


spelunker. 





WHAT'S IN THIS ISSUE 


American History and Government—“Supreme Court and the Chief 
Justice,” beginning on page 9. Both the Court and the Justices come alive 
in this clearly written account of how the court reaches a decision, the 
impact of the Chief Justice on the court, and the role of the court in our 


World History, Modern European Histery—“Germany Goes West,” 
beginning on page 11. A refreshing survey of Germany's place in the mod- 
ern world and an evaluation of the recent victory at the polls by Chancellor 


World History, American History, Moral and Ethical Values—“Why Do 
Some People Fall for Communism?” beginning on page 20. In the third 
in our “Freedom Answers Communism” series, we probe the complicated 
motivations which have led some people to accept communism and others 


American History, Problems of American Democracy—“2-D or Not 
y ! 

2-D?” is our Forum Topic of the Week, beginning on page 7. Even if you 

are at home amid the war of 3-D versus 2-D projection of films, you will 


General Interest (recreational)-—-“Cave Woman,” on page 6. 
“Interview of the Week,” we meet a grandmother who is also a sturdy 


In our 








books, with brief summaries and dates 
and sources of clippings indicated. 

2. A student can consult a_ biog- 
raphy of John Marshall or a standard 
American history text for a report to the 
class on how Marshall strengthened 
the Federal Government. Another re- 
porter can investigate Thomas Jeffer- 
son’s changed views on_ interpreting 
the Constitution when he was confront- 
ed with the purchase of Louisiana. 

3. The class can study especially 
significant parts of the Constitution's 
text; e.g., the Ist and 5th Amendments; 
Art. I, Sec. 8, par. 18 (the “elastic 
clause”). Current controversies involv- 
ing these clauses can be considered. 


Germany (p. 11) 


Digest of the Article 

Germany continues to be divided 
despite continued efforts by the West 
to reach a settlement with the Russians 
based on free elections in all of Ger- 
many. The Russians fear free elections 
and have had to use force to quell un- 
rest in East Germany. In the recent 
landslide victory of the Christian Dem- 
ocratic Party under Chancellor Konrad 
Adenauer, it was clear that West Ger- 
mans are pro-West. This is an en- 
couraging step toward the unity of Eu- 
rope and the strengthening of the West 
militarily and economically. 


Aim 
To help students understand political 


conditions in a divided Germany and 
the significance of the recent elections 
in West Germany. 


Discussion Questions 

1. Why is Germany 
“workshop of Europe?” 

2. In recent months the free elec- 
tion in West Germany was given nu- 
merous columns of space in our news- 
papers and considerable attention on 
the air. Account for this interest. 

3. Why are the Russians unwilling 
free elections for all of 


called the 


to agree to 
Germany? 

4. What evidence have we that both 
Communists and Fascists are weak in 
West Germany? 

5. How has the victory of the 
Christian Democratic Party under 
Chancellor Adenauer strengthened the 
West? 

6. Do you think that the title of the 
article on Germany is a good one? 
Defend your answer. 


Why Do Some People Fall for 
Communism? (p. 20) 


Discussion Questions 

1. Why did a talented writer like 
Robert Rossen become a Communist? 
What caused him to turn against the 
Communists? 

2. There is no single reason why 
people join the Communist party. Do 
you agree? Explain more fully. 





3. Klaus Fuchs wrote: “By being 
anti-Fascist I created a rightness for 
myself beside which personal guilt 
seemed unimportant.” What is meant 
by the term anti-Fascist? How does 
Fuchs’ family life help to explain the 
idea of personal guilt? 

. 4. Describe some of the ways in 
which Communists disguise their real 
intentions. 

5. Discuss the connection between 
democracy and human welfare. What 
attitude have Communists taken _to- 
ward human welfare? 


2-D or Not 2-D (p. 7) 


Digest of the Forum 

In the past year various variations 
of the three dimensional approach to 
presenting motion pictures have been 


include Cinerama, 
rolaroid ghicces 


introduced. These 
Natural Vision (with 
for the audience), and most recently 
CinemaScope as seen in “Lhe Robe.” 
3-D films require an additional invest- 
ment by both producers of films and 
theatre owners. Increased attendance 
has resulted, but there is doubt about 
whether 3-D can hold audiences which 
have been lured away by television. 
Defenders of 2-D argue that motion 
pictures can compete with TV only if 
film stories and production are superior 
in quality. 


Discussion Questions 

1. How many of you have seen one 
or more of the new 3-D pictures? Tell 
us about one of the pictures you saw. 
Do you think the picture would have 
been as interesting to you if it had 
been presented in the usual two di- 
mensions? Why? 
2. If you were a stock holder in a 
motion picture company, would you 
want the directors to invest in any of 
the 3-D movies? Why? 

3. Which one of the 3-D movies do 


you think most likely to win the sup- | 


po-t of the movie-going public? De- 
fend your choice. 


4. How does the success of a 2-D | 


picture like Little Boy Lost affect the 
thinking of motion picture producers: 
5. Describe the effect of 3-D films 


on profits made from the sale of films 


in foreign lands. 

6. As a member of the motion pic- 
ture audience, what advice would you 
give motion picture producers unde 
cided what to do about 3-D films? 


Things to Do 


1. Poll the school on how pupils feel 


about 3-D films. Appropriate questions | 


can be framed by the class. 

2. Write letters to the editor of the 
school newspaper giving your point of 
view on 3-D films. 

3. Interview the manager of the lo- 


cal theatre on the question of 3-D 


2 








Coming Up! 
in Future Issues 


October 14, 1953 

National Affairs Article: Authorities 
—City and state and interstate and in- 
tercity authorities and commission, how 
they are set up, how they work, and 
the arguments for and against their 
creation. 

Foreign Affairs Article: Inside Gua- 
temala—A first-hand report on our 
Caribbean neighbor and the menace 
of Communism on Uncle Sam’s door- 
step in Latin America. 

Forum Topic of the Week: Should all 
high school students be required to 
study a modern foreign language?—A 
pro and con discussion of this subject. 

October 21, 1953 

Special Issue on Highway Transpor- 

tation. 








films. Have the class draw up worth- 
while questions before attempting the 
interview. Practice interviews may be 
held in class. 


THIS WEEK’S QUIZ ANSWERS 


(See page 22) 

I. Supreme Court: A. a-5; b-4; c-3; d-2. 
B. 1-certiorari; 2-brief; 3-original; 4-broad; 
5-nine; 6-appellate. 

II. Germany: a-4; b-4; c-1; d-2; 
f-3; g-2; h-4. 

Ill. Reading a Graph: 1-F; 2-T; 
4-NS; 5-T. 

IV. Fact or Opinion: 1-F; 
O; 5-F; 6-F. 





e-3; 
3-T; 


2-O; 3-F; 4- 
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Tools for Teachers 
Highways of the Future 


Oct. 21 in Senior Scholastic 


PAMPHLETS: Automobile 
(chart 22 by 34 inches on the historv of 
the automobile), 1952, free; The Auto- 
mobile Story (nine teaching units for the 
primary, intermediate and upper grades). 
1952, free: Announcement of Winners, 
General Motors Better Highways Awards 
Contest, 1953, free, General Motors Cor- 
poration, Public Relations Dept., Detroit 2, 
Mich. A Chronicle of the Automotive In- 
dusiry in America, 1951, free; Automobile 
Facts and Figures, 1952, free, Automobile 
Manufacturers Association, 320 New Cen 
ter Building, Detroit 2, Mich. High School 
Driver Education, 1950, 50¢, National 
Commission of Safety Education, National 
Education Association, 1201 16th Street, 
Washington 6, D. C. Sportsmanlike Driving: 
Teacher's Manual, 1950, 53¢, American 
Automobile Association, Washington, D. C 
Who-—Me? The Travelers 1953 Book of 
Street and Accident Data, 1953, free, Trav- 
elers Insurance Companies, Hartford, Conn. 

FILMS: Expressways, 25 minutes, sale 
or free loan, Portland Cement Association, 
33 West Grand Ave., Chicago, Ill. The 
Look of Things, 19 minutes, free loan, 
General Motors Corporation, Public Rela- 
tions Dept., Film Section, 3044 W. Grand 
Blvd., Detroit 2, Mich. Designing the cars 
of tomorrow. America’s Traffic Problem, 
16 minutes, sale, March of Time Forum 
Films, 369 Lexington Ave., New York 17, 
N. Y. Transportation, 11 minutes, Carl F 
Mahnke Productions. 215 Est Third St 
Des Moines, Iowa. Employment require- 
ments of bus, truck, anu i .xi un. 

FILMSTRIPS: Driver Education, 12 
filmstrips, General Motors Photographic. 
485 W. Milwaukee Ave., Detroit 2, Mich 
Includes driver qualifications and skills. 


Progress 








3 New YOUNG AMERICA Filmstrip Sets 


FOR SOCIAL STUDIES AND LANGUAGE ARTS 
Elementary—Junior High School—High School 
SOCIAL STUDIES 


Each of these series designed as a contemporary story of life in another country. 
Helps give your students a better understanding and appreciation of life in 


other lands. 


LIFE IN OTHER COUNTRIES SERIES 


six filmstrips, each a complete photo- 


graphic story of a farm family in Turkey, Denmark, Netherlands, Switzerland, 


Greece, and Canada 


CHILDREN OF EUROPE SERIES 


shows the pattern of their daily life. 
Set of six filmstrips, black and white 


six FULL-COLOR filmstrips, each an origi- 


$16.50 


nal and contemporary story, built around the daily life of a boy or girl in Ire- 


land, Norway, Switzerland, France, Holland, and Italy. 
Set of six filmstrips, FULL-COLOR 


$30.00 


LANGUAGE ARTS 


PUNCTUATION SERIES 


five filmstrips, in FULL-COLOR, explaining and 


demonstrating the function and everyday use of the Comma, the Semi-Colon and 
Colon, End Punctuation Marks, and Quotation Marks. Designed for Middle 
Grades and Junior High School to motivate the study of punctuation. 


Set of five filmstrips, FULL-COLOR 


$26.50 


YAF Filmstrips and Films are available for examination prior to 
purchase. New 1953-1954 descriptive catalogs sent free upon request 


YOUNG AMERICA FILMS, INC. 


Department ST10, 18 E. 41st Street 


New York 17, N. Y. 











WE WANT TO KNOW 
how you used “Why Study English?” 


Your letter describing your class- 
room methods in teaching G. E.’s 
four-page unit will be eligible for 
the following prizes: 

First prize $25 
Five second prizes $10 
Ten third prizes $5 

Letters will be judged by the edi- 
tors of Scholastic Magazines on the 
basis of clarity, practicability, and 
originality. Concrete details will be 
considered preferable to general 
descriptions. The letter may be of 
any length and informal in style. 

Send letters to: ““Why Study Eng- 
lish?” Editor, Scholastic Magazines, 
33 W. 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. 

Deadline: Midnight, Nov. 6, 1953. 
All letters will be acknowledged, and 
the winners notified before Nov. 20, 
1953. 











What English Authorities Say 


HEN a great manufacturing cor- 

poration spends thousands of dol- 
lars to “beat the drums” for English— 
that’s news! Within this issue you will 
find a four-page insert “Why Study 
English?” prepared by General Electric 
and supplied to 1,400,000 subscribers to 
Scholastic Magazines. 

In August we sent the few advance 
proofs available to some leaders in Eng- 
lish. This is what they said: 

“Please record my enthusiastic ap- 
proval of General Electric's appeal to 
young people to cultivate clarity and 
conventional correctness in their writ- 
ing and speaking. General Electric’s 
message should rouse any but the per- 
verted and the hopelessly discouraged.” 
-W. Wilbur Hatfield, Editor, The Eng- 
lish Journal. 

“Our thanks to GE and Scholastic for 
helping to interpret some important 
aims in studying English today. With 
the flood of youngsters surging up 
through our schools and _ prospective 
shortages of well-trained teachers, we 
will need all the help we can get—not 
simply for the teacher's sake, but for 
everyone's sake, if America is to meet 
its responsibilities and opportunities.” 
—Lennox Grey, head, Dept. of Teach- 
ing English and Foreign Languages, 
Teachers College, Columbia University. 

““Why Study English?’ may well be 
the most efficient builder of proper atti- 
tudes toward high school English we 
have had since someone laid out that 
familiar formula showing how each 
hour spent in English classes added 
dollars to one’s potential earning power. 
The most stubborn obstacles to effec- 
tive instruction in the English language 
arts are the mental blocks, the resist- 

(Continued on page 54-T) 


Suggested Lesson Plan for 


“Why Study English?” 


Aims 

To show students why English skills 
are important to both their future suc- 
cess and personal development. This 
unit shows why a large industrial cor- 
poration like General Electric thinks so. 


Motivation 


Have you ever thought of English 
courses as a “waste of time”? Have you 
chosen a career in which you believe 
that the study of English will prove of 
little use to you? Do you think that 
English is not so “practical” as subjects 
like math and science? That the only 
people who think English is important 
are English teachers? Then this article 


may surprise you. 


Suggestion for Procedure 


Younger students and slow readers 
will derive more profit from this article 
it the teacher guides them through the 
first reading. Have students open their 
magazines to the article, and read the 
first few paragraphs aloud to them. 
Then ask them to describe the main 
points that have been made in the sec- 
tion read. As the students outline these 
points, list them on the board. Next tell 
the students to read a specified num- 
ber of paragraphs to themselves (num- 
ber to be determined by your knowl- 
edge of their reading speed). When 
they have finished, ask them again to 
list the main ideas in what they've read, 
and add these ideas to the list on the 
board. Continue this procedure, alter- 
nating between sections you read aloud 
and sections the students read. 


Student Activities 

1. Read “Why Study English”? care- 
fully. As you read, look for central ideas 
under the following headings: (a) rea- 
sons why the ability to speak and write 
well is important to anyone, no matter 
what his future plans; (b) specific ways 
in which English skills have been useful 
to General Electric scientists; (c) the 
kinds of attitudes that will help you to 
improve your writing and speaking 
ability; (d) why your English skills may 
decide whether or not you get the job 
vou want. 

2. Set up a classroom scene with one 
student acting as the owner of a hard- 
ware firm, and another student acting 
as a young person being interviewed for 
a salesman’s job. Have the “employer” 
ask such questions as the following: (a) 
Why do you think you would like this 


job? (b) What special interests and ex- 
perience do you have which you think 
would be useful to you in this type of 
work? (c) How much would you expect 
to earn at the start? 

As the rest of the students listen in 
on the interview, ask them to take notes 
on how the “interviewee” expresses 
himself. (To prevent embarrassment of 
the student being interviewed, he may 
be told to make a few deliberate mis- 
takes.) Then ask the students to decide, 
on the basis of their notes, whether or 
not the job candidate’s command of 
English would have favorably impressed 
the employer. Discuss particular mis- 
takes as well as well-expressed answers. 

3. Discuss the quotation from the lab- 
oratory notebook of Vincent J. Schaefer, 
describing the first artificial snow- 
making. What makes this an effective 
piece of writing? (Suggestions: use of 
active verbs, actual quotation, vivid 
nouns—like “streamers” of snow. 

4. Discuss the article’s mention of 
“mental blocks” that prevent people 
from improving their written and 
spoken English. What “blocks” does the 
article cite? Can you think of other 
“blocks” that stand in the way of effec- 
tive use of English? (Suggestions: feel- 
ing that it is “unmanly” or “pretentious” 
to express yourself correctly; unwilling- 
ness to admit that your English is not 
what it should be; “don’t care” atti- 
tudes; failure to realize importance of 
speech and writing in any walk of life.) 

5. Read the article a second time, 
underlining (or copying down) the 
statements which you consider particu- 
larly important. 

6. Make a class scrapbook entitled 
“English at Work.” Have each student 
contribute a page. Directions: Clip from 
a magazine or newspaper a_ picture 
showing a certain type of worker (sec- 
retary, salesman, doctor, scientist, clerk, 
etc.). Underneath the picture, write: 
“English is important to me in my work 
because —.” List underneath this head- 
ing the various ways in which this em- 
ployee would use oral and written Eng- 
lish in his work. 

7. Have students ask several employ- 
ers in their community to comment on 
the value of English skills in their lines 
of business. Bring their quoted com- 
ments to class and discuss them. 


Teachers who wish to obtain addi- 
tional copies of this article, “Why 
Study English?” may address requests 
to: Public Relations Services Division, 
General Electric Company, Schenectady 
5, New York. 
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For flash...as well as sunlight... 
you get guaranteed results with 





ANSCO All-Weather Film! 





Just think of the advantage you 
have when your camera is loaded 
with Ansco All-Weather Film! 


This modern film is designed to 
give you excellent results on gloomy 
days as well as in bright sunlight— 
indoors as well as out under the sky! 
Under all these conditions, you are 
guaranteed results that please — or 
simply return the negatives and guar- 
antee bond packed with every roll 
to Ansco and you'll receive a new 
roll of film free! 


You'll find Ansco All-Weather 
Film has all the speed you can use 
for flashbulb pictures of parties, 
games and goings-on around home 
or school. So it’s a mighty good film 
to keep in your camera and on hand 
for all occasions. 





THIS IS LIKE FINDING MONEY! . SAVE 15¢ and keep a reserve 


Don't forget about Ansco’s generous extra supply of film 

award money in the Scholastic-Ansco Photog- , pore | . handy by getting 

raphy Awards! If you take a prize-winning atte + your 

picture on Ansco Film, Ansco automatically x4 

doubles the regular prize! That's another a. | ANSCO 

mighty good reason why it pays to keep Ansco ALL-WEATHER 

Film in your camera! Watch for announcement i FILM in the 

and full details of 1954 Scholastic-Ansco Pho- : 

tography Awards in next week's issue of this { 3-ROLL 
ECONOMY PAK! 


magazine. 








ANSCO Binghamton, N. Y. A Division of General Aniline & Film Corporation. “From Research ‘to Reality” 
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[INSURANCE QUESTION] 


Again, Mutual Benefit Life is payin 
ey on life insurance answered in t 


$5 for every 
ese ads. So get 


sy! What puzzles you about life insurance ? Just write 
out your questions, as briefly as possible, then mail to 
Mutual Benefit Life, Educational Division, 300 Broad- 
way, Newark, New Jersey. 


eeeeeoeeveeeeeeeeeeneeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee 


Gd. In the event of death of parents 


whose children are minors, wou 
the company agree to hold the 
insurance wn a trust fund, or 
would it be turned over to a 
guardian or a bank? 
MARY ANNE WILLIAMSON, 
PROVIDENCE, RHODE ISLAND 


Your question brings up one of 


the finest features of The Mutual 
Benefit Life Insurance Company 
—liberal “settlement options.” 
For example, an insured person 
can instruct the company to 
(a) pay the full amount of the 
policy in a lump sum or (b) pay 
only a portion of the policy at 
once with the balance, plus in- 
terest, to be paid over a number 
of months or years, or (c) pay 


FOSS SOSH SDSS CHOPS OHSSCOOSSOSSISSSCOSCSCESSOSCSCEOCSCCHOSOHSHOESECKECOC HS OKEORO OC CHHO CEES 


interest only, holding the face 
value for payment at a later 
date—perhaps for college. These 
and countless other settlement 
arrangementsare available. They 
cost nothing, require no aed 
ian’s or bank’s attention. 


Q. Is it possible to drxp an insurance 
policy and pick tt up where you 
eft off within six months ? 
REVERLA PEARSON, 
LAURINBURG, NORTH CAROLINA 


Fro Yes—but you would be required 
to take andes another physical 
examination. Also, you would 
have to pay up your back pre- 
miums. & it’s best to keep your 
policy in effect. Usually, that’s 
possible by borrowing against 
the cash value of your policy 
and using the money to pay 
your premiums. That way, you 
run no risk of becoming “‘un- 
insurable,” and you can repay 
the loan with interest at your 
convenience. 


THE 


MUTUAL BENEFIT LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
Educational Division, 300 Broadway, Newark, New Jersey 





Chovwe the right point 


for the way you write... by number 


Fda it to the barrel of 


an Esterbrook Fountain Pen 


Wnle with the pen that 
writes your way... naturally 


rs pra 
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. and that’s what we mean! This let- 
ters column, a regular feature, is open 
to opinion en any subject and criticism 
of any kind, brickbats or orchids. We 
want to know what’s on your mind. 
Other readers do, too. Address Letters 
Editor, Senior Scholastic, 33 W. 42nd 


| Street, New York 36, N. Y. 


| Scoreboards Away 
| Dear Editor: 


I was reading your Senior Scholastic 


| of Sept. 23 when I noticed an error. It 


is on the front cover of the issue. The 
error is that you have a scoreboard of 
6 to 3 in favor of the home team. The 
visitor did not score in the top of the 
9th inning and yet you put down a zero 
for the home team in the ending of the 


| ninth. In most cases where the home 


team is ahead or leading, going into the 


| ninth inning, they do not go to bat. 


I enjoy reading your magazine. Keep 
up the good work. 
Edward Sellinger 
Brooklyn, New York 
(Thanks, Edward, for calling the 
error to our attention. We slipped up, 


or our artist did—which is the same 


thing. Incidentally, you were first to 
spot the error—and no wonder, coming 
from the land of the Dodgers.—Ed. ) 


Greetings from Germany 
Dear Editor: 

A new school year will soon start— 
or has started already when you get this 
letter—and it will be the first time in 
three years that I shall be without my 


| Senior Scholastic. My subscription has 


ended and I just want to say “thank 


| you” in this letter. 


I first came into touch with your mag 
azine when I was in the U. S. as a guest 


| of the Rotary Club of Plymouth, Mich. 


I attended the high school there. We 
used Senior Scholastic in government 
class, different members of the class 
giving talks on the various articles in it. 


| I have often talked about German af- 
| fairs covered by your magazine and 


have answered questions of my class- 
mates. When the one-semester course 
ended I got my Senior Scholastic in my 
history class and at the end of my year’s 
stay I subscribed for it, the magazine 
to be sent to Germany. 

All during the time of my subscrip- 
tion to your magazine I have been 
immensely impressed by it. I have al- 
ways found it interesting, yes, thrilling. 
I believe your magazine to be an ex- 
cellent service to American youth. By 
it the interested reader will be well in- 
formed about everything there is to 





know about domestic and foreign af- 
fairs. And then those regular features 
like “Boy dates Girl,” the sports corner, 
“Say What You Please,” the short sto- 
ries, the stamp column. It is really a 
good all-around magazine of which I 
have not found any of the same quality 
in Germany. I really envy American 
youth for it. 

There is one thing I'd like to praise 
which is quite particular and personal 
to me and probably to all your non- 
Anglo-American readers. Your maga- 
zine is wonderfully easy to read. My 
words may not fully express my enthusi- 
asm, but if they should sound too en- 
thusiastic you would probably believe 
me to be apple polishing, as the saying 
so nicely goes. 

One idea, however, I think, although 
already urged, you did not take up. I'd 
like to speak again for it. In the Sep- 
tember 17, 1952, issue you printed the 
letter of a Japanese correspondence 
club and the letter of Nancy Watler, 
one asking for pen pals, the other pro- 
posing a pen pal column. 

I watched the following issues. No- 


body seemed interested, apparently. 
But there must yet be some interest in 
this idea, because in the April 29, 1953, 
issue Mahmed Seirafi-Zadeh, Teheran, 
Iran, writes in his letter that he -got 
several letters for pen-friendships on 
account of a letter he wrote on your 
Iran articles, which you published sev- 
eral issues before April 29. 

Now here is my proposal. As you 
say, you cannot print every individual 
name and address but there are count- 
less magazines around the world with 
pen pal columns open to anyone desir- 
ing correspondence. Why shouldn’t you 
open up a column* with addresses of 
clubs? Interested readers send in names 
and addresses. 

As I do not know any in Germany, 
interested teen-agers might write to me 
at my school address. Lots of my class- 
mates are interested in corresponding. 
with American students. 

Gerold Schmidt 
Warendorf High School 
Aufbauschule 
Warendorf, Westphalia 
Germany 








OUR FRONT COVER 


MAN ON THE BIKE is crossing a bridge 
in Berlin, Germany. Behind him lies the 
West—and freedom. Before him lies the 
Soviet Zone, which begins at the other 
end of the bridge. Strapped to the back 
of the bike is a free American food pack- 
age—an “Eisenhower parcel’’—which he 
has obtained at a food distribution cen- 
ter in West Berlin. 








Answers to last week's puzzle 
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. Star, Your Show of 
Shows. 


Erwin show. 


Video Varieties 


3. Comic - 
5. “Bravo” in Spanish. 


. “Mr. Peepers.” 

‘To Mack’s Amateur 
Hour. 

. Also. 

Skelton. 


. Dag Hammarskjold is its 
Secretary-General. 

. Delaware (abbr.). 

. Man of science on Ford 
Theatre, _—. K. Marshall. 
. Frequency Modulation 
(abbr.). 


2. Lucille Ball and Desi 


3. Strong winds. 


. Dress. 
28. Relph Edwards emcee’s 


This Is Life. 
. Morning. 
Friend Irma. 


. Not in. 


. This symbol appears on 
a doctor’s prescriptien. 
. Hello. 

. Nickname for Nancy. 

. A star of the Colgate 
Comedy Hour, 
Cantor. 

. TV sportscaster —____ 
Allen. 

. Standing room only 
(abbr. ). 

. Martin Kane, Private 


5. Emcee ______ Link letter. 


. Beast of burden. 

. Shade tree. 

. Noah’s — 

. Prefix meaning “two.” 

. Newspaper of the air: 
Meet the 

. Once more. 

. Musical show: Your Hit 


. Emcee James on 
Chance of a Lifetime. 


. Electrified particle. 
3. Perform. 
. Arrived (abbr.). 
. Male star of Those Two, 


SS eee 


. Limited (abbr.), 

. Preposition: at. 

. Fairy. 

. Democrat (abbr.). 


Aldrich. 


. Coming soon: TV. 
. Unit of weight. 

. Short for laboratory. 

. Funnymen Bob and —_, 
. Eyes (French). 

. Chemical symbol for 


silver. 


. Senior (abbr.). 

. “Mama’s” family name. 
. A Date with ‘ 

. Mr. Television, “Uncle 


. Star of You Bet Your 


Life. 


3. Poem. 
. Bind together. 
. Comic 
. Negative answer. 
. Not pa. 
. Entreaty. 
. Kukla, 
. Make a mistake. 
. Master Surgeon Dentist 


Shriner. 


and Gllie. 


(abbr.). 


9. Era. 
. Relatives. 
. Harrisburg is its capital 


(abbr.). 


. Point on compass. 
. Paid notice. 
. Chemical symbol for 


nickel. 


By William Bennett 
St. Mary’s Academy 
Little Falls, New York 


“Starred words refer to television 
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Students are invited to submit original crossword puzzles for publication 
in Scholastic Magazines. Each puzzle should be built around one subject, 
which may be drawn from History, Art, Science, or any other field of 
knowledge. Maximum about 50 words, of which at least 10 must be 
related to the theme. For each puzzle published we will pay $10. Entries 
must include puzzle design, definitions, answers on separate sheets, de- 
sign with answer filled in, and statement by student that the puzzle is 
eriginal and his own work. Keep a copy as puzzles cannot be returned. 
Give name, address, school, and grade. Address Puzzle Editor, Senior 
Scholastic, 33 West 42nd $t., New York 36, N. Y. Answers next week. 
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INTERVIEW OF THE WEEK 





Cave Woman 


Meet Ida Sawtelle, who makes a hobby 
of exploring deep, dangerous caves 


BOUT nine o'clock on the morning of the Fourth of July 

a grandmother from Brooklyn, New York, disappeared 

into a hole in the ground in West Virginia. She didn’t come 
out until 6:30 a.m. the next day. 

I watched her and her companions get a first look at the 
sun in twenty-one and a half hours. She was plastered with 
mud from head to foot. Her clothes were soaking wet and 
torn in various places. She hadn't had a bit of sleep while 
she was underground and had lived on cold food like Army 
C-rations. The men with her were tired and quiet but she 
was singing. A couple of hours later she was crouched over 
a charcoal stove, whipping up bacon and eggs for the entire 
party. 

This was Mrs. Ida Sawtelle, a tall, erect woman with 
gray curly hair, strongly chiseled features and, it seems, 
muscles of finely tempered steel. What she and her friends 
had been doing is known as spelunking, climbing down into 
a deep, dangerous cave for “fun.” 

It is not a sport for those with soft muscles or giddy 
minds. Schoolhouse Cave, where we were, is considered so 
dangerous for novices that you can’t find it on a map. Those 
who know where it is won’t tell you unless you're an experi- 
enced “spelunker.” I was allowed to go about 200 yards in 
from the entrance to the “jumping off place” but no farther. 
From there on the going is so hard that anyone without 
experience might kill himself. 


“We Don’t Take Chances and So We Don’t Get Hurt” 


Several weeks later I sat on the sun porch of Mrs. Saw- 
telle’s home surrounded by dogs (she runs a boarding 
kennel, teaches Junior Red Cross classes, and puts on ice- 
cream parties for boys and girls in the neighborhood). I 
asked her whether spelunking wasn’t too dangerous. 

“There is always some danger,” she told me, “but we 
put a lot of emphasis ‘on safety. Anyone who goes into a 
cave with us has to have the right equipment. We have to 
do a lot of climbing with ropes. Those ropes are tested 
beforehand to hold more than the weight of our bodies. 
We don’t take chances and so we don’t get hurt. 

“You know,” she said thoughtfully, “that might be a good 
rule for whatever we do. ‘Don’t take silly chances and you 
won't get hurt.’” 

Mrs. Sawtelle has been climbing up (mountains) and 
down (caves) for many years. She became interested in 
mountain climbing while a student at Randolph-Macon 


= = 


*% te QUOTE OF THE WEEK 


“. . . we are being subjected to terrific air and artillery 
bombardment and it is unreasonable to expect that we can 
hold out for long. We have done our best . . . and although 
we are beaten we are still unashamed.” 

—General Jonathan M. Wainwright, Hero of Corregidor 


World Wide photo 


Woman’s College in Lynchburg, Virginia. Since then, she 
has climbed and jumped and swung on ropes every time 
she had the chance. Her idea of a fine week end is to travel 
up the Hudson River to a place across from the Military 
Academy at West Point, where there are steep stone surfaces 
rising hundreds of feet into the air. The place is called 
Breakneck and one time she almost did. 

“But that fall was because I was tired and careless,” she 
says. “I have taken boys and girls up there to train them 
and no one ever gets hurt. Of course, we don't call a 
skinned elbow or a bruised shin getting hurt.” 

Mrs. Sawtelle is a member of the Adirondack Mountain 
Club and the National Speleological Society. As a matter 
of fact, she is the only woman in the United States who is 
chairman of one of the society's chapters. It is known as the 
Metropolitan New York Grotto. Lawyers, doctors, engineers, 
and businessmen are enthusiastic members of this group of 
“cave crawlers.” , 

“I think of spelunking as mountain climbing in reverse 
and in the pitch dark,” she says. 


“There Has to Be Teamwork” 

A prospective member has to be 17 to join the society. 
But if there are men and women with experience accom- 
panying the party, any healthy boy or girl can have the 
thrill of going deep inside the earth. Some caves are really 
beautiful; others are just places to go for the adventure 
of leaving a hot summer sun in exchange for temperatures 
that get close to freezing. 

Mrs. Sawtelle told me that “cave crawling” is getting 
more popular all the time, especially among students who 
have the right kind of adult guidance and the right kind of 
equipment. 

Why? was my last question. 

“Well, there are all sorts of reasons,” she said. “In the 
first place, no one can explore a cave alone. There has to be 
teamwork, helping the other fellow up or down. Most folks 
like to be part of a team that works smoothly. They like to 
know that they can depend on the rest and the rest can 
depend on them. 

“Then, there are all sorts of things to learn. There is 
always some mapping to be done. Rock formations can 
be studied. Many caves are full of bats and all bats are not 
the same, believe me. There are five different kinds right 
here in the east. 

“But maybe the best part is using your body and your 
mind to do something hard. If you keep yourself strong 
physically and don’t get excited in an emergency, then you 
can be a good spelunker.” —RaLpH CHAPMAN 
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American Weekly 


ABOUT THE QUESTION 


Ever since Cinerama made its debut a year ago last 
month, the movie industry has been in a panic of decision 
and indecision. So successful was Cinerama that everyone 
agreed the time had come for a change. The new three 
dimensional (length, width, and depth) process looked like 
just the thing the movie industry needed to lure American 
audiences from their television screens. Almost simultane- 
ously, however, Arch Oboler’s Bwana Devil, with its leaping 
lions and African spear-throwers, proved that 3-D could be 
obtained in another way entirely—and far less expensively. 
The panic was on. 

Briefly, the problem was this. Cinerama achieves its star- 
tlingly life-like effect by drastically widening the screen, 
virtually engulfing its audience in the picture. But Cinerama, 
with its huge, arc-shaped screen, required three projectors 
working simultaneously, plus a special sound reproducer to 
handle its seven separate speaker systems. Switching from 
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FORUM TOPIC OF THE WEEK 





2-D or Not 2-D? 


That is the question facing 


the U. S. film industry teday 


standard movie equipment to Cinerama involves a gamble 
of about $50,000 for each theatre. 

On the other hand, Natural Vision—the system used for 
Bwana Devil, House of Wax, Man in the Dark and similar 
3-D films—requires no drastic changes either in studio or 
projection techniques. Its only problem: Will the public con- 
sent to wear the polaroid viewers you have to use to see this 
type of 3-D movie? 

Recently, on the night of September 16, a special invited 
audience attended the world premiere of Twentieth Century- 
Fox’s The Robe. Filmed on the super wide-screen Cinema- 
Scope, the very announcement of the process a few months 
ago was enough to touch off the “battle of the big screens” 
new raging between the studios. For movie producers and 
theatre operators alike, it is no longer merely a question of 
choosing between 2-D and 3-D. Now they must also make 
up their minds, from a welter of possibilities, which 3-D? 
And will audience enthusiasm eventually make up for the 
costs involved? 


3-D Will Save the Day 


A year ago the balance sheets of the 
American movie industry read alarm- 
ingly like the handwriting on the wall. 
Television, with its millions of dollars 
of free entertainment, was hitting the 
movies hard. Weekly audiences had 
dropped from an average of 80,000,000 
to about 45,000,000. And as the num- 
ber of TV sets increased, theatre after 
theatre—particularly in big city neigh- 
borhoods—converted into bowling alleys 
or stores. 

Fighting back, the movie companies 
forbade their top stars te make TV ap- 
pearances and turned down fabulous 
TV offers for the old movies lying in 
their vaults. But they were whistling in 
the dark and they knew it. Some film 
companies had even bought into TV 
stations—to protect themselves against 
what they all felt to be the coming day 
of reckoning. ‘ 

One evidence of the desperation that 
had seized the industry was its readi- 
ness to climb aboard the 3-D band- 
wagon the moment the public showed 


a real enthusiasm for the new dimen- 
sion. A quarter of a century earlier, 
sound had been accepted slowly and 
reluctantly. No such reluctance fol- 
lowed the introduction of 3-D. Cine- 
rama made the producers pause, but 
only momentarily. 

Then Bwana Devil, a mediocre melo- 
drama produced for very little on a 3-D 
system known as Natural Vision, began 
to pile up phenomenal profits for movie 
houses all over the country. The studios 
delayed no longer. They rushed into 
production with such films as House of 
Wax, Man in the Dark, and Sangaree. 

For Natural Vision and its variants, 
the only change-overs required are a 
coupling device and polaroid filters for 
the projectors, plus polaroid glasses for 
the audience. It costs only about $1,000 
for a theatre to make the necessary 
changes in equipment. The first 3-D 
films, all low-budget, actionful melo- 
dramas, were tremendous 
hits. 

More recently, taking their cue from 
Cinerama, a number of wide-screen 


box-office. 


systems have been introduced. Again 
audience response: has been impressive. 
Indeed, Darryl F. Zanuck of Twentieth 
Ceitury-Fox has switched all future 
production at his studio to the wide- 
screen CinemaScope process exclusive- 
ly. The Robe is his suitably spectacular 
first release. “Hollywood will rise or fall 
on the success of The Robe,” he de- 
clared recently, reflecting an industry 
view that ordinary 2-D films are now 
a thing of the past. 


3-D Is Not the Answer 


On the whole, it is the film producers 
who are singing the praises of 3-D. The 
individual theatre-owner is not nearly 
so sure. 

In the first place, of the more than 
20,000 movie houses in this country, 
only about 3,200 are actually equipped 
to handle 3-D. These theatres reaped a 
bonanza with the first 3-D pictures. But 
they also paid for them in drastically 
hiked rentals to the producing compa- 
nies. Already, they point out, the nov- 
elty is wearing off. The public isn’t 





buying every picture that comes along 
just because it happens to be in 3-D. 

The theatre owner has also found 
himself in the middle in the current 
“battle of the big screens.” At this point, 
virtually every studio is championing 
its own favorite “aspect ratio” (the re- 
lation of the screen’s width to its 
height), and filming its product accord- 
ingly. Some require simply a new, 
larger screen. But CinemaScope™ and 
WarnerScope both involve an additional 
conversion lens for the projectors 
($1,800 the pair for CinemaScope) and 
an expensive new sound installation. 

Not all theatre owners have that kind 
of money—and even if they did, they 
still wouldn’t know for certain which 
system to invest in. To complicate 
things further, at least three new 3-D 
processes — Todd-AO, Vistarama and 
Moropticon — are presently lurking in 
the wings just waiting for the right 
moment to bow on.. 

Today there is a growing feeling 
throughout the industry that some kind 
of standardization must be found. But 
no studio has yet been willing to admit 
that its own system might be anything 
less than perfect. Apparently what the 
industry needs at this point is one gov- 
erning body with the authority that the 
Federal Communications Commission 
holds over radio and TV—a group with 
the power to enforce uniform standards. 

Eric Johnston’s Motion Picture Asso- 
ciation of America, the producers’ own 
self-regulation organization, has warned 
repeatedly, but vainly, of the dangers 
inherent in the studios’ current free- 
wheeling practices in the field of 3-D. 

One further aspect of the muddle in 
three-dimensions is only just beginning 
to strike home. For years the foreign 
market has accounted for approximately 
40 per cent of a picture’s “take” (about 
$210,000,000 of the industry's income 
for 1953 alone). The European market 


does not seem to be responding to 8-D. 
High costs have held the number of 
theatres in Europe equipped to handle 
any form of “depthie” to a mere hand- 
ful, probably less than 50. 

Hollywood is presently meeting this 
situation by sending over ordinary flat 
versions of its 3-D product. But what 
will happen when, as some confidently 
predict, Hollywood becomes tooled for 
nothing but the new dimension? 


What Is the Answer? 


A clear answer to the future of 3-D 
is something that Hollywood itself 
would give a fortune to find out. Slated 
for this fall, however, is the industry's 
first organized effort to face its problem. 
Both M-G-M and Columbia are ready- 
ing their biggest films of the new sea- 
son, Kiss Me Kate and Miss Sadie 
Thompson, as both “depthies” and “flat- 
ties,” wide-screen and normal. 

Plans are to test each version in cities 
with comparable box-office strength. 





SCREEN 














CinemaScope 3-D system uses one cam- 
era with special lens that shoots a range 
of vision equal to that of human eye, 
compresses it on standard film. Special 
lens in projector expands image, throws 
it on a@ curved screen 68 feet wide. 


The results may settle once and for all 
whether Mr. and Mrs. Moviegoer would 
rather see their movies on a wide screen. 

On the other hand, there is the dis- 
tinct possibility that the tests will prove 
nothing at all. Both pictures are impor- 
tant properties, one drawn from a Broad- 
way hit musical, the other featuring Rita 
Hayworth and Jose Ferrer. Recent box- 
office returns on films like Little Boy 
Lost and Lili show that the public is 
still ready to buy tickets to a good pic- 
ture whether it’s 2-D, 3-D, or 4-D, black 
and white, Technicolor, or monochrome. 
If these two test pictures are too good, 
the producers may defeat their own 
purpose. 

Even if 3-D should disappear com- 
pletely, it seems probable that some 
form of the wide screen will remain. 
Once an audience has seen a movie on 
the big screen, it seems difficult to ad- 
just again down to the normal screen 
size. 

This still creates some problems for 
the picture makers. Obviously, here is 
a medium ideally suited to great pano- 
ramic spectacles, to lavish musicals, 
even to opera and ballet. But what 
about the more intimate forms of story- 
telling—psychological studies, family 
comedies, romances? 

Martha Raye’s mouth stretched a 
block wide may be good for a gag, but 
is it also good for a dramatic scene? Sir 
Michael Balcon, one of England’s fore- 
most producers and an outspoken foe of 
3-D, recently summed it up this way: 
“My main interest,” he said, “is people. 
And you don’t need a new dimension 
for that.” To many thoughtful movie 
makers, 3-D offers no solution to Holly- 
wood’s many problems. A good story, 
well cast and carefully produced, fewer 
and better pictures—that, they say, has 
always been the infallible remedy for a 
faltering box-office. And the switch to 
3-D changes this not at all. 
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Stereoscopic 3-D system uses two movie cameras operat- 
ing at once. Each photographs the action from a slightly 
different angle. The two films are projected at the same 
time on normal screen. Through 3-D polaroid viewers, the 
moviegoer sees one set of images with his left eye, an- 
other set with his right eye. Picture has illusion of depth. 


Drawings from New York Times 


In wide-screen 3-D system used ky Cinerama, three cameras 
operate at once. Each photographs part of a scene. Three 
projectors simultaneously flash the films on an enormous 
(64 by 23 feet) screen. The three pictures blend at the - 
edges and look like one. Screen is curved and viewer has 
the illusion of being “surrounded” by scene on screen. 





The Supreme Court 


the Chief Justice 
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Choice of a new Chief Justice hinges on 


many tests, but the main one is character 


EHIND the great domed Capitol in 

Washington stands a smaller build- 
ing of white marble with a front of 
corinthian columns. Above the columns 
is engraved—“EQUAL JUSTICE UN- 
DER LAW.” This is the home of the 
Supreme Court of the United States. 

Within this austere, somewhat cold 
building is a small chamber, entered at 
the rear through tall mahogany doors, 
and at the sides through shining brass 
gates. The chamber is carpeted in deep 
red. The chairs are upholstered in fine 
leather. Across the front of the room, 
against a backdrop of rich red velvet, 
is the high bench. 

Here sit the Chief Justice and the 
eight Associate Justices of the Court 
when they hear arguments and render 
decisions while the Court is in session. 
(The present session opens Oct. 5.) 

The opening of Court is a moving 
experience. Pages hold back the velvet 
curtains. The black-robed justices enter 
as the lawyers and spectators rise. The 
clerk solemnly says, “God bless the 
United States and this honorable 
Court.” 

At this moment there surge through 
the mind recollections of the part this 
Court has played in the history of our 
nation. One remembers the great de- 
cisions under John Marshall, Chief Jus- 
tice from 1801 through 1835. These 
decisions gave shape to the new Re- 
public. 


Court Has Made History 


Marshall believed that the Federal 
Government must be strong and flexible 
enough to deal with an expanding 
destiny in a wide continent. Therefore, 
in case after case he gave a “broad in- 
terpretation” to the Constitution, often 
at the expense of the states. So broad, 
in fact, was Marshall’s interpretation 
that Thomas Jefferson, champion of 
states’ rights and an advocate of “strict 
interpretation,” cried out that Marshall’s 
court was “a corps of sappers and 
miners” bent on destroying the Consti- 
tution. 


And one recalls, too, how Marshall 


went out of his way in the case 
of Marbury vs. Madison to 
rule that the Supreme Court 
had the right to declare acts 
of Congress unconstitutional. 
He thus established the su- 
premacy of the Court. This 
doctrine was vigorously op- 
posed at the time, but nobody 
disputes it now. Unless that 
doctrine had been established, 
Congress would have been 
above the Constitution. The 
whole balance of powers would 
have been upset, for the Legis- 
lative and Executive branches 
of the Government are on a par with 
the Supreme Court. 

Then there was the Court under the 
Chief Justiceship of Roger B. Taney, 
successor to Marshall. Taney translated 
the ideas of Jacksonian democracy into 
constitutional law. But it was this Court 
also that in 1857 handed down the 
ruling in the Dred Scott case that Ne- 
groes were not entitled to. the rights 
of citizens. A later Chief Justice, Charles 
Evans Hughes, called this decision “a 
public calamity,” for it was one of the 
causes of the Civi] War. 

It was Chief Justice Charles Evans 
Hughes who said that “The Constitu- 
tion is what the Supreme Court says 
it is.” Over 164 years the Court: has 
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said the Constitution is many things. 
But despite many contradictory de- 
cisions—or because of them—the Court 
has on the whole seen that the Con- 
stitution was interpreted to meet the 
changing needs of a growing nation. 
And the Court has been the most con- 
sistent defender of the individual lib- 
erties proclaimed in the Bill of Rights. 

These are the reflections that are 
borne in upon the spectator as he 
watches the justices take their seats. 
(Each justice, by the way, is per- 
mitted to select his own chair, and 
they are of all shapes and sizes.) 


How the Court Works 


What is the function of the Supreme 
Court and how does it go about arriv- 
ing at a decision? 

The job of the Court has been de- 
fined as follows: . to adjust the 
relationship of the individual to the 
separate states, of the individual to the 
United States, of the forty-eight states 
to one another, and of the states to the 
United States.” In this process, it is 
also called upon from time to time to 
determine the relationship between the 
President and Congress. 

In cases involving the states—for ex- 
ample, the controversy over state or 
Federal ownership of off-shore oil—the 
Supreme Court is the court of “original 
jurisdiction.” This means that the Court 
is the only court which hears the case. 
But other cases come to it on appeal 
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from the lower Federal courts. The 
lowliest qitizen as well as the richest 
corporation can bring a case to the Su- 
preme Court, for the Constitution 


grants to all protection of “due process 


of law.” 

When an appeai reaches the Su- 
preme Court, the first thing the Court 
does is to decide whether to hear it. 
The Court usually declines to take it 
unless there is a real Constitutional 
issue involved, or an important point 
of Federal law. If there is, then the 
Court grants a writ of certiorari—that 
is, permission to argue the case before 
the Court. Nowadays such a writ is 
granted in only about one out of ten 
applications. 

Within three weeks after the Court 
accepts a case, the party making the 
appeal files a “brief’—which is usually 
not brief. The brief sets forth the issues, 
the decisions of the lower courts, and 
the arguments of that side in support 
of its contentions. When the other side 
has seen this brief it also files a brief. 

The briefs of both sides are sent to 
each justice. The justices not only 
study the briefs themselves. They turn 
them over to their law clerks—bright 
young men just out of law school. The 
clerks do much of the research: that 
goes into the making up of a justice’s 
mind. And some justices—Felix Frank- 
furter, for example—like to argue tricky 
points with their clerks. 

After studying the briefs, the jus- 
tices decide whether to hear oral argu- 
ment from the lawyers on both sides. 
If the case is particularly difficult, they 
often order oral argument. In this way 
they can test their own opinions, or 


have arguments brought out which will 
infuence their colleagues. 

Then comes the vote, which is al- 
ways taken’ on a Saturday morning. 
The justices sit in a high-ceilinged 
room lined with legal volumes..No one 
is permitted in the room but the jus- 
tices. The Chief Justice sits at the head 
of the table. The Associate Justices sit 
in order of seniority of service. 


How Decisions Are Made 


The Chief Justice begins the discus- 
sion of the case. The most recently 
appointed justice speaks last. Then the 
vote is taken in reverse order, with the 
Chief Justice voting last. Thus the 
Chief Justice knows how the case will 
be decided before ‘he casts his vete. 

Absolute secrecy prevails. No word 
of any justice’s opinion in the private 
sessions or how he argued is ever 
spoken outside the court. But it is no 
secret that the arguments are often 
stormy. Voices are occasionally raised. 
Sometimes fists pound the table. But 
the justices never carry their differ- 
ences to lunch. 

If the Chief Justice is in the majority, 
he selects the justice who shall write 
the opinion. Frequently, if the case is 
important, he reserves the task for him- 
self. If he is in the minority, then the 
senior justice on the majority side as- 
signs writing of the majority opinion. 

The draft of the majority opinion is 
circulated to all the other justices. If 
those on the majority side think it is 
not clear, or wish to stress some other 
point, they can write concurring opin- 
ions. Former Associate Justice Oliver 


Wendell Holmes once said, “The blasted 
fertility of my colleagues will be the 
death of me*yet.” 

On the minority side, no justice is 
assigned to write an opinion, but each 
dissenting justice can write a dissenting 
opinion if he chooses. 

Three things enter into a justice's 
decision on any case. First, obviously, 
are past decisions of state and Federal 
courts. These are called legal prece- 
dents. But precedents are sometimes 
conflicting. Sometimes they may be in- 
terpreted in more than one way. Thus, 
in the seizure of the steel mills two 
years ago by President Truman to pre- 
vent a strike, the Government lawyers 
relied heavily on the “implied powers” 
of the Presidency, especially in times 
of emergency, to protect the “general 
welfare.” They supported their argu- 
ment by pointing to President Lincoln's 
suspension of the right of habeas 
corpus during the Civil War. But prece- 
dents also were given on the other side 
of the question. Eventually the Court 
majority found the President had ex- 
ceeded his powers. 

Second, there is the question of what 
former Associate Justice Holmes once 
called “the felt necessities of the time.” 
By this he meant that times change, 
and the interpretation of the Constitu- 
tion must keep pace with the needs of 
the nation. 

An illustration of this was given in 
the 1930’s. During the first term of 
President Franklin D. Roosevelt, the 
Supreme Court threw out much New 
Deal legislation. It said these laws were 
unconstitutional. But within a few 
years, when new justices were ap- 
pointed, they declared many of the 
same measures constitutional. 

Third, there is the outlook of the 
justices themselves. No matter how im- 
partial they try to be, judges—like 
other men—are “conservative” or “lib- 
eral” in their outlook. Besides, a man’s 
character usually affects the way he 
weighs former decisions or judges con- 
troversial questions. 

Because a justice’s outlook is so im- 
portant, a President is likely to care 
more about a judicial nominee’s way 
of looking at things than about his 
party affiliation or the section of the 
country from which he comes. Thus, 
when President Theodore Roosevelt 
was considering appointing Oliver 
Wendell Holmes to the Supreme Court, 
he wrote to a Senator: “The Supreme 
Court of the 1860’s was good insofar 
as its membership fairly represented 
the spirit of Lincoln. . . . Now I should 
like to know that Judge Holmes was 
entirely in sympathy with our views. . .” 

The difficulty is that a President can 
never be certain that his appointee’s 
views will not change once he is on 

(Continved on page 26) 





The recent German elections were a resounding 
victory for the foreign policy of the U. S. 


Germany Goes West 


AST MONTH, a national election 

was held in Germany. The voters 
were Germans. The candidates were 
Germans. But the basic issue in this 
German election was America and 
America’s foreign policy. 

What the Germans voted on, pri- 
marily, was whether to support or re- 
ject America’s policy in Europe. 

This policy, briefly, is aimed at the 
creation of a united Europe, econom- 
ically and militarily strong enough to 
repel Soviet aggression. An important 
part of the over-all policy is Germany’s 
participation in the joint military de- 
fense of free Europe. 

It was this policy that was upheld 
overwhelmingly by the German voters 
in their national election on Septem- 
ber 6. 


Why Germany Is Important 


To understand the importance of 
what took place in Germany, we must 
first analyze the importance of Ger- 
many itself. 

Germany has been called the key to 
world peace. The reasons are geo- 


Election scenes like this one in Bavaria were 


graphic, economic, military, and _his- 
torical. 

Geographically, Germany occupies 
the heart of the European continent. 
German rivers and railways are the 
gateway to Central Europe. The land 
mass of Germany is an open road be- 
tween Russia and Western Europe. 

Industrially, Germany is truly the 
“work-shop” of Europe. Her 143,000 
square miles of territory are rich in 
coal and iron. Before World War II, 
she supplied 50 per cent of Europe's 
iron, 50 per cent of its steel, 60 per 
cent of its coal. (And iron, steel, and 
coal are the very sinews of war.) More- 
over, Germany’s 69,000,000 people are 
among the most industrious and skilled 
in the world. 

These are the factors that make Ger- 
many the highly coveted “prize” in the 
East-West conflict. 

The Western democracies need the 
resources, the skills, the industrial facil- 
ities of Germany to defend free Europe. 
The Western democracies also sorely 
need German manpower. 

For the sad truth is that the West 
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Sept. 6. The results brought Germany back into family of democratic nations. 
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does not have nearly enough manpower 
to counter the Russians. Thus the de- 
fense of Western Europe, according to 
experts, is utterly inconceivable without 
a military contribution by the Germans. 
The stakes are high. A Germany 
firmly in the Western democratic camp 
would help to discourage Soviet aggres- 
sion. On the other hand, if the Soviets 
should gain control of all Germany, 
they could dominate al] of Europe. 

Today—eight years after the end of 
World War II—Germany is divided into 
two Germanys: One, in Eastern Ger- 
Many, is a Soviet puppet, propped up 
by the bayonets of the Red Army—the 
so-called “German Democratic Repub- 
lic.” Area, 42000 square miles: popu- 
lation, 17,000,000. 

*The other Germany—in the Western 
part of the country—is the Federal Re- 
public of Germany, with a freely elect- 
ed democratic government. Area, 95,- 
000 square miles; population, 48,000,- 
000. 


East—West, Face to Face 


The Iron Curtain, the boundary be- 
tween freedom and_ slavery, runs 
through the territory of Germany. It is 
in divided Germany—across a narrow 
strip of no-man’s-land—that East and 
West come face to face. 

This “great divide’—the artificial 
partitioning of the country—is deeply 
resented by the German people. All 
Germans—both in East and West Ger- 
many—passionately long for the re- 
unification of their fatherland. They are 
willing to pay any price for it, except 
the price demanded by the Russians— 
unification of Germany under Commu- 
nist control. 

Last summer, the Western Allies re- 
newed their efforts to negotiate a Ger- 
man settlement with the Russians. They 
sent a note to Russia on July 16 pro- 
posing a Big Four Foreign Ministers 
meeting to discuss free elections in al! 
Germany (both East and West) as the 
first step toward unity. 

The Russians, in their reply, agreed 
tu the meeting but refused to negotiate 
on free elections. They also demanded 
(&) that the East German puppet 
regime be represented; and (b) that 
the conference be broadened to include 
a sort of “grab-bag” topic—the discus- 
sion of all “international tensions.” 
There were also a lot of other “ifs” and 
“buts” in their proposals. 

On September 2, the Allies sent an- 
other note to Russia. They termed the 
Soviet proposals too “complicated” and 
pressed Moscow once more for a Big 
Four conference on Germany to be 
held on October 15 at Lugano, Switzer- 
land. The Allies stressed that free elec- 
tions are “the key to settlement.” 

The reason why the Russians are 
stalling about a free election in all of 
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Candidates in the Election 
Issues were European unity and Germany’s ties to U. S. 


Germany is not difficult to guess. They 
know full well that the Communists 
don’t stand a ghost of a chance to win 
such an election. Last June it took So- 
viet tanks and machine guns to crush 
an anti-Communist uprising in their 
own zone, in East Germany. 


Co-operation with West 
Meanwhile, the United States is con- 
tinuing its efforts to bring about closer 


cooperation between West Germany 
and Western Europe. These efforts are 
being pursued along two levels—eco- 
nomic and military. 

In the economic field considerable 
progress has already been made. Under 
the Schuman Plan, which went into 
effect more than a year ago, West Ger- 
many combined its steel and coal in- 
dustries with those of France, Italy, 
Belgium, the Netherlands, and Luxem- 
bourg. 

In the military field progress has 
been much slower. The West German 
government is pledged to contribute 
divisions to a united European Army 
(officially known as the “European De- 
fense Community”). The proposed Eu- 
ropean Army is to consist of troops 
from the six Schuman Plan nations (see 
above) serving under one flag and 
wearing identical uniforms. It is to be 
part of the North Atlantic Treaty Or- 
ganization (NATO) forces. 

But the European Army is still mere- 
ly an army on paper. Before it can 
come into life, the plan has to be ap- 
proved by the parliaments of the six 
participating countries. And so far only 
the West German parliament has rati- 
fied it 
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It is against this background that 
the historic September 6 general elec- 
tion in West Germany should be ex- 
amined. 

At stake in the election were the 
487 seats in the Bundestag (lower 
house of Parliament). The Bundestag is 
elected every four years and has the 
power to approve the Chancellor 
(prime minister) and his Cabinet. 

The chief contenders in the electoral 
fight were two anti-Communist parties— 
the Christian Democratic Union 
(CDU) and the Social Democratic 
party. 

The Christian Democratic Union, led 
by Chancellor Konrad Adenauer, is a 
liberal, middle-of-the-road party. It 
based its campaign squarely on link- 
ing Germany with the West. Chancellor 
Adenauer is staunchly pro-U.S. He 
has consistently championed European 
unity and the creation of the European 
Defense Community. 

In alliance with two small, conserva- 
tive groups—the Free Democratic party 
and the German party—the Christian 
Democrats have been in control of the 
government since the formation of the 
West German republic in 1949. 

The principal rivals of the Christian 
Democrats are the Social Democrats 
(Socialists). They are the second larg- 
est party in the country. Though bitter- 
ly anti-Communist, they favor German 
neutrality in the East-West struggle. 
The Social Democrats campaigned 
against close ties with the West. Their 
reasoning was that if West Germany 
aligned itself with the Western powers, 
the alliance would ruin all chances for 
German re-iinification. 
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And the Election Results 
Majority of Germans voted to continue ties with West. 


In addition, there were a half-dozen 
or so small, splinter groups also con- 
testing the election. On the extreme, 
lunatic fringe were the Communist 
party, doing Moscow’s bidding, and the 
so-called German State party, which is 
openly pro-Nazi. 

With the eyes of the world focused 
on them, 28,000,000 Germans (fully 
86 per cent of all those eligible to vote) 
went to the polls on Sunday, Sept. 6. 


The Election Results 


When the ballots were tallied, the 
most surprised person in all Germany 
was Chancellor Adenauer himself. The 
election results surpassed his rosiest 
expectations. He had achieved what no 
other German Chancellor—not even Bis- 
marck or Hitler—was able to achieve in 
a free election—an absolute majority in 
Parliament. 

@ It was a landslide victory for the 
Christian Democrats and their program 
of close alliance with the West. They 
won 244 of the 487 seats in the Bunde- 
stag. = 

The Social Democrats ran a poor 
second, winning 151 seats. 

The Communists lost the 14 seats 
they had held previously. Both the 
Reds and the pro-Nazis failed to win 
a single seat! 

Throughout the world the German 
election was interpreted as a victory 
for the West, and especially for the 
United States. But primarily it was a 
victory for Germany itself. By rejecting 
the totalitarianism of both Left and 
Right, Germany has found its soul again 
and resumed its place in the family of 
civilized and democratic nations. 
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F WHAT Peter Drucker says 

is true, and we believe it is, 

you had better do something 
about your English. 

Mr. Drucker wrote an article for 
the May, 1952, FORTUNE called 
“How to Be an Employee.” He 
said that the ability to express 
ideas in writing and in speaking 
heads the list of requirements for 
success. 

“As soon as you move one step 
up from the bottom, your effective- 
ness depends on your ability to 
reach others through the spoken 
or written word. And the further 
away your job is from manual 
work, the larger the organization 
of which you are an,employee, the 
more important it will be that you 
know how to convey your thoughts 
in writing or speaking. In the very 
large organizations, whether it is 
the government, the large business 
corporation, or the Army, this 
ability to express oneself is perhaps 
the most important of all the skills 
a man can possess.” 

It pleases us at General Electric 
to go on record as supporters of 
Mr. Drucker’s statement. We know, 
of course, that there are many 
skills and personal qualifications 
leading to success. There is no 
doubt in our minds, for example, 
that you should have a genuine 
desire to exchange your best efforts 
in your employer’s behalf for the 
chance to tackle increasingly more 
important, more challenging, and 
more rewarding assignments. We 
think that you should be able to 
look a fellow employee, including 
yeur boss, in the eve; that you 
should be reasonably neat and 
clean. 

But right now we have much to 
say about English. 


The top engineer upstairs is on 
the telephone. He says to us: 
“Right before my eyes is a brief 
report made out by one of our 
young engineers. I have to guess 
what the fellow is driving at. 


I’m no English shark, but I find 
myself getting a little angry when 
I see four sentences tied together 
into one with commas. He has 
principle for principal, and he has 
also misspelled accommodate and 
Cincinnati. What if some of this 
fellow’s bad sentences get into the 
hands of our customers?” 

We sympathize, and we say 
somewhat lamely that it’s up to 
him to suggest that the fellow hire 
a tutor. 

The top engineer is wound up. 
“At the last meeting of our Asso- 
ciation, representatives of all the 
major companies complained about 
the way their younger men were 
putting down their words—and 
futures—on paper. Can’t someone 
tell us what to do?” 

We reach for an answer. 

“When boys and girls began 
avoiding mathematics like’ the 
plague,” we remind him, “we 
began printing facts. It is now our 
duty and privilege to beat the 
drums for English! Our motives 
are partly selfish, because we want 
American business to succeed even 
more than it has in the past. But 
our motive is more than sel’- 
interest. We know because we rub 
shoulders with people, at work and 
in the community, that a solid 





background in English is prerequi- 
site to happiness and well-being. 
Without a reasonably good com- 
mand of English—as a means of 
communication—and without 
knowledge of what the best minds 
of all time have put into print, we 
are not educated for personal 
happiness, apart from the job, or 
for personal success in the exciting 
business of making a living.” 

“But I thought all boys and 
girls took English in high school 
and college ?”’ 


“Yes, they have put in their 
time. Their teachers have spread 
the feast, but some of them haven't 
been very hungry. Perhaps they 
will listen to us. Their teachers can 
tell them a thousand times that 
English is important, but they will 
say, “Teacher means well, but she’s 
trying to sell us on the importance 
of her subject.’ Perhaps when a 
manufacturer of turbines, gener- 
ators, jet engines, lamps, room air 
coolers, toasters, refrigerators, and 
200,000 other electrical products 
says English is of tremendous im- 
portance, they will listen. After 
all, English is almost as important 
as math in our business, isn’t it?” 

The engineer’s answer is deliber- 
ately emphatic: ““Change the word 
almost to just, and, brother, you've 
said a mouthful! Tell them that 
English is important to them— 
and to us— because very soon their 
ability to read and to know and to 
remember what they have read, 
and to speak and to write well, 
will make all the difference, whether 
they and we or some other com- 
pany of their career choice will 
succeed together.” 


At one time or another, all of 
us try our hand at writing. 

A group of engineers applies the 
new principle to the development 
of a revolutionary type of gadget. 
The results of this effort are 
summed up in a typewritten re- 
port to the head of their depart- 
ment. The report is then mimeo- 


graphed for the benefit of others in 
the organization. 

The company prepares to put 
the new product on the market. 
Writers prepare literature describ- 
ing its virtues, or explaining how 
to use it and keep it in working 
order. 

This is indeed useful writing. No 
piece of company business can 
begin, progress, and achieve its 
purpose without the use of words. 
Writing, together with reading, is 
as much an integral part of the 
electrical manufacturing business 


(or any business) as your bones 


are part of your body. 

Every day in your future you 
will be called upon to speak and 
write, and when you open your 
mouth, or write a letter or report, 
you will be advertising your prog- 
ress and your potential worth. 

Here is a verbatim extract from 
a laboratory notebook: 

“Curt flew into the cloud, and 
I started the dispenser in opera- 
tion. I dropped about three pounds 
(of dry ice) and then swung around 
and headed south. 

“About this time I looked to- 
ward the rear and was thrilled to 
see long streamers of snow falling 
from the base of the cloud through 
which we had just passed. I[ 
shouted to Curt to swing around, 
and as we did so we passed through 
a mass of glistening snow crystals! 
We made another run though a 
dense portion of the unseeded 
cloud, during which time I dis- 
pensed about three more pounds 
of crushed dry ice .. . This was 
done by opening the window and 
letting the suction of the passing 
air remove it. We then swung west 
of the cloud and observed draper- 
ies of snow which seemed to hang 
for 2-3000 feet below us and noted 
the cloud drying up rapidly, very 


similar to what we observe in the 
cold box in the laboratory .. . 
While still in the clouds as we saw 
the glinting crystals all over, I 
turned to Curt, and we shook hands 
as I said, ‘We did it!’ Neediess to 
say, we were quite excited.” 

This extract is from the labora- 
tory notebook of Vincent J. Schae- 
fer. It is of historical significance 


because it describes the first arti- 
ficial snow making outside the 
General Electric Research Labo- 
ratory. Without such record, other 
men could not have understood 
the purpose, procedure, and effect; 
would not have had a starting 
point from which to take off on 
their own investigations. 

Since its beginning in 1900, the 
Research Laboratory has published 
nearly 2000 papers in technical 
journals, and these have recorded 
new facts, new basic discoveries, 
and new theories. Many are recog- 
nized the world over as classics, 
and are cited as authoritative 
references in their fields. Some 
opened up wholly new fields for 
exploration. Others cast new light 
on known phenomena. Some dis- 
closed new tools for research. 

But the recording of ideas and 
facts is not confined only to the 


engineering and scientific labora- 
tories. Each year, thousands of 
General Electric mechanics, stenog- 
raphers, accountants, and others 
write down their suggestions for 
improving company products and 
procedures. To each whose sugges- 
tion is adopted is given a certain 
amount of money, but we suspect 
that the real gain—for company 
and employee—is the focusing of 
attention upon those persons who 
can think of a better way and who 
ean tell about it with words on 
paper. 

We thought little of it at the 
time, but one night several of us 
were visiting over the back fence, 
and a coliege boy, home for the 
summer, joined us. He told us how 
he was enjoying his summer job as 
helper on a General Electric truck. 
We asked him who his boss was 
and how he liked him. He gave us 
the name and said, simply, “I like 
him very much. He is a well-spoken 
man.’ We think that you, too, if 
you will stop to think, prefer well- 
spoken men and women. 

You will probably grant that 
General Llectric knows a thing or 
two about its various specialties, 
but you may question whether our 
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expertness extends to the English 
part of the education field. Let’s 
get off the hook directly: your 
English teacher has probably for- 
gotten more about the teaching of 
English than we will ever know. 
As a matter of fact, if someday 
your employer finds you wobbly in 
English, he will be critical of you, 
not some long-suffering teacher or 
parent. 

One of our business colleagues, 
who would hate us if we gave 
away his name, has an interesting 
background. Early in his growing- 
up years, he dropped schooling so 
he could earn enough money to 
buy a Stutz roadster. Eight years 
later, after working in a_ shoe 
factory, another powerful desire 
took possession of him. He wanted 
a Harvard degree. For one vear 
he studied all the specified high 
school subjects; he read everything 
he could lay his hands on. Then 
he took all the required high school 
examinations and passed them 
with an average of 95 per cent. 
At Harvard, he kept on reading 
everything he could squeeze into 
four years’ time. To make a long 
story short, he’s now doing better 
than all right. 

Attitude makes all the difference! 

If you are one of those “dese” 
and ‘dose’ guys, and if it “don’t 
make no sense’ to you that your 
school and your employer “wants” 
you to become a literate person, 
all the teaching skill and the 
modern facilities can’t win you 
over. 

Did you ever hear of a mental 
block? It’s a massive barrier in 
your mind, but like the Maginot 
Line, it can be penetrated. 

That block may be mathematics 
or history or spelling or perhaps a 
feeling that no one likes you or 
something else. Do you remember 
how you learned to swim? You 
had flailed the water and sunk like 


a stone. But then a fortunate stroke 
propelled you forward, and now 
it doesn’t occur to you when you 
dive off the board that you may 
not be able to swim to shore. 

Too, your mind may be blocked 
because you imagine all well-read, 
literate persons are precious, prissy 
characters who go around spout- 


ing Shakespeare. There may be a 
few of those people, but that is 
not Shakespesre’s fault. We are 
just realistic enough to believe 
that some of the master poet’s 
gracious writing style will rub off 
on you. We know that in a sense 
we become a part of what we read, 
and that what we call writing style 
is born from our unconscious 
attempt to imitate what we like. 
We hope it has occurred to you 
that English extends beyond a 
single classroom; that your success 
or failure in your other classrooms 
is largely due to your ability to 
read, to understand, to speak, and 
to write. English is just as all- 
embracing in a business organiza- 
tion. Whether we are at drafting 
board, desk, machine, or calling 
on customers, we are involved 
more or less in communication. 


We say that English—especially 
to American beys and girls—is an 
easy language to learn. Making 
English behave may be a little 


troublesome. You can play safe 
by writing dull little sentences, 
and they, of course, are less frus- 
trating to the reader than involved 
wrong sentences. But since the 
sentence you write or speak is 
what the reader or listener uses as 
a criterion in judging you, it is 
good sense to learn how to become 
its master. 

We know from our experience 
at General Electric that too many 
of our younger employees say to 
themselves before spreading their 
wings for a flight with words: “But 
if I write that report the way I 


feel it should be written, my boss 


will think that I am a child.” If 
an engineer, for example, is testing 
an insulating material and it chars 
and smells like burned string beans, 
we can think of no reason why he 
should not say so. 


Our business world needs young 
people whose minds are packed 
with facts, but with the boldness 
of imagination to release them in 
a form that is easy and pleasant to 
take. 

We have on our desk copies of 
the GENERAL ELECTRIC RE- 
VIEW and the SCIENTIFIC 
AMERICAN—both written for 
thousands of top-flight engineers 
and scientists. The editors of both 
magazines know that factual re- 
porting is necessary so that their 
readers, who are so brilliantly ex- 
pert in many fields, wiil have con- 
fidence in the authority of their 
articles. But they know, too, that 
men and women, whatever, their 
job or profession, are willing to 
begin and stay with an article only 
if it is well-written. Only you can 
guess how many books and articles 
you have thrown aside after tast- 
ing the first few paragraphs. Every- 
one who reads and listens is so very 
human. 

Without interested readers, 
whether the magazine is SCHO- 
LASTIC or SCIENTIFIC AMER- 
ICAN, its survival depends upon 


the skill and labor-of-love that 
editors and authors lavish upon it. 
Your survival, too, as the adult 
you are aiming to be, depends 
upon your ability, desire, and 
courage to put your best foot for- 
ward in a world that will judge you 
by your words as well as your 
actions. 


Who is the next most important 
man or woman in your life? We 
aren't thinking of the next prom 
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date, but an understanding person 
who is sitting at a desk studying a 
filled-in application blank. Whether 
he’s a college admissions or an 
employment officer, he hopes he is 
so right before saying yes or no. 


Can you live up to your ex- 
pressed desires? Will you fit in? 
Have you enough preparation, 
enough intellectual background? 
Can your brain direct your hands 
in performing skills? Can you 
stand the pace of competition? Can 
you accept responsibility? Will you 
worry a workaday problem, like a 
dog with a bone, till you have 
conquered it—and then brace your- 
self for a tougher assignment? 


If what you have said on the 
application blank shows a glimmer 
of hope, you are brought in for a 
personal interview. This can be 


rough going if you haven’t habitu- 
ated yourself to accurate and well- 
organized expression. 

The interviewer across the desk 
from you has been charged by his 
college or company to weigh your 
worth; he has accepted the respon- 
sibility of determining the future of 
the organization he represents— 








any good organization is but the 
lengthened shadow of qualified 
men. 

Your job interests. Your par- 
ticipation in school activities. Your 
subject preferences. Your hobbies. 
Your ambitions. These and many 
other topics are brought forward 
for you to discuss. 

The minutes speed by. You 
summon up the skills of presenta- 
tion you have practiced in English 
and other classes. It strikes you, 
as you talk, that in neither writing 
nor speaking can you conceal your 
inadequacies. 

As you move up the success 
ladder, what you write and what 
you say will determine in part your 
rate of climb. It is neither too 


early nor too late to become 
practiced in the art of communica- 
tion; certainly not too late to 
accumulate background through 
reading experiences. ... 

We pause and listen to the un- 
ceasing whine of a motor across 
the yard. In the distance three 
green-gray columns of smoke are 
rushing upward from three yellow- 
brick chimneys. We see them as 
symbols of mechanical might con- 
trolled by the will, the wit, and 
the intelligence of earnest men. 
And these men, adventurers and 
pioneers of industry, can move 
ahead with their plans, because 
their own thought processes have 
been built upon such logical dis- 
ciplines as history and math—and 


English. 
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U. S. to Build 
Bases in Spain 


Spain is Uncle Sam’‘s newest 
ally in Western Europe’s defense. 

After a year anda half of negotia- 
tions, the U. S. and Spain have signed 
a 20-year defense agreement. Its 
main points are: 

1. BASES—The U.S. will get the 
use of air and naval bases in Spain. 
(According to reports, the U. S. will 
start at once to build four major air- 
ports in Spain and to develop two 
harbors. Other airfields and ports 
will be open to U.S. forces. Loca- 
tions ~of the bases were not an- 
nounced. ) 

2. AID TO SPAIN-The U.S. 
promises to help Spain build up a 
modern fighting force. (During the 
current year we will give Spain 
$226,000,000. This will go partly to 
strengthen Spain’s armed forces and 
partly to build up industry and to 
develop resources of the Spanish 
government. 

What’s Behind It: Our military 
men believe that, in case of war with 
Russia or her satellites, bases in 
Spain would be safer from attack 
than those in most parts of Western 
Europe. Spain is at the opposite end 
of Europe from the “Communist 
world.” Enemy forces would find it 
difficult to cross the jagged wall of 
the Pyrenees, between Spain and 
France. From Spanish harbors, our 
ships could defend the Mediterra- 
nean. Our long-range bombers could 
strike at Russia from airfields lo- 
cated in Spain. 

Though Spain could provide sup- 
ply bases for the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization, the agreement 
does not bring Spain into the NATO 
group. 

During World War II, Generalis- 
simo Francisco Franco, Spain’s dic- 
tator, sympathized with the Nazi 
Germans and Fascist Italians, who 
aided him in his rise to power. Many 
Western European nations resent 
that. They also disapprove of the 
lack of free elections and civil liber- 
ties under Franco’s dictatorial rule. 
Spain has not been invited to join 
the United Nations, the various 
bodies working for European unity, 
or any other of the free world’s or- 
ganizations. 

(See October 28 issue for major 
article on Spain.) 


Understanding 


the IGT 


They Refuse to Go Home 


“Qperation Persuasion’”’ is the 
next order of business in carrying 
out the Korean truce. 

A third of the prisoners captured 
by the U. N. during the Korean War 
refused to return to their Commu- 
nist-run homelands. A few U.N. sol- 
diers held by the Reds also refused 
to be repatriated (that is, returned 
to their own countries). 

The truce agreement provided 
that these “non-repatriates” from 
both sides be turned over to a neu- 
tral commission. This provision has 
now been carried out. Troops from 
India (one of the members of the 
neutral commission) have taken 
charge of the “non-repatriate” pris- 
oners. 

The U.N. turned over 22,600 Chi- 
nese and North Korean prisoners. 


United Press phote 
THIS CHINESE YOUTH is among 14,000 
former soldiers of Communist China who 
were captured in Korea by the U. N. and 
refuse to return to Red China. Notice em- 
blem of Nationalist China on hat and 
shirt. This Chinese is shown studying Eng- 
lish at U.N. camp before being turned 
over to the Neutral Nations Repatriation 
Commission (see story). The teacher is 
Pvt. G. F. Jelinek (left) of Ulysses, Neb. 


(About 27,000 other anti-Commu- 
nists in U. N. prison camps were set 
free by South Koreans last June.) 

Only 359 U.N. soldiers refused 
repatriation. They consisted of 335 
South Koreans, one Briton, and 23 
Americans. 

Under the truce terms, each side 
will get a chance during the next 
three months to try to persuade re- 
luctant prisoners to return to their 
homelands. This “Operation Persua- 
sion” was to begin on September 25. 
But it had to be postponed because 
the Communists and the U.N. could 
not agree on how the interviews 
should be carried out. 

One disagreement was over this 
issue: Should the prisoners be forced 
to listen to the “persuaders”? The 
Reds said “yes”. The U. N. said “no”. 

Another dispute was over the 
Communist demand to talk to each 
prisoner individually. The U.N. 
feared that a lone prisoner might be 
threatened and browbeaten until he 
gave in. Therefore, the U.N. re- 
quested that the prisoners be inter- 
viewed in groups of 25. 

The U.N. also objected to a leaflet 
distributed by the neutral commis- 
sion to the prisoners. The U.N. said 
the leaflet was “slanted” to make it 
appear that prisoners should change 
their minds and be repatriated. 

The fate of those who do not aoc- 
cept repatriation is up to the Korea 
peace conference, which is supposed 
to start by October 28. If the con- 
ference cannot agree on what to do 
with the prisoners, they will be set 
free in a neutral country. 


THE 23 AMERICANS 


The U.N. Command declined to 
make public the names of the 23 
American G,I.’s who refused to re- 
turn to the United States. But the 
Communist radio in Peking, China, 
announced the names. Nearly all 
were corporals or sergeants, with a 
few privates among them. 
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When they were handed over to 
the Indian troops, these Americans 
shook their fists at U. S. Army officers 
and shouted, “Go home, Yankee im- 
perialists.” 

Were these 23 the victims of Com- 
munist “brain washing”? Their par- 
ents would not believe that they 
joined the enemy of their own free 
will. Their parents feared the men 
had yielded to Communist propd- 
ganda as a result of mistreatment 
and a feeling of hopelessness after 
long months in prison camps. 


Big Four Get-together? 


Russia said “‘yes”’ last week to 
plans for a Big Four meeting on 
the problems of Germany. 

The U. S., Britain, and France had 
proposed the meeting. They invited 
the Russian foreign minister to meet 
with the three Western nations’ for- 
eign ministers at Lugano, Switzer- 
land, on October 15. The Russian 
reply did not say whether the So- 
viets accepted the Western proposal 
on the meeting-place and date. 

The Western nations have insisted 
that Germany should be united under 
an all-German government chosen by 
free elections in both West Germany 
and Communist-run East Germany. 
Russia has never agreed to this. 

In their note on the plan for a 
meeting on Germany, the Russians 
added a proposal of their own. They 
urged a meeting of the Big Four 
(U. S., Russia, Britain, France), plus 
Red China, to consider ways of eas- 
ing world tensions, ~ 


AFL vs. Taft-Hartley 


Should the navion’s No. 1 labor 
law—the Taft-Hartley Act—be 
drastically changed? 

That probiem has brought on a 
controversy between the American 
Federation of Labor, the nation’s 
largest body of organized labor, and 
the Eisenhower Administration. 

The Taft-Hartley Act was passed 
in 1947. The late Senfttor Robert A. 
Taft was its chief author, This law 
replaced the Wagner Act of 1935, 
which was the first major legislation 
to set forth labor's rights. 

The Wagner Act had been ac- 
cused of being too hard on employ- 
ers. Organized labor claims the Taft- 
Hartley Act is too hard on labor. 

Some changes were proposed by 














“WHO'LL SHOE THE OLD GREY MARE?” Dispute over amending Taft-Hartley 
law led Martin Durkin to quit as Labor Secretary and embittered relations between 
the Eisenhower Administration and organized labor (see story on AFL convention). 


Senator Taft and passed by a Re- 
publican Congress. Former Presi- 
dent Truman vetoed these proposals 
and joined labor leaders and many 
other Democrats in calling for re- 
peal of the law. 

During the Presidential election 
campaign last fall, the Democratic 
nominee, Adlai Stevenson, urged re- 
peal of the law. The Republican 
nominee, Dwight Eisenhower, who 
was elected, promised amendments 
to make the law more acceptable to 
labor. 

President Eisenhower appointed 
the head of the AFL plumbers union, 
Martin P. Durkin, as his Secretary of 
Labor. Last month Mr. Durkin re- 
signed. In a speech at the annual 
AFL convention last month, he said 
the President refused to earry out 
an “agreement” to push through 
amendments to the Taft-Hartley 
law. The White House denied there 
had been any such agreement. 

President Eisenhower sent Vice- 
President Richard Nixon to the con- 


vention to tell the Administration’s 
side of the story. The President said, 
in a message read by Mr. Nixon, 
that he was still studying the law 
and would send “suggestions” about 
it to Congress in January. 

The convention commended Mr. 
Durkin for resigning from the cabi- 
net. 

What's Behind It: Many observers 
believe labor leaders are setting the 
stage to make the Taft-Hartley Act a 
major issue in next year’s Congres- 
sional election. 


ILA EXPELLED 


Another far-reaching action of the 
AFL convention was to expel the 
International Longshoremen’s Asso- 
ciation. 

Senate and New York state inves- 
tigations have brought out evidence 
of crime and racketeering in this 
waterfront union. The AFL charged 
the union with corruption. This was 
the first time in the AFL’s 72-year 





history that it had thrown out a 
member-union on such a charge. 

Most of the stevedores who load 
and unload ships at U.S. Atlantic 
ports from Virginia to Maine belong 
to the original International Long- 
shoremen’s Association. Some local 
units, however, have switched over 
to the new AFL-sponsored union. 

The AFL has ordered shipowners 
to deal only with the new union. 
Shipowners replied that their con- 
tract was with the original ILA. 
They went ahead bargaining on a 
new contract. 

Last week the original ILA sud- 
denly increased its contract de- 
mands and threatened to call a 
strike. In New York City, extra po- 
lice patrolled the waterfront. Vio- 
lence between the two unions was 
feared. 


Biggest ‘“‘Showcase”’ 


The world’s biggest building— 
“‘a showcase for America’s prod- 
ucts’’ is planned in New York. 

This “merchandise mart” weuld 
rent display space and showrooms 
to industries and businessmen, Each 
of the 20 stories would have nine 
acres of floor space. The Post Office 
‘Department alone plans to take near- 
ly one third of the six to seven mil- 
lion square feet of floor space. Mail- 
carrying helicopters would land on 
the roof. 

Plans are to start construction in 
18 months. A “city-within-a-city,” 
the structure would house up to 70,- 
000 employees. The site is on the 
west side of Manhattan Is'and, over 
the tracks in the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road yard. r 

The “mart” would not cover so 
much ground as the Pentagon, which 
is a mile around. The 102-story Em- 
pire State Building would be far 
higher. But no other building in the 
world would have so much floor 
space as the proposed new “Ameri- 
can showcase.” 


THE NEWS IN BRIEF 


A “NAVIGATION ERROR” over 
New York City brought death to 
more than 300 night-flying songbirds 
September 22. Most of the birds 
were warblers. On their annual mi- 
gration to spend the winter in the 
warm south, they usually fly about 
2,000 feet. But for some unknown 


reason the swarm was going so low 
that it crashed into the Empire State 
Building, which stretches 1,250 feet 
into the air. 

A similar mass slaughter occurred 
on September 11, 1948. On that 
night hundreds of migrating birds 
were killed in collisions with buiid- 
ings in several eastern cities. The 
casualties, however, represent only 
a tiny fraction of the U.S. and Ca- 
nadian bird population of about 15 
billion, most of which are migratory. 


A RUSSIAN-BUILT MIG fighter 
plane held by the U.N. in South 
Korea may go back where it came 
from. Last month a North Korean 
pilot flew the plane to a U.N. air- 
port (see last week’s news pages). 
Before the Korean armistice, the 
U.N. had offered $100,000 for the 
first MIG delivered in flyable condi- 
tion. The North Korean pilot, ac- 
cording to the U.S. Air Force, will 
get the reward. But our Government 
decided that, since a truce has ended 
fighting in Korea, the plane should 
be returned to the “rightful owner.” 
Now the question is: Will North Ko- 
rea claim the plane? Could North 
Korea prove it bought the plane 
from China or Russia? Or—if Russia 
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gave it to North Korea—would Rus- 
sia rather leave the plane unclaimed 
than make clear to the world how 
the Soviets helped the Communist 
side in Korea? 

CAREER ENDS: Ernst Reuter, 64, 
mayor of West Berlin, died sud- 
denly September 19. He helped or- 
ganize the “air-lift” which supplied 
Berlin during the Communist block- 
ade in 1948-49. A long-time member 
of the Social Democratic Party, he 
was imprisoned by the Nazis. As 
mayor of Berlin at the time the Rus- 
sians were attempting to drive out 
the Western powers, he stood firm 
against Red demands, declaring: 
“Berlin will remain a free city.” 


Quick MeZ 
ON THE ~ NEWS 


1. Identify: Taft-Hartley Act, Inter- 
national Longshoremen’s Association, 
American Federation of Labor, “Big 
Four” nations, MIG airplane. 

2. Fill in name of correct country: 
Under a newly completed agreement, 
the U. S. will get military bases in 
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United Press phote 


AT THULE, our huge new air base on the east coast of Greenland, only 910 miles 
from the North Pole, a military city of 4,000 has sprung up. Airplanes and heli- 
copters shuttle in and out endlessly. Aircraft noises disturbed the Eskimos living 
across the bay from the base.: More important, seals—which the Eskimos hunt— 
are staying away from the bustling, noisy area. So the Eskimo village moved 80 
miles farther north. The photo shows some of the 23 transplanted Eskimo families, 
and two of the wooden houses being built for them by the Danish government at their 
new home, Kanak. At right is the tail of a U.S. Air Force Sikorsky helicopter. 
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Why Do Some People 
Fall for Communism? 


Karl Marx plotted his plans for a 

communist dictatorship of the 
world, democracies have faced tests 
and pressures that were new in human 
history. 

Free men had made more changes in 
those hundred years—changes in ways 
of living and doing things—than were 
made in the thousands of years before. 

People had scarcely learned to live 
in the coal and steel age when they 
were pushed into the atomic age. Man 
progressed rapidly from the horse to the 
gasoline engine to the jet-plane, from 
water power to electrical power to 
atomic power. From the time the Dec- 
laration of Independence set our fore- 
fathers on freedom’s path, man has 
moved forward technically with ever 
swifter strides. 

All these sweeping changes multi- 
plied the power in human hands. But 
they also put severe strains on human 
nature. For this power could be used 
to destroy as well as to create. For ex- 
ample, from 1914 to 1918 mankind 
went through a world war. And in the 
wake of the war came confusion and 
chaos. 

Some people fell for communism at 
that time because they thought it would 
bring order out of chaos. They felt that 
the freedom ideas of the 18th and 19th 
centuries, which offered such bright 
promise—indeed, produced the greatest 
political changes—had failed to provide 
enough control over the vast, new 
sources of power. 

The forward march of democracy 
faltered in the face of the new commu- 
nist and fascist movements. Then, in 
the wake of the war, came the great 
depression of the 1930's. 

Many people were in the grip of fear. 
They lost their jobs in factories. Their 
farms and their savings were disap- 
pearing. Young people were graduating 
from schools into idleness. Some joined 
all sorts of groups that promised a way 
out. Their wild talk reflected their con- 
fusion and desperation. 

“Hitler has the right idea,” said some. 
“The Jews are to blame.” 

“No, it’s the bankers and capitalists.” 


Des the hundred years since 


“Democracy has failed. Only scien- 
tists and technical experts can give us 
the answers.” 

“No, it’s just a problem of stepping 
up purchasing power. Townsend has the 
right idea. Give older people ‘thirty dol- 
lars every Thursday’ and watch us zoom 
into prosperity.” 


Hide the Real Purpose 


These groups were all groping for a 
way out of their difficulties. They made 
an idea] hunting preserve for the Com- 
munists. Communism thrives on con- 
fusion. The tightly-knit, disciplined 
Communist party planted its trained 
members in all these groups. They were 
skilled in staging mass meetings, strikes, 
and marches on Washington. But they 
were also clever in hiding the real pur- 
pose of the Communist party. 

Such slogans as “more relief for the 
unemployed,” “cash bonuses for war 
veterans,” and “stop Hitler’s persecution 
of the Jews” didn’t sound as if they 
were meant to overthrow the govern- 
ment. 

Here’s a story that actually hap- 
pened. A boy from New York's East 
Side had decided to use his head to 
write drama instead of letting it be used 
as a punching bag in the prize ring. He 
made a promising start with one play. 
Then the lights on Broadway went out 
one by one as the depression deepened. 

As he walked the streets looking for 
an opening in the theatre, he listened 





WORDS TO REMEMBER 


The Lie That Is Also the Bait: 

“The Communist party of the United 
States of America is a working class po- 
litical party carrying forward today the 
tradition of Jefferson, Paine, Jackson and 
Lincoln and of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. . . .“’“—From the preamble to 
the Communist Party of America consti- 
tion. 

“Why were we so stupid? . . . | learned 
two things that perhaps | should have 
known before but didn’t: Moscow cracked 
the whip, and the bureaucrats controlled 
the party.” — Granville Hicks, former 
member of the Communist Party of 
America. 


to the talk and felt a part of the fearful, 
confused crowds. He hated the Nazi 
bullies who were torturing and killing 
Germany’s | 2:vs. He wanted to rally re- 
sistance against fascist threats of war. 

The Communists knew how to play 
upon such strong human emotions. And 
some of them in influential spots on 
Broadway and in Hollywood could give 
a bright young man like Robert Rossen 
a chance to write. 

“I didn’t think I was a traitor to my 
country,” Rossen said not long ago as 
he recalled why he had joined the Com- 
munists. “At the time I believed com- 
munism was right and good for my 
countey.” 

Robert Rossen rose rapidly in Holly- 
wood, writing and directing several suc- 
cessful films. In his early movies he had 
a chance to pour out his anti-fascist and 
anti-war feelings in drama. 

In 1941 Hitler attacked the Soviet 
Union. Later that year Japan and the 
Axis made war on America. Rossen felt 
he had been right all along. When the 
Communists organized the Hollywood 
Writers Mobilization in 1943, Rossen 
was proud to be the chairman. Promi- 
nent American leaders sent messages of 
support at the time, without knowing 
that the group was a Communist front. 

It took Rossen, the highly successful 
writer, -director, and film producer, a 
long time to see through the idealistic 
Communist talk to the imperialistic So- 
viet deeds. He finally did, and when he 
produced All the King’s Men, showing 
how a man rose to be a dictator by ex- 
ploiting human fears and hopes, the 
Communists saw the resemblance to 
Stalin. They bitterly denounced Rossen, 
the ex-Communist, in their press. 


Appeals Mainly to Misfits 

Writers like Whittaker Chambers or 
gifted scientists like Klaus Fuchs (the 
British physicist who passed atomic se- 
crets to the Soviets) were drawn into 
the communist web. They said they 
were concerned over the threat of war 
and fascism. They wanted order and 
peace and security. But their family ex- 
periences might have had something to 
do with it, too. 





Chambers had grown up in a house- 
hold where his father lived in isolation 
or deserted the family altogether. His 
mad grandmother, wearing a sealskin 
coat in mid-summer, chased his father 
with a butcher knife. His brooding 
brother, after several attempts, com- 
mitted suicide. 

Fuchs’ mother killed herself, his fa- 
ther was put in a Nazi concentration 
camp, his sister threw herself under a 
train, and Fuchs himself escaped from 
Hitler's Germany to England. 

In his confession Fuchs wrote: “By 
being anti-Fascist I created a rightness 
for myself beside which personal guilt 
seemed unimportant.” This is a way of 
saying that he had lost his moral stand- 
ards and couldn’t tell right from wrong. 

Really, it is difficult to explain why 
some people fall for communism, just as 
it is difficult to explain why some people 
steal, or betray their country, or kill 
those they love. They may be sick or 
insane or emotionally immature. Or 
they may be the victims of lies or prop- 
aganda because they are ignorant or 
stupid. 

Psychiatrigts themselves are not sure 
of the answer. It is difficult to know for 
certain what goes on in the dark abysses 
of the mind. 

We ean be sure, though, that some 
people join the communist movement 
because they are emotionally sick. Their 
hatreds and fears have upset them so 
much that they become easy prey to 
violent and unreasonable appeals. 

Also, in every society there are some 
people who never manage to grow up. 
These pathetic and often dangerous 
people choose different ways to express 
the turbulent feelings that swirl around 
inside them. Some become criminals 
and prey upon society. 

Whatever they do, they cannot act 
like mature adults, trusting and cooper- 
ating with their neighbors, playing their 
role in life with good humor and good 
sense. No, this minority is destructive, 
cynical, and often ruthless. 

Communism—and fascism too—offers 
an exciting outlet to these disturbed 
or disjointed people, to their exag- 
gerated feelings of hate and fear. Lofty 
—but impractical—aims and schemes 
cover up bad acts. 

Then there are some weak characters 
who are afraid to face difficulties and 
uncertainties. They want to be di- 
rected. They find communism comfort- 
ing because it never asks them to figure 
things out for themselves. 

Then there are roughneck bullies 
hungry for the power to push people 
around. They crave to become big shots 
and think this is a good way to do it. 

Some people —like firebugs — join 
communism because it promises catas- 
trophe, upheavals, violence—because, in 
the words of Lenin, “a series of frightful 


collisions between the Soviet Republic 
and the bourgeois states will be in- 
evitable.” 

Whatever the reason for their be- 
coming Communists, in a healthy, pro- 
ductive society communism appeals 
mainly to misfits and badly adjusted 
people. But this is not so everywhere. 


False Promises to the Poor 


Communism gained power originally 
in Russia by talking the language of the 
people, promising them what they 
wanted. The Bolsheviks in 1917 raised 
the slogans: “Land for the peasants! 
Bread for the workers! Peace for the 
country!” 

Every one of these pledges was a 
fraud, as we shall see. But great num- 
bers of hungry workers, landless peas- 
ants, and war-weary soldiers rallied in 
good faith to the Communist promisers. 

These and similar slogans are still 
being used by local Communists in 
Asia, the Middle East, and even in 
South America. The poverty-ridden 
peasants and workers are too ignorant 
to see behind the propaganda of the 
trained agitators, to face the facts of 
life in Soviet slave-labor camps. They 
sing the songs and chant the slogans of 
communism. 

In satellite countries such as Poland 
and Rumania, the men in the Kremlin 
beat down nationalism and the spirit of 
independence. But outside the Iron 
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Curtain, Communist agents drape them- 
selves in the flags of extreme national- 
ism. They join fanatics and help them 
to stir up revolt. 

Communism doesn’t offer real solu- 
tions to complex problems, nor does it 
take constructive steps to improve 
things. It only adds to all the real trou- 
bles we have. Then it plots upheaval to 
seize the reins of power. 

To build is much harder than to de- 
stroy. To unite people in voluntary co- 
operation is harder than to disrupt and 
divide. Hence, saving ourselves and our 
world calls for patience and persistence. 
It calls for individual and national self- 
control and sacrifice. It calls for under- 
standing and civic participation. Most 
important, it calls for abiding faith in 
human rights and fundamental free- 
doms. 

Democracy has built the new tools of 
our age, and developed vast new pow- 
ers through freedom. It can give people 
the chance to make use of all this power 
for human welfare. In fact, it delivers 
now most of what the Communists 
promise later. 

Says Freedom: 

We must practice freedom’s princi- 
ples at home and abroad. We must 
make a fortress of our spiritual power 
and our.moral strength. It is the foun- 
dation on which we can build world 
peace based on the ideals of freedom 
and justice. 


Hutton in Philadelphia Inquirer 


Communists Are Clever in Hiding Their Real Purposes 





A quiz on facts, ideas, and words in this issue. 


1. THE SUPREME COURT 


A. On the line to the left of the 
justices listed in Column A, write the 
number preceding the chronological 
period listed in Column B in which 
they served on the court. 


Column A 
a. Fred Vinson 
b. Oliver Wendell Holmes, Jr. 
c. Roger Taney 
d. John Marshall 
Column B 
1700-1750 
1806-1825 
1850-1875 
1900-1925 
. 1945-1953 
B. On the line to the left of each of 
the following questions, write the cor- 
rect answer. 


Vike Sloe 


1. What is the 
name given to the writ which an,attor- 
ney must obtain from the Supreme 
Court before he can argue his case 
before it? 





—_ 2. What is the 
term used to describe the written 
arguments which the attorney places 
before the court? 





__. 3. What kind of 
jurisdiction does the Supreme Court 
have when it is the first court to try 
a case? 





: 4. What is the 
term used to describe Chief Justice 
John Marshall's interpretation of the 
Constitution? 





a 5. How many 
members of the Supreme Court are 
there after all vacancies have been 
filled? 

6. What kind of 
jurisdiction does the Supreme Court 
have when it reviews a case already 
tried by a lower court? 





ll. GERMANY 


On the line to the left of each of 
the following statements, write the 
number preceding the word or phrase 
which best completes the sentence. 

a. All of the following have been 

German chancellors, except 
1. Otto von Bismarck 
2. Adolf Hitler 
8. Konrad Adenauer 
4. Robert Schuman 
__b. All of the following powers oc- 
cupy Germany today, except 


1. the United States 

2. Russia 

3. Great Britain 

4. Italy 

Compared with the Eastern zone 
of Germany, the Western zone’s 
population is 

1. greater 

2. smaller 

3. about the same 

4. unknown 


__d. The political party which won a 


majority of the seats in the West 

German ©. .destag is called the 

1. Social Democratic Party 

2. Christian Democratic Party 

3. Free Democratic Party 

4. German State Party 

The boundary between East and 

West Germany is frequently re- 

ferred to as the 

1. Alps 

2. Cold War 

3. Iron Curtain 

4. Kulturkampf 

The Big Four Foreign Ministers 

represent the countries of 

1. Britain, France, Italy, the 
United States 

2. the United States, France, 
Russia, Nationalist China 

3. the United States, Russia, 
Britain, France 

4. India, China, the 
States, British Empire 

. Germany is rich in all of the fol- 

lowing products, except 

1. coal 3. iron 

2. gold 4. steel 


United 
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__h. All of the following are steps to- 
ward European unity favored by 
the United States, except the 
1. North Atlantic Treaty Organ- 
ization 

2. Schuman Plan 

3. European Defense Commu- 
nity 

4. Policy of Collectivized Agri- 
culture 


lll. READING A GRAPH 


On the line to the left of each of the 
following statements write a “T” if it 
is true, an “F” if it is false, and “NS” 
if there is not sufficient information in 
the graph on which to base a conclu- 
sion. 


. The amount of railroad freight 
carried increased steadily from 
1940 to 1952. 

2. The amount of railroad freight 
carried in 1944 was over 700 
billions of revenue ton-miles. 

3. The amount of railroad freight 
carried decrefsed by more than 
100 billions of revenue ton-miles 
between 1944 and 1946. 

. The increase in the amdunt of 
railroad freight carried between 
1949 and 1951 was a direct out- 
come of the Korean War. 

5. Class 1 railroads in the U. S. in- 
creased the amount of freight 
carried between 1940 and 1952 
by more than 200 billions of 
revenue ton-miles. 


IV. FACT OR OPINION 


* On the line to the left of each of the 
following statements, place an “F” if 
it is a fact and an “O” if it is an 
opinion. 

__1. The abbreviation 3-D stands for 

“three dimensional.” 

2. Three-D pictures are the motion 
pictures of the future. 

3. Some motion picture companies 
have bought interests in televi- 
sion companies. 

. CinemaScope is superior to Cin- 
erama. ° 

. A recent 3-D film which opened 
in New York is The Robe. 

3. Motion picture revenues have 
dropped in recent years. 





WORDS OF THE WEEK 


Adenauer, Konrad (4.dé.now'ér, kén’rat) 
—Modern German statesman. 

Bundestag (bdon'dés.tag)—Lower house 
of the German parliament. 

certiorari. (sdr.shi.6.ra'ti)—A writ from 
a Superior Court to call up for review 
proceedings in-a lower court. 

habeas corpus (ha'bé.ads kér'pis)—A 
legal writ brought before a court for in- 
quiring into whether a person has been 
arrested or imprisoned legally. 





By PETER BRACKETT 


HUCK squeezed into the grease pit 
under the roadster and knocked the 
mud off the fitting. Then he attached 
the gun deftly, with the almost instinc- 
tive movements of the natural mechanic. 
Sometimes it seemed to Chuck as 
though he could fix an automobile in 
his sleep. 

When he was through he straight- 
ened up, pushed back his cap, and 
appraised the car with an expert's criti- 
cal eye. Good for another 5,000 miles, 
he judged. 

He felt happy. It was funny, he 
thought—he’d always felt happy around 
cars. Ever since he was a kid. It had 
begun with his family’s old Chevvie, 
he guessed. That was some little old 
car. Chuck sighed a bit as he remem- 
bered how he and his father used to 
tinker with the engine, evenings after 
dinner. 

“Time for you to go home, kid.” Lem, 
the owner of the garage where Chuck 
worked part time, had come out to the 
grease pit all slicked up and ready to 
close shop. “I don’t want to be paying 
you overtime, you know,” Lem added 
with a grin. 

“Oh sure, Lem,” Chuck said. “I was 
just ready to go.” 

In the washroom, Chuck began to 
scrub the surface grease off his muscular 
hands. The grease never really left your 
hands when you worked with cars, but 
you could get most of it off. And the 
fact was, Chuck didn’t mind what 
was left. Sitting at a desk in school, he 
could look at the black line of grease 
around his nails and be reminded of 
the thing he loved most to do. 

“You find the thing you want to do 
more than anything,” his father had 
once said, “and you’ve found a place 
for yourself in this world.” 

His father had been a real pal back 
in the days when he’d said that, a pal 
you could talk to about things. About 
what made a knock in an engine, or 
why the bearings were acting up. Now 
it was different. Thinking of how things 
were between him and his father, 
Chuck’s feeling of happiness suddenly 
washed away. 

Lem, ready to shut up the place, was 
waiting for him at the open door of the 
washroom. He had been studying 
Chuck’s face in the mirror. All at once 
he said, “You know, I heard something 
today. Pete’s Auto Repair Shop up on 
Elm Street is going up for sale. Two 
thousand down in cash, Pete told me 


today.” 
. 
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Once Chuck's father had been a pal... 


“So?” Chuck said. He reached for a 
paper towel and turned to Lem. 

“So,” Lem said mildly, “I was just 
wondering. You'll be through high 
school this yea, Chuck—you’re a good 
mechanic. The best. Get your old man 
to put up that down payment for you, 
and you'd be on your way, kid.” 

“Hah,” Chuck snorted. “Why don’t 
you suggest I get a Cadillac, too?” 

He finished wiping his hands and 
quickly said good night. He didn’t want 
to hear any more about Pete’s Auto 
Repair Shop. He was sorry Lem had 
brought it up. 

Chuck had heard about the shop's 
coming up for sale, of course. And the 
idea of owning a place like that was so 
wonderful it made him hurt inside. 
But what would he use for money? 
Lem could talk about Chuck’s father 
helping out, but that was only because 
Lem didn’t know any better. 

For two years Chuck had been earn- 
ing twenty dollars a week at his job 
with Lem. That was a lot of spending 
money—if you could get to spend it. 


but things were different now 


Enough to have bought a neat second- 
hand jalopy by this time, or even a new 
car. Enough to have been able to step 
out with the gang more often. Other 
kids, earning what Chuck was, had 
squeezed some pleasure from their cash. 
But not me, Chuck thought with a stab 
of resentment. 

The very first pay Chuck had brought 
home, two years ago, his father had 
taken over. “Mom and I have provided 
your board and room for a long time, 
Chuck,” Pop had said. “Now that you're 
making some money of your own, I 
don’t think it would be too much to ask 
you to contribute fifteen dollars a week. 
Then you'd be carrying some of your 
own weight.” 

Fifteen dollars! Fifteen dollars a week 
for two years. Every time he thought 
of it, Chuck winced. His father wasn’t 
well off, but he wasn’t poor. Three- 
quarters of Chuck’s pay was a big bite. 
Of course, he could have given up his 
job—but he was crazy about the work 
at Lem’s. Being with cars all the time 

(Continued on page 25) 
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‘long pass catch’ 


SPRINTING down 
field with the snap of 
the ball. Faking, twist- 
ing, driving in behind 
the defense to make a 
leaping ‘‘Long Pass 
Catch”’. It’s alla part of 
modern football, and 
such rugged, fast play 
calls for the sure, firm 
support of a quality sup- 
porter—a Bike supporter. 

Bike supporters, de- 
signed with the help of 
leading coaches and ath- 
letes, give you protec- 
tion in the vital zone, 
relieve strain, improve 
your staying power. 
More athletes have worn 
Bike than any other brand. 

Play hard. But play 
safe. Wear Bike. There’s 
a Bike for every sport at 
your favorite sporting 
goods dealer. 


Athletic Supporters 


Shar 
with this rugged ball! 


On outside or inside courts, 
Draper-Maynard Plylon 
rubber-covered basketballs 
can take it! They’re longer 
eS cteone water-proof, easily 
Sy cteoned with soap and 
water, and have a pebblie- 
grain finish for perfect 


T'S) fingertip control. 


See these great basket- 


U '} balls and the full line of 

\\ Draper-Maynard sports 
equipment at your favorite 
D & M store. 


PRAPER-MAYNARD 
Sin SPORTS EQUIPMENT 


Welly Dey had” GD 


CINCINNATI 32, OHIO 





TV for Victory 


ELEVISION is earning its letter this 

fall at football-famous Washington 
High in Massillon, Ohio. No kidding. 
Coach Chuck Mather is using TV to 
watch his own games—direct from the 
bench! 

What he’s done is mount a TV 
camera on the roof of the stadium and 
set up a receiver in front of the bench. 
As play moves up and down the field, 
the camera relays it to the receiver. 
Mather then merely has to peer into 
the screen to see what's going on! 

Why go through all this trouble—and 
expense—when you own a “choice” seat 
on the sideline? We have news for you 
—the coach’s seat is one of the worst 
in the house! You can’t really watch a 
game from the bench. All you see is 
a swirl of movement—no details. That's 
why all the big coaches have “spotters” 
in the press box who phone all the 
vital details down to the bench. 

Coach Mather is very happy with his 
new gadget. But complications can set 
in. For instance, whenever he isn’t 
looking, one of the scrubs might try to 
tune in the Lone Ranger or even the 
Notre Dame game! 

Then there’s always the possibility 
that the subs may get too interested in 
the TV picture. We can imagine the 
coach telling a player to go in for ‘so- 
and-so, and the player replying: “Aw, 
coach, not now. The picture is coming 
in great. Can’t I watch it for five min- 
utes more?” 

This man Mather, by the way, is 
quite a coach. He fields the greatest 
high school teams in America. In five 
years at Massillon, his Tigers have won 
47 games and lost just 3. What's more, 
they've been state champs every year! 

If Mather continues the pace, he may 
surpass Paul Brown’s great mark of 80 
victories, 8 losses, and 2 ties. Paul made 
his reputation at Massillon before set- 
ting the grid world on fire at Ohio State 
U. and with the Cleveland Browns 


(pros). 
SHORT SHOTS 


> One of the luckiest lads we know is 
Jerry Maday, 17-year-old senior at Don 
Bosco High in Milwaukee. In 1952 
Jerry was batbey for the Milwaukee 
Brewers in the American Assn. When 
the Boston Braves moved to Milwaukee 
last season, Jerry became a big-leaguer, 
too. 

Jerry is probably the biggest batboy 


in the majors—6’ 4”, 175 pounds. When 
we told him he looked like a basket- 
ball player, he said: “I am one. But 
I'm only on my school’s second team.” 
At which point Del Crandall, the 
Braves’ youthful catcher, piped in: 
“He’s just being modest.” 


> Texas gets bigger and bigger—in foot- 
ball, that is. The Lone Star State has 
upped its own record number of high 
school teams playing football this year 
to 891, which is nine more than a year 
ago. There are six divisions for the 
Texas schoolboys-AAAA (big cities), 
AAA, AA, A, B, and six-man football. 


> Navy’s football team stars a trio of 
huskies with interesting hobbies. End 
Don Fullam, 6’ 2”, 200-pounder, who 
went to Iona Prep in New Rochelle, 
N. Y., collects seashells (ah, that’s a 
true sailor for you). Tackle Pat Mc- 
Cool, graduate of San Francisco's Jef- 
ferson High, likes to fool with hot rods 
and custom-built cars; and Guard Alex 
Aronis, alumnus of California Holly- 
wood High, works on moulding the 
body beautiful. He was once runner-up 
in a Mr. California contest. 


>» Who’s the biggest boy in high school 
football today? Our first nominee is 
Wee Willie Hendriks of Flushing High, 
N. Y. He stands 6’ 9” and weighs $00 
with his cleats off. Plays offensive end, 
defensive guard. Wee Willie’s a pitcher 
in baseball and star center in basket- 
bail. If you have any heavyweights 
to compare with Hendriks, let’s hear 
about them. 


>Jerry Pittman, 16-year-old Tulsa, 
Okla., high school boy, has lugged golf 
clubs on many an 18-hole round and 
received the usual $2 or $3 for his 
caddy efforts. On rare occasions, he’s 
landed a $5 bill. 

But six weeks ago in Columbus, 
Ohio, he went 18 holes and really hit 
the jackpot. Jerry won the National 
Caddie Golf Tournament and received 
a $1500 college scholarship. He'll prob- 
ably attend Oklahoma A. & M. after 
graduating from high school in June. 

Runner-up to Pittman, 17-year-old 
Frank Malara of White Plains, N. Y., 
drew a nice consolation prize. He 
came home with a $1000 scholarship. 

The awards haven't gone to their 
heads, either. Both are back on the job 
caddying.—ZANDER HOLLANDER 





Double Payment 


(Continued trom page-23) 


wasn t like work at all in Chuck's book. 

He didn’t know what he would do 
after he got his diploma. He thought 
about it once in a while—as now, on his 
way home from work. His plans were 
vague, though. Probably he’d go on 
working for Lem full time, save up 
some money. In a few years, maybe 
he could swing a shop of his own. It 
might work out... . 

“Chuck—that you?” Chuck hesitated 
a moment before closing the front door. 
That would be Pop, just home from his 
job at the steel works. He’d be there 
by himself, too. Tonight was Mom’s 
night at the Ladies’ Aid. 

“Hi,” Chuck called into the living 
room. Then, with his mind on the roast 
his mother had said she would leave 
him, he went into the kitchen. 

His father followed him in, and rested 
on the stool, watching, while Chuck 
rummaged in the refrigerator. 

“How'd thipgs go at the garage to- 
day?” his father asked. “They keeping 
you busy?” 

He’s in a talking mood, thought 
Chuck. Can’t he tell I want to be alone? 
“Same as usual,” he answered shortly. 
He cast a quick, guilty look at his 
father’s work-lined face. 

His father rested his heavy hands on 
his knees. Then, after a minute of 
silence, he said awkwardly, “I hear 
Pete’s Auto Shop is for sale.” 

“Yeah,” said Chuck. “So | hear.” 

“Ever think you'd like to own a place 
like that, son?” 

Chuck laughed without amusement. 
“Sure, I'd like to own a three-storv 
garage, too.” He cut hard into the cold 
roast. 

“You know,” his father was saying, 
“I always figured you’d like to go in for 
that sort of work, Chuck. Still—with a 
young kid, you never can tell.” 

Chuck bent over the roast, not look- 
ing at his father. What was Pop getting 
at anyway? Hadn’t it always been clear 
as day that cars were the one thing 
Chuck could really get excited about? 

“You might have wanted to go to 
college,” his father suggested, “or some- 
thing else.” 

“I'm not the college type,” said 
Chuck. “Never was.” 

“Maybe not,” his father said. “But 1 
wasn't sure. So I decided the best thing 
would be to fix it so’s when you knew 
what it was you wanted—why then you 
could go ahead with it.” 

Chuck swallowed a mouthtul ot meat. 
Was Pop waiting for him to say some- 
thing? There wasn’t much to say, so 
far as Chuck could see. 

His father shifted uncomfortably on 
the stool. “Anyway,” he finally went 


on, “I’ve put those fifteen bucks of 
yours in the bank every week for two 
years. And matched them each time 
with five of my own. There’s more than 
two thousand dollars there now, 
Chuck.’ 

Chuck stopped eating anu looked at 
his father in bewilderment. Was it pos- 
sible that .. . 

“What | mean is,” his tathe: said, “it 
you'd like Pete’s shop, you can have 
it.” He looked up in a funny, almost 
pathetic way that brought a lump to 


Chuck’s throat. “How does that sound 
to you, boy?” 

“It sounds—it sounds swell, Pop,” 
Chuck gulped. And suddenly the full 
realization of what his father had said 
broke over him. “Oh gosh!” he cried. 
‘My own shop!” 

Then he and his tather were shaking 
hands in a tight, close grip, and Chuck 
couldn’t say any more right away. He 
figured it was going to be a long time— 
perhaps forever—before he could put 
into words what a fool he’d been. 





“Met her in our telephone company cafeteria. 
I always run into lots of friends there at lunch 
time—or when I stop in for a snack.” 


“That’s a nice part of your telephone job, isn’t it, Sally?” 


“Yes, and you should see our lounge, Pat. 
It’s really attractive and such a comfortable 
place to relax, listen to music or call home.” 


“No wonder you like your telephone job so well, 
Sally. You’ve got me interested, too!” 


Bell Telophane. Syatin 





There may be a telephone job waiting for you! 








PLANTERS PEANUTS PRIZE CONTEST / 











FIND 10 MISTAKES IN THIS PICTURE AND FILL IN THE 


LAST LINE OF THE LIMERICK BELOW! 


There’s a lively young girl named Marie 
—What a popular student is she! 

Full of pep, vim, and zest, 

She can pass any test 

Example: 

"Cause she eats Planters Peanuts, you see! 


READ THESE PLANTERS PEANUTS 
CONTEST RULES CAREFULLY 
1. Anyone under the age of twenty may com- 
pete. 

2. Study the scene above and list on a sheet 
of paper ten mistakes you find in it. State 
each carefully and clearly. With your list sub- 
mit a last line to the above limerick. ’ 
3. Each contestant may submit more than one 
entry. Send empty Planters bag, wrapper or 
label bearing a picture of Mr. Peanut with 
each entry, or send a hand-drawn facsimile 
showing Mr. Peanut. On top of page write 
your name, age, home address, city, and state. 
Fasten the bag, wrapper or picture to your 
entry. oy 

4. Mail entries to Planters Contest Editor, 
33 West 42 Street, New York 36, N. Y., te 


arrive by midnight, Feb. 22, 1954. No entries 
accepted after that date. 


5. Prizes will be awarded to those submitting 
correct list of 10 mistakes, and whose lim- 
ericks are considered best by the judges. 

The judges’ decision is final. Winners will 
be announced in the issue of this magazine 
of April 28, 1954, as well cs by direct mail. 
No other acknowledgment of entries will be 
made. In the event of a tie for any prize 
offered, a prize identical with that tied for will 
be awarded each tying contestant. 


231 PRIZES! 


Ist prize ... . $35.00 

2nd prize... . $25.00 

3rd prize. . $15.20 

4th prize (3) $10.00 each 
5th prize (5) . . $ 5.00 each 
6th prize (20) . $ 1.00 each 
200 Honorable Mentions— 
two 8-oz. vacuum-packed 
tins of Planters Peanuts. 














Graduation Photo Prints 


Your portrait copied in wallet- 
size (2¥2 x 32)—20 prints for 
only $1.00! You'll soon be 


WALLET SIZE 


Send graduation photo or any 
other oom — (no proofs) 
plus one dollar. In a short 
while you'll have 20 wallet- 





for college applications, rela- 
tives, classmates. 


size prints and the original, 
unharmed. Satisfaction ar- 
anteed or your money 4 


[—-—-——— QUALITONE PRINTS 


Dept. 10, Framingham, Mass. 
prints (20 





for 
ints: $2.00) to be made from photo, also 
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prints: $t 00; 





The Supreme Court 


(Continued from page 10) 


the bench. And quite frequently they 
do, when a justice listens not only to 
his own prejudices but also to the argu- 
ments of his learned colleagues, and 
must consider the national impact of 
his judicial opinions. 

It is at this point that the influence 
of the Chief Justice makes itself felt. 
A great Chief Justice can set his im- 
print on a court and thus direct the 
course of history. For this reason the 
recent death of Chief Justice Fred 
Vinson confronted President Eisen- 
hower with a difficult task. Most ob- 
servers were of the opinion that Gover- 
nor Earl Warren of California would be 
selected for the post and become our 
fourteenth Chief Justice. 


Job of the Chief Justice 


Wherein does the power of the Chief 
Justice lie, since he has but one vote 
like his colleagues? 

In the first place, the ‘Chief Justice 
presides over the Court and thus is in 
a position to direct the questioning 
of counsel. He can see that all sides of 
a question are thoroughly brought out. 

Secondly—and this is much more im- 
portant—he is the first to speak in the 
Saturday conferences. He sums up the 
case and presents his views first. His 
views carry great weight. 

Finally, the Chief Justice assigns the 
writing of the majority opinions. The 
decisions involving momentous Consti- 
tutional questions he usually reserves 
for himself. But the way in which he 
assigns decisions to other justices, with 
the prestige of the Court in view, also 
gives him great power. 

Aside from the machinery of the 
Court, however, the influence of the 
Chief Justice is felt mainly—as Associate 
Justice Holmes wrote—by “the strength 
of his character and the demonstration 
of his ability in the intimate relations 
of the judges.” 

Chief Justice Marshall is the great 
case in point. When Jefferson became 
President, he tried to reverse the pattern 
which Marshall was setting of broad 
interpretation designed to strengthen 
the national Government. Jefferson ap- 
pointed several Associate Justices who 
were states’ rights men. But his ap- 
pointees fell under the sway of Mar- 
shall’s great learning and character. 
And when the Chief Justice had fin- 
ished expounding his views, he usually 
carried his Court with him. 

The greatest tribute to Marshall's 
leadership came from an opponent who 
was condemning one of his decisions: 
“All wrong, but no one in the United 
States can tell why or wherein.” 
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Nuisance 


An angry little man bounced into the 
postmaster’s office. “For some time 
now,” he shouted, “I’ve been pestered 
with threatening letters, and I want 
something done about it.” 

“I'm sure we can help,” socthed the 
postmaster. “That’s a Federal offense. 
Have you any idea who is sending you 
these letters?” 

“Indeed I have,” snapped the little 
man. “It’s those pesky income tax peo- 


ple. * 
Atlas News 


Acid Remark 


A conversation overheard during 
meeting at Hunter College recently 
may indicate a trend in chemical 
nomenclature. 

This remark was made by one of the 
female registrants to another: “Yes, 
with cupric sulfatish eyes, why did she 
have to wear a nickel acetatish dress 
with dabs of mercurous oxide?” 

Chemical & Engineering News 


Didn‘t Work 


In a certain business establishment 
signs were posted on every wall, bear- 
ing the single imperative word, “Think!” 

Apparently the experiment in initia- 
tive didn’t work out too well. A few 
weeks later, there-were new signs. They 
“Don’t think. Ask!” 


read: 
Quote 


Sh! Sh! 


Not all the stories which returning 
regiments bring home from Korea are 
of death and sadness. One which raised 
many a smile in the dug-outs tells of a 
rather elderly general who often visited 
the trench fortifications. 

“How far do you think we are from 
the front, sir?” questioned a young of- 
ficer. 

The general 
miles.” 

Back went the whisper from mouth 
to mouth along the line of officers: 
“Twelve miles.” Finally, the very last 
officer whispered to the man beside 
him, “If we are twelve miles from the 
front, why are we whispering?” 

His question was passed along the 
line back to the man standing next to 
the general. “Why did you whisper, 
sir?” he breathed into the great man’s 
ear. 

“Whisper?” 
astonishment. 


whispered: “Twelve 


rasped the general in 


“T've got laryngitis.” 
Tit-Bits 


Recall 


A man was relating to friends the 
story of his near-drowning while he 
was on his summer vacation. 

“As I was going down for the third 
time,” he said impressively, “a hun- 
dred pictures of my past life raced 
before.my mind.” 

“Is that so?” interrupted a listener. 
“Now, that’s very interesting. Tell me, 
you didn’t happen to notice me lending 
you that hundred dollars back in the 
spring of 1938, did you?” 


The Kablegram 


Retort 


It was one of those parties where 
you just can’t keep everybody amused. 
One of the guests called the turn when 
he said: “This party is very dull. I think 
I'll leave.” 

And the host replied: 
That'll help some.” 


“Please do. 


McCall Spirit 


Epitaph 

Two travelers in Ireland, returning 
home late one night, lost their way. 

Said one, “We must be in a cemetery. 
Here’s the gravestone.” 

“Whose is it?” asked the other. 

The first man, having struck a match, 
said, “I don’t know but he séems to 
have lived to a ripe old age—175.” 

“Can't you read the name?” insisted 
his companion. 

Another match having been lit: “I 
don’t know him. Some fellow called 
‘Miles from Dublin’.” 


Mississippi Educational Advance 


Stropper 


When the train stopped at the little 
Southern station the tourist from. the 
North sauntered out and gazed curiovs- 
ly at a lean scraggy animal which was 
rubbing itself against a scrub oak. 

“What do you call that?” he asked 
of a native. 

“Razorback hog.” 

“What’s he doing rubbing himself 
against that tree?” 

“He's stropping himself; 
ping himself.” 


just strop- 


Kablegram 


Be the first to GET THIS NEW 
PERFUME BRACELET CHARMER plus 
FREE dram of 

a ‘ EXQUISITE 

Wire 7, PERFUME 


soLD Be the hit of the crowd and the 
BY * envy of your friends with this 
MAIL brand new fad the Perfume 
ONLY! Bracelet Charmer. Every order 
| includes a FREE dram of ex 
quisite, enchanting perfume. Bracelet is 14K Gold 
Plated, color of natural gold, mounted on a dangling 
heart-shaped perfume holder with Send only 
screw top, and charming simulated 
cloisonne front. Going out for the $1 49 
evening? . . Dour perfume into 
comes and dab on anytime during eash, check or 
name money order. 
beautifully engraved. Nothing more 
NEW BIG CATALOG 10¢ to pay! 
TASH ENGRAVING co. Bast. P 
487 Broadway New Y 18, N.Y. 


DON’T LET UGLY 


BLEMISHES 


RUIN YOUR LOOKS 


Don’t neglect an peng Age at pimply 
broken out skin that may helped over- 
night! Apply wondérfully medicated Poslam 
Ointment tonight—check results next morn- 
ing after just one application! 

Poslam contains all 9 ingredients well 
known to skin specialists—works faster, 
more effectively to help you to a finer com- 
plexion. Apply it after washing skin with 
non-alkali Poslam Soap. At druggists every- 
where—costs so little. 


» 


evening. — your 














PRATT INSTITUTE 
THE ART SCHOOL 


Degree Courses: Advertising Design, 
ture, Art Teacher Education, Illustration, 
trial Design, Interior and Textile Design. 
Certificate Courses: Advertising Design, Illustra- 
tion, and Textile Design. 
James C. Boudreau, Dean Brooklyn 5, N. Y. 
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tiful and complete line of Modern 
GRADUATION 
NAME CARDS 


and earn ission. 
No financial —_ required. 
Write today for free sample kit. 


PRINTCRAFT, Dept. S 
1509 Maple St., Scranton 5, Pa. 








Sell your school classmates the best line of 











REMEMBER 


America’s finest 
silver-plated flute 


W. T- ARMSTRONG COMPA? 


Amy, ling 


NAME 


» Flu 


AT FINE MUSIC 
DEALERS EVERY WHERE 





Do you know (as you should) 


what makes breakfast 


“Good” ? 








NUTRITION | 
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Breakfast means a lot to your day—in every way. For instance, if you experience a letdown late in the 
morning, it may be because you didn’t get up to a good breakfast. So, see if you know the answers to 
these questions. They tell you how important breakfast is and how to make sure you're eating a good one. 


1. Can you make up for a poor breakfast at lunch? 
Look at it logically. At breakfast you break your period of 
longest fast. Your body is short of energy and all essential 
nutrients. The food you take in at breakfast gives you 
these values when you need them most and when you 
can use them most efficiently. There is no substitute for 
a good breakfast. Eat a good breakfast every day. 


3. How can you be sure breakfast is good? 

sreakfast should include one-third to one-quarter of your 
daily requirements of proteins, minerals and calories. 
Most nutrition books in your school library contain a 
chart showing the amount of these essentials in foods. 
Choose foods you like that contain your requirements. 
And remember, bread belongs. Enriched bread is an im- 
portant source of energy plus essential nutrients. Include 
enriched bread or toast in your good breakfast every day. 





2. What can you do about lack of “breakfast appetite” ? 
With just a little self discipline, you can adjust and im- 
prove your eating pattern. Try this experiment. Eat a 
little more at lunch, a littie less at dinner. Then make 
yourself eat your “good breakfast” hungry or not. Keep 
this up for a week or ten days. See if, within that time, 
you aren’t looking forward to breakfast —really enjoying 
your good breakfast every day. 
re Se en Laas, 


Penny for penny—enriched bread provides 
more of the things your body needs— more 
generously —than any other food. 
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SCHOLASTIC TEACHER-—SECTION Il 


Over 750 Sources of Aids and Services for Educators 


“The ideal materials enthusiast combines the traits 
of a hobbyist and a detective with a certain missionary 
fervor which makes him want to share good things with 
others.”°-—Alabama School Journal. 

Come on, come all—*‘materials enthusiasts’! This 
sixth annual Where-to-find-it issue is your guide to valu- 
able treasures for the classroom. It contains addresses 


of more 


than 750 companies and organizations. New 


this year is the list of juvenile and adult book publish- 


ers. See 


also the articles by our contributing editors 


guiding you to materials and equipment to enrich teach- 
ing. And, of course, the advertisements. If you don’t 


find what you need in this issue, write to us.—Editor 


from Business, Industry, and 
Organizations 


(Key: P, pamphlets, leaflets; C, charts, 
posters, pictures; F, films, filmstrips; L 
list of aids; R, records; M, magazines.) 


Agriculture 

Agriculture Dept., Chamber of Commerce of 
U. S., Washington, D. C. (P.) 

Agricultural Research Dept., Swift and Co., 
Union Stock Yards, Chicago 9, Ill. (P, C, 
F.) 

American Farm Bureau Federation, 221 N. 
La Salle St., Chicago 1, Ill. (P.) 

Assn. of Land Grant Colleges and Univer- 
sities, 1785 Massachusetts Ave.. N. W 
Washington 6, D. C. 

Dept. of Agriculture, 14 St. & Independence 
Ave., S. W., Washington, D. C. (P, C, F.) 

Farmers Educational and Cooperative Union 
of America (National Farmers Union), 
1555 Sherman St., Denver 3, Colo. (P, C, 
L, M.) 

Food and Agriculture Org. of United Na- 
tions (North America Regional Office), 
1325 C St., S. W., Washington 25, D 
(P, C, F, L, M.) 

International Harvester Co., 180 N. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago 1, Ill. (P, F, L,) 

National Grange, 744 Jackson Place, N. W., 
Washington 6, D. C. (P, M.) 

National Planning Association, 1606 New 
Hampshire Ave., N. W., Washington, D. C. 
(P.) 


Clothing 

American Bemberg, 261 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 16. 
(P, C.) 

American Viscose Corp., 
mm. ae OR Fe 

Celanese Corporation of America, N. Y. 16, 
(P, C, FP, BR.) 

Cluett, Peabody and Co., 10 E. 40 St., N. Y. 
16. (P, C.) 


350 Fifth Ave., 


indicates an advertisement in this issue con- 
taining additional information. 

&**indicetes co-sponsor of Scholastic Art or 
Photography Awards. 


E. I. DuPont de Nemours & Co., Textiles 
Fibers Dept., Wilmington 98, Del. (P, C, 
F.) 

Good Housekeeping Institute, 57 St. & 
Eighth Ave., N. Y. 19. (P, C.) 

Sloan Foundation Project in Applied Eco- 
nomics, Univ. of Vermont, College of Ed., 
Burlington, Vt. (P.) 

The Wool Bureau, 16 W. 46 St., N. Y. 36. 
(P, C F, M.) 


Communications 

Bell Telephone System, (nearest local busi- 
ness office). (P, F, L.) 

Film Council of America, 600 
Evanston, Ill. (P, M.) 

*General Electric Co., Educational Service 
Div., 1 River Rd., Schenectady 5, N. Y. 
(P.) 

Motion Picture Assn. of America, 28 W. 44 
a st... oC 

National Assn. of Radio and Television 
Broadcasters, 1771 N St., N. W., Washing- 
ton 6, D. C. (P.) 

National EKroadcasting Co., 
Plaza, N. Y. 30. (P.) 


Davis St., 
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Teaching Aids_ — 
Educational Organizations ___ 


School Youth Groups 
TS ae a 
Classroom Tools__ 
Publishers 


Audio-visual 


Radio equipment 
School equipment___ 


It is easy to get new tools by 
using coupons of our advertis- 
ers. You can use also the FREE 
MATERIALS master coupon on 
page 54-T. 
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Post Office Dept., Chief Post Office Inspector, 
Information Service, Washington, 25, D. C. 
(P.) 

*% Western Union Telegraph Co., Employee 
Relations Dept., 60 Hudson St., N. Y. 13 
(P.) 

Westinghouse Electric Corp., Consumer Ser- 
vice, 246 E. Fourth St., Mansfield, Ohio. 
(Pp. C.) 


Conservation 
(see also agriculture) 


American Nature Association, 1214 16 St., 
N. W., Washington, D. C. (P, F, R, M.) 
California Redwood Assn., 576 Sacramento 

St., San Francisco 11, Calif. (P, F.) 

Dept. of Agriculture, Soil Conservation Ser- 
vice, 14 St. & Independence Ave., Wash- 
ington, D. C. (P, C, F, L.) 

Dept. of the Interior, C St 
Washington, D. C. 

National Audubon Society, 1130 Fifth Ave., 
N. Y. 28. (P, C, F, L, R, M.) 

National Park Service, Dept. of the Interior, 
Washington, 25, D. C. (P.) 

National Wildlife Federation, 232 Carroll St 
N. W., Washington 12, D. C. (P, F, L.) 

Tennessee Valley Authority, New Sprankle 
Bldg., Knoxville, Tenn. (P, F.) 

West Coast Lumbermen’s Assn., 1410 S. W 
Morrison St., Portland 5, Ore. (P, C, F.) 


& 18 St., N. W., 


Economic and Consumer Education 


The Advertising Council, Inc., 25 W. 45 St., 
N. Y. 36. (P.) 

American Bankers Assn., 12 E. 36 St., N. Y. 

Assn. of Better Business Bureau, 723 Chrys- 
ler Bldg., N Y. 17. (P.) 

Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve 
System, 20 St. & Constitution Ave., N. W., 
Washington 25, D. C. 

Brand Names Foundation, Inc., 37 W. 57 St., 
nN. FT. CP, C.) 

Comm. For Economic Development, 444 
Madison Ave., N. Y. 22. (P.) 

Consumer Education Study, 1201 16 St., N 
W., Washington 6, D. C. (P.) 

Grocery Mfrs. of America, 205 E. 42 St., 
x. ¥. Bw. 

*xHousehold Finance Corp., Consumer Edu- 
cation Dept., 919 N. Michigan Ave., Chi- 
cago 11, Ill. (P, F.) 

*Institute of Life Insurance, Ed. Div., 488 
Madison Ave., N. Y. 22. (P, C, F, L.) 

National Assn. of Secondary-School Princi- 
pals, Paul’E. Elicker, 1201 16th St., N. W., 
Washington 6, D. C. (P, C, R, M.) 

National Better Business Bure \u, 405 Lex- 
ington Ave., N. Y. 17. (P.) 

National Consumer-Retailer Council, 
Broadway, N. Y. 23. (P.) 

National Council for the Social Studies, 
1201 16 St., N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 


(Continued on next page) 
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National Ind. Conf. Board, 247 Park Ave., 
mM. Uae. ©) 

Public Affairs Press, 2153 Florida 
Washington, D. C. (P.) 

Twentieth Century Fund, 330 W. 42nd St., 
N. Y. 36. (P, F, L, M, books.) 

U. S. Savings Bond Div., Ed. Section, Treas- 
ury Dept., Washington, D. C. (P, C, F, M.) 


Ave., 


Education 

(see also Educational Organization) 

American Music Conf., 332 S. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago 4, Ill. ‘P, C, F, L.) 

Assn. for Childhood Education International, 
1200 15 St.. N. W., Washington 5, D. C. 
(P, M, F, L.) 

Educator's Washington Dispatch, 100 Gar- 
field Ave., New London, Conn. (P, C, M.) 

National Citizens’ Commission for the Pub- 
lic Schools, 2 W. 45th St., N. Y. 

National Education Assn., 1201 16 St., N. W., 
Washington 6, D. C. (P, C, F, L, M.) 

National School Service Institute, Suite 803, 
27 E. Monroe St., Chicago 3, Il. 

Office of Education, U. S. Dept. of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, Washington 25, 
D. C. (P, F, L, R, M.) 

Bausch & Lomb Optical 
N.Y. @, ¢, ¥. b.) 


Co., Rochester 2, 


Food and Nutrition 

*xAmerican Bakers Assn., 20 N. Wacker Dr., 
Chicago 6, Il 

American Bottlers of Carbonated Beverages, 
1128 16th St., Washington 6, D. C. (P, F.) 

*&xAmerican Can Co., 100 Park Ave., N. Y 
(P, F.) 

American Institute of Baking, 400 E. On- 
tario, Chicago 11, Ill. (P, C.) 

American Meat Institute, 59 E. Van Buren 
St., Chicago 5, Ill. (P, C, F.) 
American Medical Assn., 535 No 

St., Chicago, Ill. (P.) 

Armour and Co., Consumer Service Dept., 
Chicago 9, Ill. (P, C, F.) 

Borden Co., 350 Madison Ave., N. Y. 17. (P.) 

**xCereal Institute, Inc., 135 S. LaSalle St., 
Chicago 3, Ill. (P, C, F, L.) 

Cream of Wheat, 730 Stinson Blvd. Min- 
neapolis, Minn. (P, C.) 

Evaporated Milk Assn. 228 N. LaSalle St., 
Chicago 1, Ill. (P, C, F, L.) 

Federal Security Agency, Children’s Bureau, 
Washington 25, D. C. (P.) 

General Mills, Inc., Education Section, Pub- 
lic Services Dept., Minneapolis, Minn. (P, 
C, F, L.) 

Home Economics Institute, Westinghouse 
Electric Corp., Mansfield, Chio. (P, C.) 
*x*xHousehold Finance Corp., Consumer 
Education Dept., 919 No. Michigan Ave., 

Chicago 11, Ill. (P, F.) 

Kellogg Co., Home Econgmics Dept., Battle 
Creek, Mich. (P, Breakfast Club Project.) 

Metropolitan Life Insurance Co., School 
Health Bureau, Health and Welfare Div., 
1 Madison Ave., N. Y. 10. (P, F, L.) 

Milk Industry Foundation, 1625 Eye St., 
Washington 6, D. C. (P.) 

National Assn. of Margarine Manufacturers, 
Munsey Bldg., Washington 4, D. C. (P, 
a 

National Biscuit Co., 
(P, C.) 

National Canners 
Div., 1133 20 St., 
mc. 

National Dairy 
Chicago 6, Ill 

National Fertilizer 


Dearborn 


Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Assn., Home Economics 
N. W., Washington 6, 
Council, 111 N. Canal St., 
(P, C, PF, &.) 

Assn., 616 Investment 
Bldg., Washington 5, D. C. (P, F, L, M.) 
National Garden Bureau, 407 S. Dearborn 

St., Room 720, Chicago 5, Ill. (F.) 
National Livestock and Meat Board, 407 S. 
Dearborn St., Chicago 5, Ill. (P, C.) 
*Pan American Coffee, 120 Wall St., 
&. (, Cc, F.) 
Pet Milk Co., Home Economics Dept., St. 
Louis, Mo. (P.) 


* Indicates an advertisement in this issue con- 
taining additional information. 

* indicates co-sponsor of Scholastic Art or 
Photography Awards. 


Practical Home Economics, 33 W. 42nd St., 
N. Y. 36. (P.) 

Procter and Gamble Educational Dept., Cin- 
cinnati 1, Ohio. (P, F.) 

Sloan Foundation Project in Applied Eco- 
nomics, Bureau of School Service, Univ 
of Kentucky, Lexington, Ky. (P.) 

Sugar Information, Inc., 52 Wall St., N. Y. 5 
(F. ©. F, td 

Swift and Co., Agricultural Research Dept., 
Union Stock Yards, Chicago 9, Ill. (P, C, 
F.) 

United Fruit Co., Education Dept., Pier 3, 
North River, N. Y. 6. (P, G@ F.) 

Western Beet Sugar, Consumer Service 
Dept., Box 3594, San Francisco 19, Calif. 
(P.) 

Wheat Flour Institute, 309 W. Jackson Blvd., 
Chicago 6, Ill. (P, C, L.) 


Fuels and Materials 

Aluminum Co. of America, Educational 
Dept., Pittsburgh, Pa. (P, C, F.) 

American Forest Products Industries, 1816 
N St., N. W., Washington 6, D. C. (P, C, 
F, L.) 

American Glassware Assn., 19 W. 44 St., 
N. Y. (P.) 

American Iron and Steel Institute, 350 Fifth 
Ave., N. Y. 1. (P, F.) 

American Petroleum Institute, 50 W. 50 St., 
~~ uw. oe OR, FD 

American Zinc Institute, 
Lafayette, Ind. (P, F,) 

Armstrong Cork Co., Lancaster, Pa. (P.) 

Bethlehem Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa. (P, C.) 

*Bituminous Coal Institute, Educational 
Dept., Southern Bldg., Washington 5, D. C. 
(P, C, F, L.) 

Diamond Match Co., 122 East 42nd St., N. Y 
17. (P.) 


324 Ferry St., 


Douglas Fir Plywood Assn., 301 Tacoma 
Bldg., Tacoma 2, Wash. (P, C, F.) 

Firestone Tire and Rubber Co., Public Re- 
lations Dept., Akron 17, Ohio. (P, C, F.) 

Forest Service, U. S. Dept. of Agriculture, 
Washington 25, D. C. (P, C, F, L, R.) 

*General Electric Co., Electronics Park, 
Syracuse, N. Y. 

The B. F. Goodrich Co., 
Dept., Akron, Ohio. (P.) 

Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Public Rela- 
tions Dept., 1144 E. Market St., Akron, 
Ohio (P, C, F.) 

Gulf Oil Corp., Box 1166, Pittsburgh 30, Pa 
(P.) 

Inland Stee! Co., 38 S. Dearborn St., Chi- 
cago 3, Ill. (P.) 

International Harvester Co., 180 N. Michi- 
gan Ave., Chicago 1, Ill. (P, F, L.) 

Mahogany Assn., Inc., 75 E. Wacker Drive, 
Chicago 1, Il. 

National Fertilizer Assn., 616 Investment 
Bldg., Washington 5, D. C. (P, F.) 

National Paint, Varnish & Lacquer Assn., 
1500 Rhode Island Ave., N. W., Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

Natural Rubber Bureau, 1631 K St., N. W.., 
Washington 6, D. C. (P, C.) 
Revere Copper and Brass, Inc., 

Ave., M. Y. 17. (F.C, F.) 
*Shell Oil Co., 5 W. 50 St., N. Y. 20. (F.) 
Society of the Plastics Industry, Inc,, 67 W 

44 St., N. Y. 36. (P, F.) 

Standard Oil Co. (N. J.), 30 Rockefelle: 

Plaza, N. Y. 30. (Serves East Coast only.) 
Standard Oil Co. (Calif.), 225 Bush St., San 

Francisco, Calif. (Serves seven western 


Public Relations 


230 Park 


states, Hawaii, Alaska.) (P.) 
Western Pine Assn., Yeon Bleg., Portland 4, 
Ore. (P, F.) 
(Continued on page 32-T) 





New Tools and Methods 


“Tell you what we do,” said the 
teacher on the phone. “Students in the 
typing class prepare letters to sources 
in your Where-to-find-it issue. When 
the materials come I distribute them 
to members of our evaluation commit- 
tee. We place what we can use in one 
center, organized under topics of the 
New York City curriculum. That way 
every teacher can get teaching aids on 
a moment’s notice. Very flexible.” 

* 

Our materials hunter reports some 
excellent finds this month. Fold-O- 
Globe unfolds and sits up, exposing 
four overlapping maps each displaying 
one-fourth of the earth. Only 35 cents. 
Less for quantity orders. Fold-O-Globe 
Distributing Co. Burbank, Calif. 

& 

Far out-singing the four and twenty 
blackbirds, is a new, high fidelity 12- 
inch record which trills songs of 49 
North American birds. $7.95 “Authentic 
quality,” says contributing editor Hardy 
Finch. Educational Dept., Ficker Re- 
ording Service, Box 883, Old Green- 
wich, Conn. 

* 

Our old friends the Educators Prog- 
ress Service, Randolph, Wis., adds a 
new feature many teachers will go for 
—handy study unit outlines with refer- 
ences to free aids. Units include Con- 
servation, Nutrition and Diet, Accident 
Prevention, and others. This comes free 
with the Elementary Teachers Guide to 


Free Curriculum Materials. $4.50. Other 
“Educators Guides” direct you to Free 
Films, Free Slide-films, and Free Ma- 
terials. 

« 

Do you have a sound recorder? Bright 
and tested ideas on how to use it will 
be found in The Teacher Talks About 
Sound Recording, free from Audio De- 
vices, 444 Madison Ave., N. Y. C. These 
are prize-award reports by teachers 
throughout the country. 

* 

Everywhere teaches try to improve 
their understanding of child growth. 
In Washington, D. C., a committee 
worked up a chart itemizing basic facts 
of: (1) physical growth, (2) character- 
istics, (3) needs. This Child Growth 
and Development Chart has now been 
reproduced by Arthur C. Croft Publica- 
tions, 100 Garfield Ave., New London, 
Conn. 50 cents. Minimum order $1. 
Will help you in conferences with par- 
ents. 

* 

You should see the dolls in our office! 
Eight of them, seven inches tall—Martha 
Washington, Dolly Madison, Betsy Ross, 
Barbara Fritchie, Priscilla Alden, Mol- 
ly Pitcher, Mary Lincoln, Clara Barton. 
Each lives neatly in a separate album, 
complete with biographical _ sketch. 
$4.89 for the eight-doll set. Colgate- 
Palmolive-Peet, American Education 
Set, 105 Hudson St., Jersey City 2, N. J. 
Order on school stationery. 





New FREE 
Folder | = 


to the mind” 


SHOWS HOW 

TO MAKE TEACHING 
MORE EFFECTIVE 
WITH THE 


Seaclee 


A'S @ a - 
Opaque Projector 


This informative folder, packed with pictures, shows how 
ideally qualified for schoolroom use the VU-LYTE is. It points 
out the easy availability of the free projection materials at every 
teacher's hand. It explains how applicable these free materials 
are, to every class level and subject. And it fully describes the 
exclusive features that make the Beseler VU-LYTE such an out- 
standing, ultra-modern, professional-type teaching tool, embody- 
ing an entirely new principle in opaque projection. 


This new folder, just off the press, illustrates and explains the 
Vacumatic* Platen, that holds copy flat without need for pasting 
and mounting . . . the Feed-O-Matic* Conveyor, that feeds new 
copy in and ejects the old automatically .. . 
the Pointex} Projection Pointer, the built-in opti- 
cal device that throws on the screen a movable 
arrow of light which the operator can direct and 
control without leaving his place beside the aid for your tee veel 
projector .. . and other features of pronounced OPENING THE DOORTOTHEM 
teaching value. PON YORE FOQe ss, Oty 
iaelelil:4-halelsmmn, a -maiL 
jemonstration | ie dal 


*Pat. Pending tPatented eseler VU-LYTE to surt your 
Vv onver ence 


CHARLES Bete COMPANY NAME 


est. teee 
60 Badger Avenue, Newark 8&8, N. Je ADDRESS 
The World's Largest Manufacturer of 
Opaque Projection Equipment city ZONE STATE 
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Guidance 

American Personnel and Guidance Assn., 
Inc., 1534 O St., N. W., Washington 5, D. C 
(P, L, M.) 

Boston University, School & College Rela- 
tions, 705 Commonwealth Ave., Boston 15, 
Mass. (P.) 

B'nai B'rith 
1761 R St., N 
(P, C, L, M.) 

Bureau of Labor Statistics, U. S. Dept. of 
Labor, Washington 25, D. C. (P, C, L.) 

Careers Research Monographs, Institute for 
Research, 537 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 6, 
Ill. (Occupational Monographs, P.) 

Committee on Careers in Nursing, 2 Park 
Ave., N. Y¥. (P, C.) 

National Assn. of Manufacturers, 
St.. N. Y. 20. (P, C, F.) 

National Board of the Y. W. C. A., 600 Lex- 
ington Ave., N. Y. 22. (P.) 

National Catholic Welfare Conference, 1312 
Massachusetts Ave., N. W., Washington, 
> & Ze. b.) 

National Child Labor Committee, 419 Fourth 
Ave., N. Y. 16. (P, R.) 
National Council of Jewish 

47 St.. N. Y. 36. (P.) 

National Council of Y. M. C. A., 291 Broad- 
way, N. Y. 7. 

National Education Assn., 1201 16 St., N. W., 
Washington 6 D. C. (P, C.) 

National Recreation Assn., 315 Fourth Ave., 
N. Y. 10. (P, L, M.) 

Uffice of Education, U. S 
Education, and Welfare, 
D. C. (P.) 

Personnel Services, Inc., Peapack, N. J 
(Occupational Abstracts, Occupational In- 
dex.) 

Science Research Associates, Inc., 57 V 
Grand Ave., Chicago 10, Ill. (P, C, F, L, 
Standardized tests & guidance materials.) 

State Employment Service Offices (see your 
local office) 

Supt. of Documents, U. S. Gov't Printing 
Office, Washington, D. C. (U. S. Dept. of 
Labor, Office of Education, Dept. of Agri- 
culture publications, etc.) 

The Woman's Press, 600 Lexington 
N. Y. (P.) 

Vocational Guidance Manuals, Inc., 45 W 
45 St.. N. Y. 36. (P.) 


Vocational Service Bureau, 
W., Washington 6, D. C. 


14 W. 49 


Women, 1 W. 


Dept. of Health, 
Washington 25, 


Ave.., 


Health and Safety 


Aetna Life Affiliated Companies, Public 
Education Dept., 151 Farmington Ave., 
Hartford 15, Conn. (P, C, F.) 

American Automobile Assn., 
a < &. C.F oe 

American Cancer Society, 
St., N. ¥. 4. (P, C, F.) 

American Heart Assn., Inc., 44 E. 23 St., 
N. Y. 10 or local heart associations. (P, 
C. FB, Ba) 

American Medical Assn., Order Dept., 535 
N. Dearborn St., Chicago 10, Il. 

American National Red Cross, Washington 
13, D. C. (P, C, F, M.) 

American Optical Co., Buffalo 15, N. Y 

American Optometric Assn., Inc., Dept. of 
Public Information, Chouteau Bldg., 4030 
Chouteau Ave., St. Louis 10, Mo. (P, F.) 

Assn. of Casualty and Surety Companies, 
60 John St., N. Y. 38. (P.) 

Better Vision Institute Inc., 630 Fifth Ave., 
is Us a. Se Ge Oo? 

Bicycle Institute of America, 
N. Y¥. (P, C, F.) 

Bristol-Myers Co., Products Division, Ed 
Service Dept. (ST), 45 Rockefeller Plaza, 
N. ¥. 3. (P, C. L.) 

*x Household Finence Corp., Consumer Edu- 
’ , *" No. Michigan Ave., Chi- 


Washington, 


Inc., 47 Beaver 


122 E. 42 St., 


r " D 
cago 11, Ill. (P, F.) 
ial Life Ins. Co., Health 
(P.) 


~-@ilLOcdk 
Ed. Dept. Boston 17, Mass. 
Johnson & Son, Racine, Wisc 


Metropolitan Life Ins. Co., School Health 


* indicates an advertisement in this issue con- 
taining additional information. 

**indicates co-sponsor of Scholastic Art or 
Photography Awards. 


Bur., 1 Madison Ave., N. Y. 10. (P, F, L.) 

Mutual Life Insurance Co. of N. Y., 1740 
Broadway, N. Y. 19. (P.) 

National Board of Fire Underwriters, 85 
John St., N. Y. 7 

National Commission on Safety Education, 
(NEA) 1201 16 St., N. W., Washington 6, 
ac. @, C.F.) 

National Dairy Council, 
Chicago 6, Ill. (P, C.) 

National Foundation for Infantile Paralysis, 
120 Broadway, N. Y. 5. (P, C, F, L.) 

National Highway Users Conf., National 
Press Bldg., Washington 4, D. C. (P, C, F.) 

National Safety Council, 425 N. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago 11, Ill. (P, C, L, M.) 

New York University Center for Safety 
Education, Washington Square, N. Y. 3. 
(P, C.) 

Sealtest Consumer Service, 
Ave., N. Y. 16. (P, C.) 

Travelers Insurance Companies, 
St., Hartford 15, Conn. (P.) 


111 N. Canal St., 


260 Madison 
700 Main 


Intercultural Relations 

American Council on Education, 1785 Mass. 
Ave., N. W., Washington 6, D. C. (P.) 

Bureau of Intercultural Education, 157 W. 
13 St., N. Y. 11. 

Institute for Democratic Education, Inc., 
212 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 

National Assn. for the Advancement of 
Co. ored People, 20 W. 40th St., N. Y. 18. 
(P, M.) 

National Conference of Christian and Jews, 
381 Fourth Ave., N. Y. 16. (P, F.) 

Social Science Foundation, University of 
Denver, Denver, Colo. (P.) 


Labor and Management 

American Federation of Labor, 
Education Bureau, 1525 H St., 
Washington 5, D. C. (P, F.) 


Workers 
N. W., 


American Management Assoc., Inc., 330 W. 
42 St., New York 36, N. Y. 

Bureau of Labor Statistics, U. S. Dept. of 
Labor, Washington 25, D. C. (P, C, L.) 
Congress of Industrial Organization, Dept. 
of Education and Research, 718 Jackson 
Place, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. (P, C, F, 

L, R.) 

Department of Labor, Office of Information, 
Washington, D. C. 

International Assn. of Machinists, 9 St. & 
Mt. Vernon P1., Washington, D. C. 

International Ladies’ Garment Workers’ 
Union, Educational Dept., 1710 Broadway, 
N. Y. 19. (P, C, F, L, R, M.) 

National Association of Manufacturers, 14 
W. 49 St, N. Y. 20 (P, C, F, L, M.) 

United Automobile Workers, CIO, 8000 East 
Jefferson St., Detroit 14, Mich. 

United States Chamber of Commerce, 1615 
H St., N. W., Washington 6, D. C. (P, F, 
M.) 

United States Jr. 
2ist & Main, Tulsa, Okla. 


Chamber of Commerce, 
(P, M.) 


Nations of the World 

Australian News and Inf. Bureau, 636 Fifth 
Ave., N. ¥. %. (P, C, F, L.) 

Austrian State Tourist Dept., 48 E. 48 St., 
Nu. ¥. %.. & & ¥.) 

Official Belgian Tourist Bureau, 422 Madi- 
son Ave., N. Y. 17. (P, C, F.) 

*British Inf. Services, 30 Rockefeller P1., 
x. 7.0. CS. F, da) 

The British Travel Assn., 336 Madison Ave., 
Bw. ¥. Fe. ¢F.) 

Canadian Govt. Travel Bureau, Old Su- 
preme Court Bldg., Ottawa, Ont., Canada 
(P, F.) 

Canadian Consulate General Inf. Office, 6.0 
Fifth Ave., N. Y. 20 (P, C, F, L, R, M.) 


(Continued on page 34-T) 





Opportunity Knocks 
Continued from. page 14-T) 


closes in Dec. Westinghouse Education- 
al Foundation, Carnegie Institute of 
Technology, Pittsburgh 13, Pa.—Schol- 
arships; closes in Feb. Quill & Scroll 
Society, 111 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 
4, Ill.—Scholarships; closes in Feb. 


Miscellaneous 

American Assn. of Teachers of 
French, Southwestern, Memphis 12, 
Tenn.—French Examination; closes in 
March. Association for Promotion of 
Study of Latin, Elizabeth, N.J.—Latin 
Examination; closes in March. Scholas- 
tic Magazines, 33 W. 42nd St., New 
York 36, N.Y.—Art, Photography & 
Writing; closes in March. Science 
Clubs of America, Science Service, 
1719 N St., N. W., Washington 6, 
D. C.—Science Fair; closes in April. 

Here are ‘seme other opportunities. 
A post card will bring you free rules 
booklets. 


Other Teacher Awards 
Air Age Units: You could win a three- 
day all-expense air trip to Washington, 
D. C., for the Wright Memorial 50th 
Anniversary Dinner. Submit resource 
unit, script, audio-visual aids, etc. Dead- 
line: Nov. 7. For details write National 
Committee to Observe the 50th Anni- 
niversary of Powered Flight, 1405 G 

St., N.W., Washington 5, D.C. 
Travel Story Awards: Your vacation 
adventure, 700-1,000 words. $300 top 


award. Scholastic Teacher. Deadline: 


Dec. 31, 1953. 


For Junior and High School Students 

Western Union. Prizes for composing 
best Birthday Greetings telegrams. 
Makes stimulating class project in con 
cise writing and learning how to pre- 
pare a telegram. Details in all Sept. 30 
editions of Scholastic Magazines. Dead- 
line: Oct. 31. 

Royal Portable Typewriter: Awards 
for best letters on “What I Expect My 
Education and School Activities to Do 
for Me.” Thinking and writing on this 
subject will stimulate — self-guidance. 
See announcements in Scholastic stu 
dent magazines—Sept. 30, Oct. 14 
Nov. 11. Deadline: Nov. 13. 

Scholastic Art Awards—27th annual. 
28 classifications—many forms of art, 
sculpture, design, craft work; 38 re 
gional programs sponsored by depart 
ment stores. Rules book free from 
Scholastic Art Awards, 33 West 42nd 
St., New York 36, N.Y. (On N.A.S.S.P. 
approved list.) 

Scholastic-Ansco Photography 
Awards. Section of Art Awards above. 
Black and white, color. Rules booklet 
from address above. (On N.A.S.S.P. list.) 

Scholastic Writing Awards: 29th an 
nual. For best writing out of the class 
room—short stories, poetry, articles, 
radio and drama. Awards and scholar- 
ship. Rules from Scholastic Writing 
Awards, 33 West 42nd St., New York 
36, N. Y. (On N.A.S.S.P. approved list.) 





ow to eliminate this teaching woe: 


Mist teachers and school administrators 
realize that retention is directly proportional to 
student interest. More than inherent intelligence is 
necessary to produce successful students. This raw 
material must be stimulated ... made eager to 
participate. And the remarkable versatility of the 
Revere Tape Recorder does just that! In the class- 
room, music library, theatre arts, practically every 
teaching and administrative function, the Revere 
opens gateways of interest... gateways leading 


to far greater success for teachers. 


REVERE Beelenced ene” tape recorder 


The tone quality of professional broadcast equip- 
ment. Simplified, automatic keyboard operation. 
Exclusive index counter for instantly locating 
any part of recorded reel. Two full hours record- 
ing per 7” reel of erasable, reusable tape. May be 
used for public address system. 

Model T-700 

Model TR-800—Same as above with 

built-in radio ae ; 
T-100—Standard, |-hour play 

T-500— DeLuxe, 2-hour play, 

built-in radio ‘ 

TR-200—One hour play, 

built-in radio 


REVERE 16mm Sound Projector 


Provides “theatre-tone” with sharp picture projection! 
A-B-C simplicity of operation; light 33-pound portability. 
Incomparable Revere styling and durable construction. 
With speaker-carrying case and cord, take-up reel, 

16000’ reel extension arm, instructions—only $325 
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Other offices in Washington, D. C., Boston, 
Chicago, Detroit, L. A.. New Orleans, San 
Francisco 

Casa de Portugal, 620 Fifth Ave., N 
ae, <) 

Cuban Nat'l. Tourist Comm., 
(Carcel) 109 Havana, Cuba 
Danish Inf. Office, 588 Fifth Ave., N. Y., 36. 

(P.) 
Dominican 
Ciudad Trujillo, 
European Travel 
Ave., N. Y. C 
tions; specify 
French Embassy Inf 
N. Y. 21. (P, C, F.) 
Finnish Nat'l Travel 
mm. S. ae GF, G B.D 


NEW! 


Y. 20 


Capdevilla 


Director of Tourism, 
Republic. 

295 Madison 
Na- 


Republic 
Dominican 
Commission, 
(Inf. on 21 European 

which.) 
Div., 972 


Fifth Ave., 


Office, 41 E. 50 


hat 


Here’s the latest addition to HFC’s famous series. 


St., 


German Tourist Inf. Office, 500 Fifth Ave., 
N. Y. 36. (P, C, F, L.) 

Govt. of India Inf. Services, 2107 Mass. Ave., 
N. W., Washington 8, D. C. (P, C, F, M.) 
Permanent Greek Delegation to U. N., Hotel 
Sherry Netherland, 781 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 

21. 

Hawaii Visitors Bureau, 
Honolulu, T. H. 
Icelandic Consulate 

N. Y. 4 
Irish Tourist Bureau, 33 E. 50 St., N. Y. 22. 
ce ¢,.7.) 

Italian State Tourist 
s. tae @& ©.) 
Japan Travel Inf. Office, 10 
Pizza, N. YY. @. (P. C,. F.) 
Consulate General of Luxembourg, 441 Lex- 

ington Ave., N. Y. 17. 
Monaco Travel Inf., 630 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 20. 
Fr. € FF.) 
Netherlands Inf 
Plaza, N. Y. 20. 


Dillingham Bidg., 


General, 50 Broad St., 


Office, 21 E. 51 St., 


Rockefeller 


Service, 10 Rockefeller 


(P.) 


Your own copy 


FREE! 
Additional booklets, 
10¢ each to cover 
cost of mailing and 
handling 


Vioney 


Management, Your Equipment Dollar describes the basic 
major appliances used in the home for food preparation and 
storage, for laundry and home cleaning—plus some of the 
small electric housewares. Emphasis is on what to look for 
when buying, how to plan purchases, correct use, and care 


of equipment. 


We've written this new booklet in concise, simple language. 
It was planned to be of use to the homemaker and the student 
of homemaking. For this reason, I know you will find it of 
real value in teaching the “buy points” of equipment. 

If yow re not familiar with the entire Money Management 
program, check below for free copy of the progrart folder. It 
lists all available booklets and filmstrip lectures. As you know, 
HFC Money Management booklets contain no advertising. 


l 


umer Education Departme 


HOUSEHOLD 
FINANC 


A 


Ciperaton 


Household Finance Corporation 

Consumer Education Department 

919 North Michigan Avenue 

Chicago 11, Illinois 

Please send me a free copy of Money Man- 
agement, Your Equipment Dollar plus 

copies at 10¢ each. I would also like a free 
copy of the Money Management Program 
folder. 





a oe 
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City 








Norwegian Inf. Service, Norway House, 290 
Madison Ave., N. Y. 17. (P, C, F, R.) 

*Ottawa Tourist and Convention Bureau, 50 
Elgin St., Ottawa 4, Ont., Canada. 

Pan American Union, Washington 6, D. C 
(Aids on the Organization of American 
States and member nations: P, L, M.) 

Tourist Bureau, Portuguese Government, 
630 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 20. (P, C.) 

Union of South Africa Inf. Office, 665 Mad- 
ison Ave., N. Y. (P, C, F.) 

Spanish State Tourist Office, 247 Park Ave., 
1 Y 


Swedish Nat'l. Travel Office, 630 Fifth Ave., 
N. Y. 20. 
Swiss Nat'l 
i? = | 
Turkish Inf. Office, 444 E. 52 St., N. Y. 22 
Yugoslav Inf. Center, 816 Fifth Ave., N. Y 
21. (P, C, F, R, M, Monthly Review, maps.) 


Travel Office, 10 W. 49 St., 


Transportation 

Aircraft Industries Assn., 610 
Bidg., Washington 5, D. C. (P.) 

American Airlines, 100 E. 42 St., New York 

American Automobile Assn., Pennsylvania 
Ave. at 17 St., N. W., Washington 6, D. C 
(P, C, F.) 

American President Lines, Inc., 311 
ifornia St., San Francisco, Calif. 
American Trucking Assn., Inc., 1424 16 St., 

N. W., Washington 6, D. C. (P, F.) 
wAssn. of American Railroads, School and 
College Service, Transportation Bldg., 
Washington 6, D.C. (P, C, F, L.) 
* Assn. British & Irish Railways, 9 Rocke- 
feller Plaza, N. Y. C 
of Western Railways, Public Relations 
Adams St., Chicago 3, Ill 


Shoreham 


Cal- 


Assn 
Office, 105 W. 
(P.) 

Automobile Manufacturer's Assn., 320 New 
Center Bldg., Detroit 2, Mich. (P, F.) 

Baltimore & Ohio Railroad Co., Baltimore 
1. Md. (P, C.) 

Bicycle Institute of America, 
New York. (P, C, F.) 

Bureau of Educational Services, 
way. N. Y. 13. (P, C.) 

*Canadian Nat'l Railways, 360 
Montreal, Canada 

Chesapeake and Ohio Railroad, 406 Terminal! 
Tower, Cleveland, Ohio. (P.) 

Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific Rail- 
road, 516 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Ill 
(F.) 

Chicago & North Western Railway, 400 W 
Madison, Chicago 6, Ill. (P.) 

Chicago and Southern Air Lines, Municipal 
Airport, Mem his, Tenn 

Civil Aeronaut cs Adm., Aviation Education 
Staff, Was -ington 25, D. C. (P, F, L, R.) 

Denver & Rio Grande Western Railroad Co., 
Denver, Colo 

Eastern Air Lines, 10 
N. Y¥. 20 

Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., 
tions Dept., Akron 17, Ohio. 

*General Motors Corp., Educational Rela- 
tions Dept., Detroit 2, Mich. (P, C, F, L.) 

B. F. Goodrich Co., Pub. Rel. Dept., Akron 
Ohio. (P.) 

Goodyear Tire and Rubber Co., Pub. Rel 
Dept., 1144 E? Market St., Akron 16, Ohio 
(P, F.) 

Great Northern 
(P.) 

Greyhound 


122 E. 42 St., 
401 Broad- 


McGill St., 


Rockefeller Plaza, 


Public Rela- 


Railway, St. Paul 1, Minn 


Lines, P. O. Box 821, Chicago, 


Mid-Continent Airlines, Inc., 102 E. 9 St., 
Kansas City, Mo. (P.) 

Missouri Pacific Lines, St. Louis, Mo. (P, F.) 

National Highway Users Conf., Nat'l Press 
Bldg., Washington 4, D. C. (P, C, F.) 

Northeast Airlines, Inc., Logan International 
Airport, Boston 28, Mass. (P.) 

Pan-American World Airways, Educational 
Director, 28-19 Bridge Plaza No., Long 
Island City, N. Y. (P, F, M.) 

Pennsylvania Railroad Co., Advertising Bu- 
reau, Room 351, Pennsylvania Station, 
30th St., Philadelphia 4, Pa. (P.) 

Pu'lman Co., Adv. Dept., Merchandise Mart 
Plaza, Chicago 54, Ill. (P.) 


(Continued on page 36-T) 
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“Good breakfasts make any pupil 
more efficient!” 


says Alexander J. Stoddard, 
Superintendent, 
Los Angeles City Schools 


“We in the schools have known 
for a long time that a pupil’s 
efficiency, for a large part of the 
school day, is determined by the 
kind of breakfast which the 
pupil has. We urge that every 
home provide wholesome and 
adequate breakfasts for the chil- 
dren. It pays in every way.” 


...and here’s why BREAD should be part of every breakfast! 





‘hors 














VEAST VITAMING 
& & SALT * & Row 











© 1953, American Bokers 
Association — Chicago 


You can see, enriched bread is many good foods in 
one. And these good foods are rich in protein, cal- 
cium, iron and other essential elements. Thus, enriched 
bread furnishes young people with lots of energy — 
energy they need for physical and mental alertness. 
That's why so many nutrition authorities recommend 
enriched bread as an important part of the good break- 


fast your pupils need every day. 
d é 


P. S. to Teachers: Help yourself to enriched bread, 
too—for your own physical well-being. Also write to 
the American Bakers Association, 20 North Wacker 
Drive, Chicago 3, Illinois. We'll send you reprints of 


this advertisement for your bulletin board. 
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Sante Fe Railway System, Pub. Rel. Dept., 

80 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, Ill. (P, C, 

F.) 

Southern Pacific 

San Francisco, Calif 

*Trans World Airlines, Air World Educa- 
tion Services, 380 Madison Ave., N. Y. 17. 
(P, F, R.) Teachers Packets. (Please spe- 
cify age or class level.) 

Union Pacific Railroad, 1416 Dodge St., 
Omaha 2, Nebraska. (P, C, F.) 

United Airlines, 5959 S. Cicero Ave., Chicago 
38, Ill. (P, C, F, L.) 


Railroad, 65 Market St., 


(P, F.) 


EDUCATIONAL 
ORGANIZATIONS 


Convention dates; journals; dues. 
For other organizations see Education Di- 
rectory, Part 4, (education associations and 
directories). Office of Education. Also N.E.A. 
Handbook. For education journals and edi- 
tors see directory, Educational Press Assn. 
American Assn. for Health, Physical Edu- 
cation and Recreation 
Carl A. Troester, Jr., 1201 16 St., N. W. 
Washington 6, D. C.; $10 (Prof); Journal 
& Research Quarterly; April 18-23, New 
York City. 
American Assn. 
(NEA) 
Worth McClure, 1201 16 St., N. W., Wash- 
ington 6 D. C.; $10; School Administrator; 
1952 Yearbook, The American School 


of School Administrators 


* Indicates an advertisement in this issue con- 
taining additional information. 
&* indicates co-sponsor of Scholastic Art or 


Superintendency; 1954 convention Feb. 13- 
18, Atlantic City, N. J. (P, F, L.) 

American Educational Research Assn. 
Frank W. Hubbard, 1201 16 St., N. W., 
Washington 6, D. C.; $8; Review of Edu- 
cational Research; subscription to the 
Review, $5; meets with Amer. Assn. of 
School Administrators. 

American Educational Theatre Assn. 
Mouzon Law. University of Texas, Austin, 
Washington, D. C.; $3; AER-T Journal. (M.) 
Dec. 28-30, New York City. (L, M.) 

American Federation of Teachers 
Irvin Kuenzli, 28 E. Jackson Blvd., Chi- 
cago 4, Ill; $1.20 to $7.80; American 
Teacher. (P.) 

American Library Assn. 

David H Clift, 50 E. Huron St., Chicago 
11, Ill.; $6 to $20; ALA- Bulletin, Booklist, 
College and Research Libraries, Top of the 
News, Public Libraries, Hospital Book 
Guide, Subscription Books, Bulletin, 
School Libraries, Journal of Cataloging 
and Classification. 

American Personnel and Guidance Assn 
Frank Sievers, 1534 O St., N. W., Wash- 
ington 5, D. C.; $7; The Personnel and 
Guidance Journal—successor to Occupa- 
tions; April 12-15, Buffalo, N. Y. (P, L, M.) 

American Teachers Association 
H. Council Trenholm, P. O. Box 271, Mont- 
gomery, Ala.; $1; Bulletin; Montgomery. 
Ala. 

Assn. for Education by Radio-Television 
Gertrude Brodinch, Office of Education, 
Washington, D. C.; $3; AERT-T Journal. 
(M.) 

Assn. for Supervision and Curriculum De- 
velopment 
George W. Denemark, 1201 16 St., N. W., 
Washington 6, D. C.; $5; Educational Lead- 
ership; March 7-12, Los Angeles, Calif. 
(P, L, M.) 

Department 
(NEA) 
James McPherson, 1201 16 St., N. W., 
Washington 6, D. C.; $5; Educational 
Screen; Summer meeting with NEA. (P, 
M.) 


of Audio-Visual Instruction 





Photography Awards. 


Dept. of Classroom Teachers (NEA) 

Hilda Maehling, 1201 16 St., N. W., Wash- 
ington 6, D. C.; no dues; News Bulletin; 
meeting with NEA. (P.) 

Dept. of Elementary School 
(NEA) 

Robert W. Eaves, Exec. Sec., 
N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 

Inter. Council for Exceptional Children 
Harley Z. Wooden, 1201 16 St., N. W., 
Washington 6, D. C.; $4; Exceptional Chil- 
dren. ICEC Bulletin; Regional: Portland, 
Ore., Nov. 1-4, 1953; Regional: Houston, 
Texas, Dec. 27-30; International Conven- 
tion: Cincinnati, Ohio, April 27-May 1, 
1954. (P, M.) 

Music Educators National Conference 
Clifford V. Buttelman, 64 E. Jackson 
Blvd., Chicago 4, Ill.; $4 plus state dues; 
Music Educators Journal, 

Nat'l Art Education Assn. 

Horace F. Heilman, Secretary-Treasurer, 
State Teachers College, Kutztown, Pa.; 
Regional dues, plus $2. for N.A.E.A.; Art 
Education; Yearbook; April 1955, Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 

Nationa: Association 
tors 
Julia Helen Shireman, Sidney Lanier High 
School, San Antonio, Texas; $1.50; NAJD 
Digest, Quill and Scroll. 

National Association of Secondary-School 
Principals, Paul E. Elicker, 1201 16 St., 
N. W., Washington 6, D. C.; Individual, $8; 
Institutional, $12; Bulletin; Feb. 20-24, 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 

National Catholic Educational Assn. 

Rt. Rev. Msgr. Frederick G. Hochwalt, 
1785 Massachusetts Ave., N. W., Washing- 
ton 6, D. C.; $4; Bulletin; April 19-22, 
1954, Chicago, Il. 

National Congress of Parents and Teachers 
Ruth A. Bottomly, 600 S. Michigan Blvd., 
Chicago 5, Ill.; National Parent-Teacher; 
May 24-26, 1954, Atlantic City, N. J. (P.) 

National Council for the Social Studies 
Merrill F. Hartshorn, 1201 16 St., N. W., 


(Continued on page 38-T) 


Principals 


1201 16 St., 


of Journalism Direc- 








to get the MOST ou of your 
TAPE RECORDER 


it pays to use 


How good should an educational recording 
be? 

The experts agree that for most teaching 
applications fidelity requirements are ex- 
tremely high. This is particularly true of 
speech, language and music study, where 
faithful reproduction of the original sound 
is a must. 

That’s why so many teachers throughout 
the country are joining the trend to Audio- 
tape — made by audio engineers for audio 
engineers. Audiotape has been designed and 


professional-quality 


perfected to meet the most exacting require- 
ments for modern, professional sound re- 
cording. Its mechanical and magnetic prop- 
erties are carefully balanced to assure opti- 
mum overall performance in your recording 
machines. 

Remember, too, that you get this extra 
value at no extra cost. 


SEND FOR THESE 
FREE TEACHING AIDS 


“The Teacher Talks About 
Sound Recording” 


This 40-page booklet contains 
14 prize-winning, teacher-writ- 
ten articles on the use of tape 
and disc recording in every 
phase of instruction. 


“Audio Record” 


Brings you up-to-the-minute in- 
formation on all latest develop- 
ments and applications of 
sound recording — including a 





AUDIO DEVICES, Inc. 


444 Madison Avenue 
New York 22, N. Y. 


complete directory of all makes 
and models of tape recorders. 
Issued 8 times a year. We'll be 
glad to put your name on our 
mailing list, 








picture-power 
with a pedigrees 


In projection, Picture Power with a 
Pedigree means a brilliant screen image, 
no matter how difficult the 
circumstances ... it means sound 
reproduction with ‘full’ presence, no 
matter how bad the acoustics . . . it 
means impact on the eyes and ears 
of your audience . . . the result of 
twenty-five years of precision 
craftsmanship in the creation and 
production of products for the 
discriminating audio-visual user. 


AMPRO SUPET srvuse 


SEN D this coupon 


to arrange for a screen- 
ing of the new Ampro 
demonstration film, 
“Famous For The Finest.” 





ee 


AMPRO CORPORATION ST-10-53 wr 
Professional quality at low cost For auditorium use 


2835 N. Western Ave., Chicago 18, Illinois : : 
Gentlemen: AMPRO Stylist DeLuxe = AMPRO Premier-40 
[(_] Send detailed specifications of the Super Stylist nage portability, Brilliant screen 
{.] Have my Ampro Audio-Visual Dealer call to mull cerones illumination, true 

arrange a no-obligation screening of "Famous For Liftoff <ose patents fidelity, full-range 
‘ theatre reproduction. 


The Finest" ar caged 
speaker, 12-inch speaker. 
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WHERE TO FIND 


Recordings and Scripts 


By Nancy Faulkner 


OU’LL find, in another part of this 

issue, names and addresses of sources 
for records, scripts, transcriptions, and 
miscellaneous publications dealing with 
r.dio and television. This month’s col- 
umn is planned to add some flesh-and- 
bleod details to these bare-bone facts. 
Now for some basic resuurces. 

Transcriptions and Records: For study 
in radio workshop class, for broadcast, 
for curriculum enrichment in English 
and social studies and music classes, 16- 
inch transcriptions (for use with tran- 
scription playbacks) and phonograph 
records at both standard 78 rpm and 
long-playing 33% rpm speeds (for use 
on ordinary phonographs or record 
playbacks) are available as follows: 

From the British Broadcasting Com- 
pany, transcribed programs (discs) on 
many subjects tested in the BBC’s edu- 
cation broadcasts. Programs are of high 
calibre and interest. Available for broad- 
cast on educational stations on loan at 
no cost other than shipping charges; on 
local commercial stations at a rental cost 
of $5 plus postage. Write BBC for list 
of titles. 

From The Institute for Democratic 
Education, transcriptions of four 13- 
week radio series; may be used for 
broadcast on any station at no cost. 
Series are called “The New Frontier,” 
“Stories to Remember,” “The American 
Dream,” “These Great Americans.” The 
first two are also on 10-inch, LP records: 


$15 for set of 13 programs. Teachers’ 
guides available; also descriptive cata- 
logue. 

From United Nations Radio, many 
transcriptions for air or non-air use 
dealing with the work of U.N. and its 
member organization. The United Na- 
tions Radio Handbook for Teachers in- 
cludes a descriptive listing of all tran- 
scriptions. Available on request. 

From Gloria Chandler Recordings, 
Inc., two series on transcription and 
long-playing records. Adventures in 
Folk Song is the story of the westward 
expansion of the United States and 
songs people sang at the time. Piano 
Adventures with Mary Van Doren is a 
music appreciation series narrated and 
played by an artist-teacher. Both series 
carry teaching guides. Transcriptions 
are available for air rental or non-air 
use; $5 per program. Twelve-inch, long- 
playing records (four 15-minute pro- 
grams to each record) cost $5.15 post- 
paid each. Descriptive catalogue on re- 
quest, 

From Folkways Records, phonograph 
records (both 78 and 33% rpm) de- 
voted to folk music of many peoples and 
many lands, produced with the coopera- 
tion of the Museum of Natural History. 
They are authentic, interesting, and 
valuable also for your music-sound ef- 
fects library. In general these records 
may be purchased through a local retail 
record outlet. List of titles available 


from producer. American Folk Music 
records also available from Encyclopae- 
dia Britannica. 

From Enrichment Records, new titles 
are being constantly added to the set 
of phonograph records (78 and 33% 
rpm) which dramatize books for young 
people published by Random House. 

From the Ladies’ Auxiliary to the 
Veterans of Foreign Wars, transcriptions 
and long-playing records in the “Amer- 
ican Trails” series are available. Tran- 
scriptions may be broadcast on a com- 
mercial station where the series has not 
previously been aired, on educational 
stations without limitation, at no cost 
in either case. Sets of the long-playing 
records are $10. The LP records may 
not be broadcast. 

From the NARTB, transcriptions of 
the “American Heritage” series. Excel- 
lent for radio study and social studies 
classes. 

Scripts: Non-royalty scripts are avail- 
able from the National Education Asso- 
ciation, the Institute for Democratic 
Education, and—in preparation as we 
go to press—the U. S. Citizens Commit- 
tee for United Nations Day (816 21 St., 
N. W., Washington, D. C., Attn.: Lloyd 
Bailey). 

A small royalty fee $5 or less) is 
charged for scripts from: 

Natl Scholastic Radio-TV Guild: 
Scripts on a variety of subjects have 


(Continued on page 54-T) 
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Washington 6, D. C.; $5, Social Education 
and Yearbook; Nov. 26-28, Buffalo, New 
York. (L.) 

National Council of Geography Teachers 
Ina Cullom Robertson, State Teachers Col- 
lege, Valley City, N. Dak; $4; Journal of 
Geography; Nov. 22-28, 1953. (P, R, M.) 

National Council of Teachers of English 
W. Wilbur Hatfield, 8110 S. Halsted St., 
Chicago 20, Ill.; $4; the English Journal; 
Nov. 26-28, Los Angeles, Calif. (P, R, M.) 

National Education Assn. of the U. S 
William G. Carr, 1201 16 St., N. W.. Wash- 
ington 6, D. C.; $5; Journal of the NEA; 
June 26-July 2, 1954, New York City (P, 
C, F, L, M.) 

Speech Assn. of America (NEA) 

Orville A. Hitchcock, 12 E. Bloomington 
St., Univ. of Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa; $3.50: 
Quarterly Journal of Speech, Speech 
Teacher, Speech Monographs, Annual Di- 
rectory; Dec. 28-30, New York City. 


* indicates an advertisement in this issue con- 
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United Business Education Assn. (NEA) 
Hollis Guy, 1201 16 St. N. W., Washington 
6, D. C.; $3 (regular), $6 (professional); 
The National Business Education Quarter- 
ly, Business Education (UBEA) Forum; 
meets with NEA 


SCHOOL YOUTH 
GROUPS 


Allied Youth, Inc., W. Roy Breg, executive 
sec., 1709 M St., N. W., Washington 6, 
D. C. (P, F, L, M, assembly speakers.) 

American Junior Red Cross, Livingston L. 
Blair, Dir.. Junior Red Cross and Educa- 
tional Relations. Washington 13, D. C. 
(M.) 

Future Business Leaders of America, Hollis 
Guy, executive sec., 1201 16 St., N. W., 
Washington 6, D. C. (P, M.) 

Future Farmers of America, Dept. of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, 4 St. & Indepen- 
dence Ave., S. W., Washington, D. C. (P.) 

Future Home Makers of America, Dept. of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, 4 St. & In- 
dependence Ave., S. W., Washington, D. C. 
(P, L, M.) 

Future Teachers of Wilda 


America, Mrs 


Faust, natl. sec., 1201 16 St., N. W., Wash- 
ington, D. C 

Hi-Y and Tri-Hi-Y, George B. Corwin, sec 
for Youth program, YMCA, 291 Broadway, 
New York 7. (P, L.) 

Nat'l Assn. of Student Councils, Gerald M. 
Van Pool, 1201 16 St., N. W., Washington 
6, D. C. (P, F, M, student council hand- 
book and yearbook $1.50 each.) 

National Honor Society, Paul E. Elicker, 
sec., 1201 16 St., N. W., Washington, D. C 

National Junior Honor Society, Paul E 
Elicker, sec., 1201 16 St.. N. W. Washing- 
ton, D. C 

Scholastic Radio-TV Guild, 33 W. 42 
i a os oe 

National Thespian Society, College Hill Sta- 
tion, Cincinnati 24, Ohio, Magazine Dra- 
matics, on high school drama. (P, M.) 

Science Clubs of America, Margaret E. Pat- 
terson, exec. sec., 1719 N St., N. W., Wash- 
ington 6, D. C. (P, C, F, L, M, scholar- 
ships—and awards.) 

Science Service, 1719 N. St., N. W., Wash- 
ington 6, D. C 

Y-Teens, Leta Galpin, YWCA, 600 Lexing- 
ton Ave., N. Y. 22. 

4-H Clubs, Extension Service, U. S. Dept. of 
Agriculture, Room 6045 South Bidg., 
Washington 25, D. C. 


Continued on page 40-T) 





TAPE RECORDING IN BUSINESS EDUCATION 
by Louis A. Leslie 


General Principles. What is the Tape Recorder? 
A Teaching Aid. Sound for Visual Aids. Pro- 
fessional and Student Dramatizations and Dis- 
cussions. Releases Teacher from Routine. Variety 
in the Classroom. Voice and Discussion Analysis. 
A Permanent Record. 

Typewriting, Shorthand and Transcription. 
Typewriting Champions. Music for Typewriting. 
Routine Drill and Rhythm. Dictation to the 
Typewriter. Recorded Time Signals. Shorthand. 
Testing Shorthand Speed. Testing Word Lists. 
Individual Differences. Shorthand Speed Devel- 
opment. One Minute Speed Forcing Plan. Pre- 
recorded Tapes. Actual Business Dictation. 
Office-style Dictation. Transcribing Speeches 
and Panels. 

Office Practice Classes. The Receptionist. Using 
the Telephone. Machine Transcription. Machine 
Rhythm Drills. Background Music. The Em- 
ployment Interview. Alumni Reports. A Review 
of Secretarial Duties. 

Distributive Education. Genuine Sales Talk. 
Classroom Dramatization. Interviewing Busi- 
nessmen. The Salesperson’s Voice. 

Bookkeeping. Tricks of the Trade. Business Trans- 
action Skits. 

r) "Business Law. Scripted Dramatizations. Recording 

Courtroom Proceedings. Authoritative Talks 

and Interviews. 

E| ~General Business. The Guidance-unit Interview. 
Student-matter-unit Interviews. Student Panels 
and Reports. 

Teacher Training. Convention Reporting. Teach- 
ing Methods Classes. Demonstrating Teaching 
Techniques. Expository Techniques. Question- 
ing Technique. Demonstration Techniques. 
Drilling Technique. 

Tapes and Tape Recording Equipment. Tape 
Recording Machine Features. Single and Dual 
Track Recording. Editing Tapes. Sound Re- 

cording Tapes. Recording Techniques. Machine 

9 h t ed, pil Maintenance. 

ic apters, as Riipe Appendices A,B,C. Contents of Dictation Tapes 
big, handsome, for Gregg Shorthand Simplified. Tape Recorders 
tl b d | i Suitable for Classroom Use. List of States with 
permanentity- ound voiume | “Tapes for Teaching” Libraries in Operation. 


e e 9 2 e 
$ 0) Louis A. Leslie’s basic teaching 
7 a a 
—— aid for business education 
The first complete and authoritative book that shows jects. Illustrates the unique value of tape recording 
how tape recording can speed the learning process and as a teaching aid. 
ease conditions caused by overcrowded classrooms. Write today, on your school letterhead, for your per- 
Educator-author Louis A. Leslie (writer of ‘‘“Gregg sonal copy of ““Tape Recording’’ by Louis A. Leslie. 
Simplified’, “Typing Simplified”’) packs into this fact- | Offer good only while present supply lasts. Limit one 
filled book the first comprehensive presentation on the book per teacher. Address Educational Services Di- 
use of tape recording in business education. Explains _ vision, Minnesota Mining & Mfg. Co., Dept. ST-103, 
new teaching techniques for individual classroom sub- St. Paul 6, Minnesota. 


Made available by the makers of 
REG, U.S. PAT. OFF, 


COTCH Sound Recording Tape 


BRAND 
































en 


in U.S.A. by MINNESOTA MINING & MFG. CO., St. Paul 6, Minn.—also makers of 
apes, ‘‘Underseal” Rubberized Coating, ‘‘Scotchlite” Reflective Sheeting, 
“3M” Abrasives, “3M” Adhesives. General Export: 122 E. 42nd 


London, Ont., Can. 


er ee 
“Safety- ” Non-li acing, 
St., New York 17, NY. In Canada: 


The term “SCOTCH” and the plaid design are registered trademarks for Sound Recording hes mate 








Yearbook News! 


Yearbook House, new 


much of it electron- 


Here at 
equipment, 
ically controlled, is producing 
yearbooks of better quality—at 
lower cost—than ever before. 

large and 
are taking 


Hundreds of high schools, 
small, all {merica, 
advantage of these new developments! 


Why 


over 


not you 


For FREE Samples and details, 
simply tell us number of yearbooks, 
number of pages and kind of cover 
mind. No obligation 
will call. Write 


have in 
salesman 


you 
and 
today to 


no 


YEARBOOK HOUSE, Dept. ST 


800 Locust St Kansas City 6, Mo. 











IKVATWTLL) Write for 


shoe) GREE 


IMPRINT 
“MATL SAMPLES 


SELL EMPIRE Christmas Cards 


line — quick profit 
makers. Gorgeous 2! Christ- 
mas Card Box $1. All-Occas- 
ion Assortments. Comic Boxes. 
5 NEW Christmas card name- 
printed lines. 21 Embossed 
Religious cards $1 seller. You 
can make 100% profit. Chil- 
dren's Books, scented station- 
ery. FREE Catalog. No ex- 
perience needed "Prompt 
Service on orders."' Costs 
nothing to try. Make $100 
fast. Write for FREE Im- 
Print samples plus on-trial 
boxes. 


EMPIRE Card Co. 


324 FOX ST., ELMIRA, N. v. 


Folkways Records 


THENTIC folk music on 
FOLKWAYS LI 
selection of the 
by native 
Record is 
and 


Big New 


Stationery «Napkins 


orld’s leading producer of Al 
RECORDS including THE ETHNI« 
BRARY which contains an unusual 
music of over 100 cultures; recorded on location 
orchestras and vocal groups; each Long Play 
accompanied by extensive notes by famous collectors 
recognized authorities 

Ar the famous SONGS TO CROW series for 
hildren ANTHOLOGY OF JAZZ: and AMRmIC AN 
FOLK MUSIC, INTERNATIONAL and SCIENCE series 
The FOLKWAYS LITERATURE serics includes out 
standing authors and puets such as James Joyce reading 
their own works 

Many of the issues are 
FIDELITY—-46-18,000 cycles. ALL 
ORDS are guaranteed for ality 
ontent 


ON 


original recor on HIGH 
FOL. KW. AYS RE 
of reproduction and 


For complete atalog write to 


FOLKWAYS RECORDS & SERVICE ~~ 
Ww W. 46 St., _New York 36, N. 





Do You Need Help 


in stimulating your students to read? 


See page 47-T for a successfully tested 
idea and coupon for convenient help. 
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DRAMATICS 


Plays 
(Texts of plays appear frequently in vari- 

ous Scholastic Magazines.) 

Walter H. Baker Co., 569 Boylston St., Bos- 
ton 16, Mass. (General and religious 
drama catalogues.) 

T. S. Denison & Co., 
Minneapolis 15, Minn 
records.) (P, L, R.) 

*%Dramatic Publishing Co. 
Ave., Chicago 16, Ill. (P.) 

Eldridge Publishing Co., 
(Plays for high school 
program books, operettas, 
dren's costumes, etc.) 

Samuel French, Inc., 25 W. 45 St., N. Y. 36 

Greenberg: Publisher, 261 E. 57 St., N. Y. 
22. (Plays, craft, hobby, and art books.) 

Ivan Bloom Hardin Co., 3806 Cottage Grove 
Ave., Des Moines, Iowa. 

*x Longmans, Green and Co., 
N , 

National Thespian Society, College Hill Sta- 
tion, Cincinnati 24, Ohio, (Magazine Dra- 
matics, on high school drama.) 

Northwestern Press, 315 Fifth Ave., 
Minneapolis 15, Minn. 

*x Row, Peterson and Co., 
c We Gar 

Wetmore Declamation Bureau, 
Paxton St., Sioux City, Iowa 


321 Fifth Ave., So., 
(Sound _ effects 
1706 So. Prairie 
Franklin, Ohio. 
and grades; also 
make-up, chil- 


55 Fifth Ave.., 


South, 


Evanston, Ill. (P, 
1631 South 
(P.) 


Scripts 

Assn. of Junior 
Waldorf-Astoria 
50 St.. New York 

*xAudio Devices, Inc., 
N. ¥. 22. (P.) 

Community Chests 
E. 44 St., N. Y. 17 

Ronald Dawson Assoc., 
17. (Catalogue.) 

Girl Scoi'‘s ‘onal 
44 St.. N. Y. 17. 

National Bu..« n Assn., 
Div., 1201 16th St., N. W., 
D. C. (Scripts for American 
Week.) 

National Safety Council, ‘425 N 
Ave., Chicago 11, lll. (C, L, M.) 

* National Scholastic Radio-TV Guild, 
42 St., N. Y. 36. 

Radio Div., Room 863, Dept 
formation, United Nations, 
records.) 

The National Mental 
Inc., 1790 Broadway, New York 
(For books containing radio plays con- 

sult Houghton Mifflin & Co., Harper & Bros., 

Random House, the John Day Co., Harcourt 

Brace & Co., Howell, Soskin, McGraw-Hill, 

Whittlesey House, Henry Holt, Farrar & 

Rinehart, Dodd, Mead & Co., E. P. Dutton, 

H. W. Wilson Co., and others. 

Also see the bibliography Radio and Tele- 
vision, Bulletin 1948; No. 17, U. S. Office of 

Education, 15 cents, Govt. Printing Office.) 


Inc., 
and 


Leagues of America, 
Hotel, Park Ave 
(P.) 

444 Madison Ave., 
155 


and Councils, Inc., 


545 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 


Headquarters, 155 E. 
Press and Radio 
Washington 6, 
Education 


Michigan 
33 W 


of Public In- 
N. Y. 1. (Also 


Health Foundation, 


o>) fele)! Ma rele)& 


Pictures, Posters, Prints 

American Classical League Service Bureau, 
Miami University, Oxford, Ohio. (P, C, L, 
M, books.) 

Associated American Artists, 711 Fifth Ave., 
xn. ¥. 2 @&, C.) 


Indicates an advertisement i in this issue con- 
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Metropolitan Museum of Art, Fifth Ave. at 
82 St., N. Y. 28. (P, C, slides.) 

Museum of Modern Art, 11 W. 53 St., New 
York. (Art books, b&w and color slides; 
b&w and color films for rent.) 

National Gallery of Art, Smithsonian Insti- 
tution, Washington 25, D. C. (Traveling 
exhibitions, slides on the Christmas Story 
in Art, and Film on the National Gallery 
of Art are being circulated by a number 
of state audio-visual bureaus and mu- 
seums in various parts of the country.) 

National Geographic Society, School Ser- 
vice Div., 16th and M Sts., N. W., Wash- 
ington 6, D. C. (P.) 

Our United States Educational Prints, Div. 
of The Latin American Studio, 3530 State 

t.. Santa Barbara, Calif. (C.) 


Maps, Charts, Atlases, Globes 


Aero Service Corp., 236 E. Courtland St., 
Philadelphia 20, Pa. (Plastic relief maps.) 

Bacon and Vincent Co., Inc., 1 Ellicott St., 
Buffalo 3, N. Y. (Cram's Teaching Aids.) 

Denoyer-Geppert Co., 5235 Ravenswood 
Ave., Chicago, II. 

Friendship Press, 257 Fourth 
os Cc, FF.) 

Cc. S. Hammond & Co., Maplewood, N. J. 

Rand McNally & Co., P. O. Box 7600, Chi- 
cago 80. 

Replogle Globes, 
cago. 

*School House Books, 
Los Angeles 49, Calif 
literature or American 


Ave., N. Y. 


325 N. Hoyne Ave., Chi- 
12026 Kearsarge St., 
(Maps of English 
literature. ) 


Color Slides 

*% Nesbit Western Slides, 
Colorado Springs, Colo 
or rental groups.) (L.) 

RoLoc Color Slides, Box 1715, Washington 
15, D. C. (Kodachrome slides from all 
over the world. Catalogue.) 


711 Columbia Rd., 
(Kodastides, sale 


Language Helps 

*Everyday English and French, E. L. Ber- 
nard, P.O. Box 31, Loretteville, P.Q., Can- 
ada. (Booklet on useful phrases in both 
French and English.) 

% Mother Tongue Publishing Co., 916 E. 46 
St., Indianapolis 5, Ind. (Word origins 
publication.) 


PUBLISHERS 


Juvenile Book Publishers 
These firms specialize in children’s books. 
Regular publishers with special juvenile 
departments are keyed (J) in Adult book 
publishers’ list 
*% Aladdin Books (American Book Co.) 55 
Fifth Ave., New York 3, N. Y. 
Ariel Books, 101 Fifth Ave., New York 3, 
mn. %. 
Avon Publishing Co., 
New York 22, N. Y 
Beckley-Cardy Co., 163 
cago 16, III. 

Bloch Publishing Co., 
New York 1, N. Y 
Capitol Publishing Co., 

Hudson, N. 3 
Caxton Printers, Ltd., 
Chanticleer Press, Inc., 

York 22, N. Y. 
Childrens Press, Jackson Blvd. & Racine 

Ave., Chicago 7, Ill. 
Citadel Press, 222 Fourth 

3, N. Y. 

Concordia Publishing House, 
son Ave., St. Louis 18, Mo. 
Fideler Co., 31 Ottawa Ave., 
Rapids 2, Mich. 
Friendship Press, 
York 10, N. Y. 
Samuel Gabriel Sons & Co., 200 Fifth Ave., 

New York 22, N. Y. 

Grosset & Dunlap, 1107 Broadway, New York 

10, N. Y. 

Johnny Gruelle Co., 

New York 20, N. Y. 

(Continued on page 43-T) 


Inc., 575 Madison Ave., 
2 Indiana Ave., Chi- 


Inc., 31 W. 3ist St., 


Inc., Irvington-on- 


Caldwell, Idaho. 


41 E. 50th St., New 


Ave., New York 
3558 S. Jeffer- 
N. W., Grand 


257 Fourth Ave., New 


9 Rockefeller Plaza, 
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Modern Instruction? a —— [  ancineianemamaliaia se 
| FREE FILMS! 


Continued from page 10-T) 


All these methods will promote use | | ' nae 

of modern teaching aids. But what aids? | & America’s first source for free- 
Indiscriminate use of timely materials : WEEwis loan films now makes available 
will not improve teaching. Without | = ga STM isk ead a Ee tia 
careful selection valuable school time | | : Mere aad ae ented — 
will be spent on trivial matters. Or, | | : ; 
worse vet, pupils will be propagandized ’ including such excellent new films as: 
for everything from some _ particular . | ‘i ” 
breakfast food to pet economic theories. A DIAMOND IS FOREVER 

| *225,000-MILE PROVING GROUND” 


For an excellent guide to selection use | 4 
Commercial Supplementary Teaching A “THE FABULOUS 500” 
Materials and Their Use in Secondart FILM SEPARATOR RACK 

Schools, a booklet prepared by the C : “THE PULSE OF TIME” 
’ go Be a reparec dy ae -On- Ideal for School 

sumer Education Study of the National FilmLibraries. Seven uy “DEAR NANCY” 
saa apr tiers of Separator ty — 
Association of Secondary School Prin- Rack holds 250-400 | vr iace and many others! 


cipals. feet 16mm reels. a 
In these days of artful and often Many models to verte Take advantage of the new low, low 


well-concealed propaganda it is espe- aa haa ° eet parcel post rates on all our films 
cially important that teaching materials For complete Film ) and use them regularly in classes, 
should be studied from the point of eh / sa \| assembly programs, PTA meetings, 
view of the ideas they advance. A mae. Bihari - and noon-hour programs. 
teacher needs to know what propaganda jection Tables, Edit- 0 oe ee eg ee 
he is using so that he can discount prop- inp Alth, Sestoanns see “SELECTED MOTION PIC- 
agandistic claims or balance his presen- Send for Free '| TURES,” our catalog of the best 
tation by using several different kinds iMlustrated Cetalog. RK 250 in 16mm films; or write for your 
of material, each presenting a biased 
point of view, so that the final outcome | | 
will be a well-rounded presentation of | ™ : ™ Gags. 0 

| oN ee ASSOCIATION FILMS, INC. 


a controversial issue. 
How do we get new kinds of teach- 347 Madison Ave. New York 17, N. Y. 
“Always First with All the Finest” 


ing aids actually used? 

With printed material, the key to 
success is good library service. Free or 
inexpensive materials can be provided 
in multiple copies so each teacher may 
use them at his convenience. 

Audio-visual aids present more difh- 
cult problems. Are there enough elec- ‘ 
trical outlets in classrooms? Can rooms to Join 
be darkened? Are there enough pro- 
jectors, radio and television receivers, NSRTG 
playbacks? A principal must be a good 
asker and his superintendent must be (National Scholastic Radio-Television Guild) 
a good provider if equipment problems 
are to be solved. 

The timing of radio and television 
programs presents a serious obstacle. 
Only rarely is a program of educational “We have found NSRTG scripts excellent for class work and for broadcasting. 
value scheduled when interested classes Thank you NSRTG.” 
can use it. In the case of radio it is pos- “Appreciate your service. Thank you—and do keep it up.” 


sible to record programs off the air for 
“i aaa MEMBERSHIP IN NSRTG costs only $4 per year 
Another solution lies in changing our and brings you these vital services: 
concepts of homework. We need to 
1) 2 scripts with production notes. 2) Newsletter. 3) Question and Answer service. 


make assignments to view and listen 
and then follow those assignments with 4) Pertinent data on radio and television programs and equipment. 5) Organiza- 
tion manuol. 6) Free subscription to Scholastic Teacher Magazine. 


class discussion. Lacking guidance, 7 
teen-agers use radio and TV and motion we membership cards 
* ° . eacn. 
pictures almost entirely for light enter- , 
tainment. Teaching young people how | ______DON'T DELAY . . . Send for NSRTG brochure (= 
to choose — and wisely is also SCHOLASTIC TEACHER MAGAZINE Dept. NSRTG 9-1 ! 
Ot EY 33 W. 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. . 
The modern school cannot turn its Please send me your brochure and membership application blank for | 
back on modern media of communica- National Scholastic Radio-Television Guild. 
] 
| 
! 
J 


personal copy today! 














Here’s what some of our members say about NSRTG 
“. . . you are placing in the hands of students and teachers some excellent 
and most helpful material.” 


Quarterly mailings consisting of— 





pplied on request. Membership pins available at 50¢ 








tion. Principal and teachers working pea Title 
together can select from the cornucopia School pre-e 
of abundance that which will make in- 
struction timely, vivid, and realistic. 
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WHERE TO FIND 


JOURNALISM AIDS 


By STANLEY SOLOMON Nott Terrace H. S., Schenectady, N. Y. 


publication—new problems. A 
l yearbook or newspaper in a sense 
is always new, because you are continu- 
ally working with a fresh group of 
youngsters. On top of this, sometimes 
you have ideas about changing your 
publication—putting in more _ pictures, 
trying a new method of reproduction 
like offset, perhaps investing in a Vari- 
typer. 

You are always looking for help, and 
help is available in many forms for the 
complex problems you face as publica- 
tions adviser. Here is a list of helpful 
materials and services. 

ORGANIZATIONS: To keep in touch 
with what’s going on in your field, nothing 
beats these three widely known school 
press associations—Quill and Scroll Society 
(Northwestern Univ., 111 W. Jackson 
Blvd., Chicago 4), National Scholastic 
Press Assn. (18 Journalism Bldg., Univ. of 
Minn., Minneapolis 14, Minn.), and Co- 
lumbia Scholastic Press Assn. (Box 11, 
Low Memorial Library, Columbia Univ., 
NN. 2 med 

Q & S publishes Quill and Scroll maga- 
zine ($1.25 per yr.) and The Journalism 
Bookshelf ($3), Careers in Journalism (35 
cents), Your Dept. Is News (25 cents), 
Staff Do’s and Don'ts (10 cents), Business 
Staff Achievement Scale (10 cents). 

NSPA, Scholastic Editor ($3 per yr.) 
and Yearbook Guidebook ($1.25), A Man- 
ual of Types (25 cents), NSPA Newspaper 
Manual (25 cents), Primer of Yearbook 
Layout (50 cents) 

CSPA, 7 he School Press Revieu ($2 per 
yr.) and Journalism Syllabus ($1.25), Offi- 
cial Style Book (30 cents), Proofreader’s 
Cards (six for 25 cents), School News- 
paper Fundamentals cents), Funda- 
mental Procedure for Duplicated Publica- 
tions ($1.35), Yearbook Fundamentals (75 
School Magazine Fundamentals (75 
cents), Sports Writing for School News- 
papers (50 cents), Humer in School News- 


? 
‘ 


cents ), 


papers (50 cents). 

Prices are usually less for members. 

BOOKS: For you and your staff a good 
dictionary and writer’s handbook are essen- 
tial. The College Dictionary 
(Harper & Bros.) is not at all stuffy, but 
up to date and authoritative; Perrin’s 
Writer's Guide and Index to English (Scott, 
Foresman & Co.) contains so much that is 
helpful in matters of style, grammar, and 
usage that you'll find yourself lost without 
it 

More specialized is Michael L. Simmons 
Writer's Handbook of Basic Journalism 
Barnes & Noble, Inc., N. Y., 75 cents), a 


American 


maaan A . 2 


School newspaper staffs at the Columbia Scholastic Press Assn. Convention, NYC. 


quick rundown of professional procedure. 
For a broader view of the role of news- 
papers see Geraldine Saltzberg’s Knowing 
Your Newspaper (World Book Co., Yon- 
kers-on-Hudson, N. Y.), and Edgar Dale’s 
well-known How to Read a Newspaper 
Latter needs revision, but its illustrations 
are good for opaque projector work and 
many of its suggestions for student projects 
are first-rate. ‘ 

In texts, you'll want to consider Orval 
C. Husted’s High School Journalism Work- 
book (address the author, Sand Springs, 
Okla. )—a_ project-book that covers every- 
thing with skill; Spears and Lawshe’s com- 
prehensive High-School Journalism (Mac- 
millan); John E. Mulligan’s Experiences in 
Journalism (Chicago, Lyons and Carna- 
han), and Maguire and Spong’s Journalism 
and the Student Publication (Harper). 

If you still don’t know what judges in 
yearbook and newspaper contests mean by 
“good layout,” R. Randolph Karch’s Basic 
Lessons in Printing Layout (Milwaukee, 
Bruce Pub. Co., $1.96) will show you, as 
will Albert E. Harum’s Typography and 
Newspaper Makeup (Dubuque, Iowa, 
Wm. C. Brown Co., $3.00). A school with 
its own print shop will find Stanley C. 
Hlasta’s Printing Types and How to Use 
Them helpful (Pittsburgh, Carnegie Press, 
$7.50). 

Don’t let problems in photography throw 
you. The answers are in Eastman Kodak's 
well written How to Make Good Pictures 
(Rochester, N. Y.), and Lucile Robertson 
Marshall’s Photography for Teen-Agers 
( Prentice-Hall, Inc., N. Y., $2.95), a sim- 
ple explanation of what it’s all about. 
Incidentally, Eastman Kodak will also fur- 
nish much free material on everything 
from starting a camera club to setting up 
a course of study in photography. 


And French-Levenson-Rockwell’s Radio 
English (N. Y., McGraw-Hill) bids fair 
to be your most popular “idea book.” In it 
are ways to teach good journalistic writing, 
as well as the language arts in general. 

OFFSET AND MIMEO HELP: A Feu 
Hints on the Preparation of Copy for Offset 
Printing (W. T. Peck & Co., 1036 Spring 
St., Philadelphia 7, free); How to Plan and 
Publish a Mimeographed School News- 
paper (A. B. Dick, Chicago); Typographic 
Planning for Typewriter Composition (IBM, 
540 Madison Ave., N. Y. C.). 

YEARBOOK AND MAGAZINE AIDS 
Problems in both types of publications are 
much the same, so regardless of title these 
handbooks can help you to straighten out 
your “bugs”: Better Yearbooks Through 
Better Planning. (Included in Warren 
Yearbook Suggestions Kit together with 
How Will It Print by Offset?, Yearbook 
Progress Chart and excerpts from good 
yearbooks). S$. D. Warren Co., 89 Broad 
St., Boston, Mass. Free. 

Yearbook Architecture. The Champion 
Paper & Fibre Co., Hamilton, Ohio. Free 

Custom-built Supreme Yearbooks. News- 
foto Publishing Co., San Angelo, Tex. Pri- 
marily for offset yearbooks but containing 
helpful suggestions. Free. 

Editing the Yearbook. Benson Printing 
Co., Nashville, Tenn. About the most ex- 
haustive handbook on the subject, crammed 
with answers to almost every question you 
might ask. $5. 

Practical Yearbook Procedure, by Ben 
jamin Allnut. Baltimore, H. G. Roebuck & 
Son, $5. 

Your School Yearbook. Bureau of En- 
graving, Inc., 500 So. 4th St., Minneapolis, 
15, Minn. An eye-catching manual empha- 


(Continued on page 49-T) 
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E. M. Hak & Co., 119 S. Dewey St., Eau 


Claire, Wisc 


Hart Publishing Co., 114 E. 32nd St., New 


York 16, N. Y 

Hinds, Hayden & Eldredge, Inc., 
Ave., J , 

Holiday House 
Y 


105 Fifth 
New York 3, N 
8 W. 13th St., New York 17, 


International Publishers, 381 Fourth Ave., 
New York 22, N. Y 

Reuben H. Lilja & Co 
Green St., Chicago 7, Il 

Lothrop, Lee & Shepard 
Ave., New York 16, N. Y 

McBride Co., Inc., 200 E 
York 3, N. Y 

McLoughlin Brothers, Inc., 
P. O. Box 702, Springfield 1 

McMullen Books, Inc., 22 Park 
York 7, N. Y 

Maxton Publishers, Inc., 
York 10, N. Y 

Peggy Cloth Books, 
York 13, N. Y 

Penguin Books, Inc., 3300 Clipper Mill Rd., 
Baltimore 11, Md. 

Pilgrim Press, 14 Beacon St., Boston 8, Mass 

*Platt & Munk, Inc., 200 Fifth Ave., New 
York 10, N. Y 

Rand McNally & Co., 8255 Central Park Ave., 
Skokie, Ill. (Address all mail to: P. O. 
Box 7600, Chicago 80.) 

The Reilly & Lee Co., 
Chicago 10, Ill 

Saalfield Publishing 
Akron 1, Ohio 

The Sandpiper Press, 630 Fifth 
York 20, N. Y 

William R. Scott, 
York 11, N. Y 

Charles Scribner's Sons, 597 Fifth Ave 
York 17,N Y 

seahorse Press, Inc.. Pelham 65, N. Y. 

Sheed & Ward, 840 Broadway, New York 2, 
N. Y 

Staples Press, Inc., 
17, N 

Steck Co., Box 16, Austin 61, Texas. 

The Tell-Well Press, 3317 Summit, 
City 11, Mo 

Transatlantic Arts, 

Treasure Books, Inc., 
York 10, N. Y 

Frederick Warne & Co., 
New York 16, N. Y 

Franklin Watts, Inc., 
New York 21, N. Y 

Albert Whitman & Co., 
Chicago 6, Il. 

Whitman Publishing Co., 

Whittlesey House, 330 W 
York 36, N. Y 

Wilcox & Follett Co., 
Chicago 5, Ill 

Wonder Books, 
York 10, N. Y 


Inc 113-125 N 


Co., 419 Fourth 


37th St., New 


322 Main St., 


Mass 
Pl, New 


15 E. 26th St., New 


109 Worth St., New 


325 W. Huron St., 


Co., Saalfield Sq., 


Ave., New 


Inc., 8 W. 13th St., New 


, New 


70 E. 45th St., New York 


Kansas 


Fla 
New 


Inc., Hollywood, 
1107 Broadway, 


79 Madison Ave., 


699 Madison Ave., 


560 W. Lake St., 


Wisc. 
St., 


Racine, 
42nd New 


1255 S. Wabash Ave., 


Inc., 1107 Broadway, New 


Adult Book Publishers 
(J)—Juvenile Department 
Abelard Press, 381 Fourth Ave., New 
i6, N. Y. (J.) 
Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, 
Nashville 2, Tenn. (J.) 
Appleton-Century-Crofts, 
St., New York 1, N. Y 
Archway Press, 41 W. 47th St., 
36, N. Y 
A. S. Barnes, 
mm. 
Bell Publications, 
York 16, N. Y. 
The Bobbs-Merrill Co., Inc., 730 N. Meridian 
St., Indianapolis 7, & 468 Fourth Ave., New 
York 16, N. Y. (J.) 
Bouregy & Curl, Inc., 
York 22, N. Y. 
British Book Centre, Inc., 122 E 
York 22, N. Y. (J.) 
The Bruce Publishing Co., 400 N. Broadway, 
Milwaukee 1, Wisc 


York 


810 Broadway, 


Inc., 35 W. 32nd 


New York 


232 Madison Ave., New York 


419 Fourth Ave., New 


60th St., New 


22 E. 


55 St.. New 


Indicates an advertisement in this issue con- 
taining additional information. 

xk indicates co-sp of Schol 
Photography Awards. 


Art or 





Cambridge University Press, 32 E. 57th St., 
New York 22, N. Y 
Coward-McCann, Inc., 
New York 16, N. Y. (J.) 
Thomas Y. Crowell Co., 432 
New York 16, N. Y. (J.) 
Crown Publishers, Inc., 419 
New York 16, N. Y 
Devin-Adair Co., 23 E 
10, N. Y 
Dial Press 
N. Y. 
Didier Publishers, 
York 21, N. Y 
Dodd, Mead & Co., 
York 16, N. Y. (J.) 
Doubleday & Co., Inc., 575 
New York 22, N. Y. (J.) 
Duell, Sloan & Pearce, Inc., 
New York 16, N. Y 

*E. P. Dutton & Co., Inc., 
New York 10, N. Y. (J.) 

Farrar, Straus & Young, Inc., 
New York 3, N. Y. (J.) 

Frederick Fell, Inc., 386 Fourth 
York 16, N. Y 

Garden City Books, 575 Madison Ave., New 
York 22, N. Y. (J.) 

Gnome Press, 80 E. 11 St., New York 3, N. Y. | 

Greenberg: Publisher, 201 E. 57th St., New 
York 22, N. Y. (J.) 

Grove Press, 795 Broadway, 
N.Y. 

Harcourt, Brace 
New York 17, N. Y. 

Harper & Brothers, 
York 16, N. Y. (J.) 

Hastings House, 41 E. 50th St.. New York 
99 > 

Henry Holt & Co., 383 Madison Ave., 
York 17, N. Y. (J.) 

Horizon Press, Inc., 
York 36, N. Y. 

Houghton Mifflin Co., 2 
Mass. (J.) 

John Day Co., 62 W. 45th Si., New York 36, 


210 Madison Ave., 


Fourth Ave., 


Fourth Ave., 


26th St.. New York 


461 Fourth Ave., New York 16, 


660 Madison Ave., New 


432 Fourth Ave., New 


Madison Ave., 


124 E. 30th St., 
300 Fourth Ave., 
101 Fifth Ave., 


Ave., New 


New York 3, | 


& Co., 383 Madison Ave., 
(J.) 
49 E 


33rd St., New 


New 


W. 44th St., 


63 New 


Park St., Boston 7, 


Inc., 501 Madison Ave., | 
¥... .) 


Fourth 


Alfred A. Knopf, 
New York 22, N. 
Lantern Press, 257 
10, N. Y. (J.) 
J. B. Lippincott Co., East Washington Sq., | 
Philadelphia 5, Pa. (J.) 
Little, Brown & Co., 34 Beacon St., Boston | 
6, Mass. (J.) } 
Liveright Publishing Corp., 386 Fourth Ave., 
New York 16, N. Y 
*xLongmans, Green & Co, 
New York 3, N. Y. (J.) 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., 
New York 36, N. Y. 
David McKay Co., 55 Fifth 
3, MW. ¥.. (d.) 
The Macmillan 
York 11, N. Y. 
Macrae Smith Co., 
Pa. (J.) 
Julian Messner, 
York 18, N. Y 


Ave., New York 


55 Fifth 


Ave., | 


330 W. 42nd St., 


Ave., New York 


Co., 60 Fifth Ave., 
(J.) 
225 S. 15th St., 


Inc., 8 W. 40th St., 


(J.) 





New | 
Phila., 2, 


New | 


William Morrow & Co., Inc., 425 Fourth Ave., 


(J.) 
19 E. 47th St., 


New York 16, N. Y 
Thomas Nelson & Sons, 
York 17, N. Y. (J.) 
New Directions, 333 Avenue 
New York 14, N. Y. 
The Noonday Press, 

York 3, N. Y 
W. W. Norton & Co. 
York 3, N. Y 
Oxford University Press, 
New York 11, N. Y. (J.) 
L. C. Page & Co., 53 Beacon St., Boston 8, 
Mass. (J.) 


69 Fifth Ave., New 


101 Fifth Ave., New 


114 Fifth Ave., 


New 


of Americas, | 





Pantheon Books, Inc., 333 Avenue of Amer- 
icas, New York 14, N. Y. (J.) 
Pellegrini & Cudahy, Inc., 41 E 

New York 22, N. Y. (J.) 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., 70 Fifth Ave., 
11, N. Y. 


50th 


St., | 


New York | | 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 


I Gentlemen: 


G. P. Putnam's Sons, 210 Madison Ave., New | 


York 16, N. Y 
Random House, 
York 22, N. Y 
Henry Regnery Co., 
Chicago 4, Il. (J.) 
Fleming H. Revell 
Westwood, N. J. 
Rinehart & Co., 
York 16, N. Y. 


457 Madison New 


(J.) 


Ave., 


20 W. Jackson Blvd., 


Co., 316 Third Ave., 


232 Madison Ave., New 
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Take your 
pupils to 
BRITAIN ? 


D. you teach geography, history, Eng- 
lish literature, civics, social studies — 
anything involving a feeling for place, 
time, people, human and national rela- 
tionships, the things which go to make up 
our Western ideas of a civilized world? 
If you do, you will have set aside some 
time in your curriculum for Britain. 

Have you ever wished you could take 
your pupils there—to London, Canterbury, 
York, Windsor, Scotland, Wales—to show 
them Britain and its people as they are? 
If you have you will want 


“LAND OF BRITAIN” 
A Handbook of Materials on the Country, 
Its People and Their Activities 


In this new hand»ook, published this 
month, have been collected descriptions 
of all the materials B.I.S. can offer to make 
the land and the people of Britain as 
vividly real to your pupils as if they had 
visited it—l16mm Sound Films, in color 
and black and white, Film Strips, Picture 
Sets, Posters, Maps, Illustrated Books and 
Pamphlets. 

This particular handbook (others will 
follow) is concerned entirely with the 
physical characteristics and appearance 
of Britain and the British—what you would 
see if you went there today. It will be in- 
valuable if you want your pupils to have 
a Picture of Britain. 

The handbook will be sent free and 
postpaid to anyone returning the coupon 
below to: 


BRITISH INFORMATION SERVICES 


$T-10 

| ( Please send me, free of charge and postpaid, 

your handbook LAND OF BRITAIN 

i (0 Please place my name on you mailing list 
to receive subsequent issues of your free hand- 

1 books as they appear. 


Name. 





| School. 
Addr 
| City & State. 
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*®Ronald Press, 15 E. 26 St.. New York 10, 
N. Y 


Roy Publishers, 30 E. 74th St.. New York 
21, N. Y. (J.) 
St. Martin's Press, Inc., 
York 17, N. Y. (J.) 
Henry Schuman, Inc., 20 
York 21, N. Y 

Charles Scribner's Sons, 597 Fifth Ave., New 
York 17, N. Y 

Simon & Schuster, Inc., 
York 20, N. Y 

George W. Stewart, Inc., 120 E. 36 St., New 
York 16, N. Y. (J.) 

Thames & Hudson Publishers, Inc., 2 W. 45th 
St.. New York 36, N. Y 

Twayne Publishers, 34 E. 23 St, New York 
10, N. Y - 
Vanguard Press; 424 Madison Ave., New 
York 17, N. Y. (J.) 
Viking Press, 18 E. 48th 
Nw. ¥. J.) 

Ives Washburn, 250 Park Ave., 
17, N. ¥ 

The Westminster Press, Witherspoon 
Philadelphia 7, Pa. (J.) 

The John C. Winston Co., 
Philadelphia 7, Pa. (J.) 

The World Publishing Co., 
Cleveland 2, Ohio (J.) 

*wA. A. Wyn, Inc., 23 W. 47th St., New York 
36, N. Y 

* Book Supply Co., 564-566 W. Monroe St., 
Chicago 6, Ill. (Books from all publishers. ) 


103 Park Ave., New 


E. 70th St., New 


630 Fifth Ave., New 


St.. New York 17, 


New York 


Bidg., 


1010 Arch St., 


2231 W. 110th St., 


Pamphlets 

American Forum of the Air, Ransdell, Inc 
810 Rhode Island Ave., N. E., Washington 
18, D. C. (10¢) 

Focus, American Geographical Society, 
Broadway & 156 St., N. Y. 32. (10¢) 


Town Meeting, America’s Town Meeting of 
the Air, Town Hall, 123 W. 43 St., N. Y 
18. (15¢) (Also records.) 

Freedom Pamphlets, Anti-Defamation 
League, 212 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 10. (C, F, L, 
R.) (25¢) 

International Conciliation, Carnegie Endow- 
ment for International Peace, United Na- 
tions Plaza at 46th St., N. Y. 17. (1-24 
copies—25¢ ea.; special quantity prices.) 

Economic Intelligence, Economic Research 
Dept., Chamber of Commerce of the U. S., 
Washington 6, D. C. ($1 per year.) 

Topic of the Month, Economic Service 
Agency, 1603 K St., N. W., Washington 6, 
D. C. (50¢) 

Editorial Research 
W., Washington, D. C 
$1, others.) 

National Council of the Churches of Christ 
in the United States of America, 297 
Fourth Ave., N. Y. 10. (P, F, R.) 

Headline Series, Foreign Policy Assn., 22 E. 
38 St., N. Y. 16. (L.) (35¢) 

Intergroup Education Pamphiets. National 
Conference of Christians and Jews, 381 
Fourth Ave., N. Y. (25¢) 

New Dominion Series, (bulletins describing 
community self-help program), University 
of Va. Extension Bulletin, Charlottesville, 
Va. (P.) (10¢) 

Platform, Club and Educational Bureau of 
Newsweek, 152 W. 42 St., N. Y. 36. (25¢) 

Public Affairs Pamphlets, Public Affairs 
Committee, Inc., 22 E. a. a oe Oe 
(F, L.) (25¢) 

Science Research Associates, 57 W. Grand 
Ave., Chicago 10, Ill. Guidance materials, 
Life Adjustment Series (40¢), Better 
Living Series (40¢), Junior Life Adjust- 


1205 19 St., N. 
75¢ libraries; 


Reports, 
?. 


* Indicates an advertisement in this issue con- 
taining additional information. 

&* indicates co-sponsor of Scholastic Art or 
Photography Awards. 








h hoch tion 


“Music Stories” 


for elementary grades 


SIX FILMSTRIPS IN COLOR 
1. Peter and the Wolf. 2. Hansel 
and Gretel. 3. The Nutcracker. 
4. Peer Gynt. 5. The Firebird. 
6. The Sorcerer's Apprentice. 


Te ; 


These six filmstrips, in 
COLOR, tell the stories which 
imspired composers to write 
for us some of our best-loved 
“music. Colorfully, each story 
is presented in harmony with 
the nationality of the music 
and with the theme of the 
music. The quality of the art- 
work complements the stories 
—stories that have become 
classics. 


$27 
$4.75 


Complete series 
Individual filmstrips 


JAM HANDY 2821 €. Grand Bivd., Detroit 11, Michigan 


Apogee 








ment Series (40¢), Professional Guidance 
Services (C, F, L.) 

Journeys Behind the News, Social Science 
Foundation, c/o Univ. of Denver, Denver 
10, Colo. (5¢) 

Background, Supt. of Documents, U. S 
Govt. Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. 
(5, 10, 15¢) (Series of pamphlets on dif- 
ferent world areas.) 

University of Chicago Round Table, Univ. 
of Chicago, Chicago 37, Ill. (10¢) 


Encyclopedias and Reference Books 
(Use as the Bible, Guide to Reference 
Books by Constance M. Winchell (7th edi- 
tion) and Subscription Books Bulletin, 
American Library Assn., 50 E. Huron St., 
Chicago 11, Il.) 
Book of Knowledge, (Children’s Encyclo- 
pedia), Richards Topical Encyclopedia, 
Grolier Society, National School and Li- 
brary Div., 2 W. 45 St., N. Y. 19. 
Britannica Junior, Encyclopaedia Britannica, 
425 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, Ill. 
Collier’s Encyclopedia, 250 Park Ave., New 


York. 

*xCompton’s Pictured Encyclopedia, F. E. 

Compton & Co., 1000 N. Dearborn St., 
(F, Teaching Units.) 


Chicago 10, Ill 
Economic Almanac, National Industrial 


Conf. Board, 247 Park Ave., N. Y. 17. 
*Educators Progress Service, Dept. ST., 
Randolph, Wisc. (Elementary Teachers’ 
Guide to Free Curriculum Materials, 1953; 
Educators Guide to Free Films, 1953; Edu- 
cators Guide to Free Slidefilms, 1953. 

Encyclopedia Americana, 333 N. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago, Il . 

Encyclopaedia Britannica, 425 N. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago 11, Ill 

Information Please Almanac, Macmillan Co., 
60 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 3. 

Lincoln Library, Frontier 
Fifth Ave. N. Y. (Essential 
reference.) 

New International Encyclopaedia, Dodd, 

Mead & Co., 432 Fourth Ave., N. Y. 16 

Richards Topical Encyclopedia, Grolier So- 
ciety, 2 W. 45 St., N. Y. 19. 

H. W. Wilson Co., 950-972 University Ave., 
N. Y. 52. (Cumulative indices to books, 
periodicals, pamphlets, films, filmstrips, 
education, biography; old magazines.) (P, 
F, L, M.) 

World Almanac, New York World-Telegram 
and Sun, 125 Barclay St., N. Y. 15. 

World Book Encyclopedia, Field Enterprises, 
35 E. Wacker Drive, Chicago, Ill. (P, L, 
teaching units.) 


Press Co., 505 
information 


Yearhooks and Yearbook Services 
(Key: ML, manuals; S, sample work; P, 

pamphlets, leaflets; O, other aids.) 

Denison Yearbook Co., 309-321 Fifth 
S., Minneapolis, Minn. 

Robert W. Kelly Publishing Corp., 309 La- 
fayette St.. New York (ML, S, P, O.) 

Myers & Co., P. O. Box 795, 501-503 Gage 
Blvd., Topeka, Kans. (S, O.) 

National Publishing Co., 1207 
Kansas City, Mo 

H. G. Roebuck & Son, 
Baltimore 18, Md. (O.) 

The S. K. Smith Co., 2857 Western Ave., 
Chicago 18, Ill. (S. O.) 

* Yearbook House, 800 Locust St., Dept. ST, 
Kansas City 6, Mo. (S, O.) 


Ave., 


Grand Ave., 


2140 Aisquith St., 


AUDIO-VISUAL 


Film Sources 
(Key: “P” stands for producer, “D’’ for 

distributor: “si” and “sd” means silent and 

sound, respectively. Unless otherwise noted, 
films from these sources are 16mm. sound, 
usually for rent or sale.) 

A. F. Films, Inc. (D.) 1600 Broadway, N. Y. 
19. (France, North and Equatorial Africa, 
Italy, and U.S.A. Documentary, Art, Ex- 
perimental—American versions of all for- 
eign productions.) 

* Association Films (D.) 347 Madison Ave., 
N. Y¥. 17. (Wide variety films from many 
sources: English, history, social studies, 





home economics, arts, crafts, entertain- 
ment, etc.; free and rental sound films.) 

*American Film Forum, 516 Fifth Ave., 
N. Y. 36 (Discussion films on domestic 
and international affairs; subscription 
rental basis.) 

American Museum of Natural History (D.), 
Central Park West at 79 St., N. Y. 24 
(Sound on natural science, history, social 
studies, etc.; some filmstrips for service 
charge.) 

Bailey Films, Inc. (D.) 6509 De Longpre 
Ave., Hollywood 28, Calif. (Varied topics, 
mostly in primary grades and secondary 
social science.) 

Brandon Films (P. and D.), 200 W. 57 St., 
N. Y. 19. (Si and sd, some 35mm., some 
color; educational and _ entertainment, 
some special foreign language features, 
shorts; filmstrips.) 

Bray Studios, Inc., (P. and D.) 729 Seventh 
Ave., N. Y. 19. (Varied subjects, including 
health, hygiene, physiology, chemistry, 
biology, aeronautics, aviation, vocational 
training, etc.; sd, si.) 

British Information Service (D.), 30 Rocke- 
feller Plaza, N. Y. 20. (All phases of life 
in Britain and the Commonwealth; many 
films on community life and problems 
applicable to U. S. social studies.) (P, C, 
F.) 


Bureau of Mines (P. and D.), Graphic Ser- 
vices Section, 4800 Forbes St., Pittsburgh 
13, Pa., (Minerals and related resources, 
mining operations; loan, pay postage.) 

Business Education Films, Film Center Bldg 
—Suite 409, 630 Ninth Ave., N. Y. 36. (Film 
rental library for all business subjects.) 

Cathedral Films (P. and D.) 140 Hollywood 
Way, Burbank, Calif. (Color and b&w, si, 
or sd.; religious subjects, Christmas films; 
filmstrips.) (P, C, F, L, R.) 

% Coronet Instructional Films, Coronet Bldg. 
Chicago 1, Ill. (Classroom films on gui- 
dance, natural and social sciences, lan- 
guage and study skills, health, business, 
physical education, mathematics, home 
economics, teacher training; usually 11 
min., b&w or color.) (F.) 

Educational Film Library Association (D.), 
345 E. 46 St., N. Y. 17. (Number of edu- 
cationally produced films.) (P, F, L.) 

*Encyclopaedia Britannica Films (P. and 
D.), Wilmette, Ill. (Classroom films in 
sciences—geography, American history, 
art, music, health, social studies, home 
economics, athletics, child study; film- 
strips.) 

*xFilms of the Nations (D.), 62 W. 45 St., 
N. Y. 19 (Distributed by Nu-Art Films.) 
(For international understanding ani so- 
cial studies.) 

Franco-American Audio-Visual Distribu- 
tion Center (D.), 972 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 21. 
(Art, geography, history, lit., science, 
sports; some filmstrips si and sd; records.) 
3, < F,  B-) 

French Films and Folklore (P. and D.), 
431 Riverside Drive, N. Y. 25. (French 
language films with text guides; also film- 
strips on French regions.) (P, F.) 

General Pictures Productions (P. and D.), 
621 Sixth Ave., Des Moines 9, Iowa. (Seven 
films on educational subjects, one on 
schools-public relations.) 

Harmon Foundation (P. and D.) 140 Nas- 
sau St., N. Y. 38. (Films, si or sd, film- 
strips, slides; social studies, religion, art, 
oe.) ©. C, FP, L.) 

Heidenkamp Nature Pictures (P. and D.), 
538 Glen Arden Drive, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
(Nature films, si and sd, particularly on 
birds.) 

Hollywood Film Enterprises (P. and D.), 
6060 Sunset Blvd., Hollywood 28, Calif. 
(South America and other geography sub- 
jects, Zane Grey adventures and Walt 
Disney cartoons.) 

Ideal Pictures Corp. (D.) 65 E. South Water 
St., Chicago 1, ll. (Largest distributor of 
educational and_ entertainment films; 
branch offices in 27 cities. Free catalogues 
—education, entertainment, free films.) 


(Continued on page 46-T) 


* Indicates an advertisement in this issue con- 
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THE MOST 
VERSATILE 
SOUND SYSTEM 
EVER DESIGNED 
EXPRESSLY FOR 


GROUP 
ACTIVITIES 


WIC 2 


wih C/ TEMPO CONTROL 


The Rhythmaster is the most unique instrument of its kind. With one 
easy movement, the teacher, the director, or the coach, can slow down 
a phonograph record to as little as 1/3 its normal tempo or speed it up 
as much as 300 percent to suit the rhythm requirements of any activity. 
This is because the Rhythmaster is the only instrument in which the 
speed is continuously variable over the entire range from 25 to 100 rpm. 
Moreover, only with the Rhythmaster can the speed be varied without 
the need for resetting or stopping. It is designed for all records: 33-1/3, 
45, and 78 rpm, up to and including 16 inches in diameter. 


The Rhythmaster is a practical and effective public address loudspeaker 
system as well... for indoors and outdoors. By simply connecting a 
microphone, large as well as small groups can be addressed and directed, 
even while the record is being played. In fact, the Rhythmaster is a 
complete, self-contained high fidelity sound system which also serves as 
a radio when connected to a tuner. 


There isn’t a single activity. ..educa‘ional or recreational . .. which 
cannot be more effectively conducted with the REK-O-KUT Rhythmaster. 
It is portable, and readily lends itself to any location .. . the class room, 
the assembly hall, the gymnasium, the athletic field...indoors or 
outdoors. t 


REK-O-KUT is world famous as a maker of professional disc recorders, 
turntables, and phonographs, These products are used by broadcast 
and recording studios, and among the nation’s leading schools and 
recreation centers. 


Available in single — and 
twin-speaker models, priced from $269.95 


Ef Fea alee? gg teal 


Pras 


RECREATIONAL 


TWIN-SPEAKER 


= <4 
AUDIO-VISUAL 1 ATHLETIC : Model RT-43-VC 
EDUCATION L ACTIVITIES . 
eennees = & ~=~a 22 = & 


r — = me 


For complete details, 
write to Dept. FK-5. 


THE REK-O-KUT COMPANY 


38-01 Queens Boulevard, Long Istand City 1, New York 
Export Division: 458 Broadway, New York 13, U. S. A. « Cables: Morhanex 
in Canada: Atias Radio Corp., Ltd., 560 King Street W., Toronto 28 
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Where to Find It 
(Continued from page 45-T) 


International Film Bureau (D.), 57 E. Jack- 
son Blvd., Chicago 4, Ill. (Primarily a 
sales sources for films in art, child care, 
distributive education, drama, education, 
elementary science, foreign languages, 
mental and social science, also Spanish 
records. ) 

International Film Foundation (P. and D.), 
345 E. 46 St.. N. Y. 19. (Documentary 
films on Japan, China, Pacific Islands, 
Russia, Poland, Italy; social studies, in- 
te: national relations, etc.; Julien Bryan- 
made films.) 

Jam Handy Organization (P 
E. Grand Blvd., Detroit 11, Mich. (Junior 
and senior high science, social studies, 
health, guidance, vocational subjects; film- 
strips, and motion pictures.) 

Knowledge Builders, Classroom Films (P. 
and D.), 625 Madison Ave. N. Y. 22 
(Science, social studies, mathematics.) 

Library Films, Inc. (D.), 25 W. 45 St., N. Y 
36. (Features, educational, religious. Sale 
only.) 

D. D. Livingston (D.), 349 W. 45 St., 
36. (Large library, particularly on 
dance, music, and arts.) 

McGraw-Hill Co., Text-Film Dept. (P. and 
D.) 330 W. 42 St., N. Y. 36. (Vocational 
guidance, social studies, education and 
child guidance, science—films and film- 
strips to accompany texts; also films for 
supplementary class use.) 

Carl H. Mahnke Productions (P. and D.) 
215 E. 3 St., Des Moines, Iowa. (Voca- 
tional guidance films; wide variety.) 

March of Time Forum Edition (P. and D.), 
369 Lexington Ave., N. Y. 17. (Classroom 
films for junior and senior high level; so- 
cial studies, science and vocational gui- 
dance subjects.) 

Modern Film Corp., 729 7th Ave., New York 

Modern Talking Picture Service (D.), 45 
Rockefeller Plaza, N. Y. 20. (Free films 
on science, home economics, social studies, 


and D.), 2821 


N. Y 
the 


agriculture, industrial art, vocational 
guidance, assembly programs.) 

Movies U.S.A., Inc. 729 7th Ave., New York 
(D.) 

Museum of Modern Art, 11 W. 53 St., New. 
York. (Art books, b&w and color slides; 
b&w and color films for rent, also film- 
strips, exhibitions & teaching portfolios.) 
(P.) 

National] Film Board of Canada (P. and D.), 
1270 Ave. of Americas, N. Y. 20. (All as- 
pects of Canada, documentary films; art 
and music; non-objective films; film- 
strips.) 

National Safety Council (D.), 425 N. Michi- 
gan Ave., Chicago 11, Ill. (Films, filmstrips 
on safety education, sound.) 

Official Films (D.), 776 Grand Ave., Ridge- 
fie’ N. J. (Educaticnal and entertain- 
ment subjects—concerts, operas, history, 
sports, cartoons—for 8 and 16mm.) 

Post Pictures Corp. (D.), 115 W. 45 St., N. Y. 
19. (Educational and entertainment fea- 
tures; lease or outright sale only.) 

Religious Film Association (D.), 220 Fifth 
Ave., N. Y. 1. (Religious films; also sev- 
er2l on tamily life and problems.) 

Simmel-Meservey, Inc., 854 S. Robertson 
Blvd., Los Angeles 35, Calif. (P. and D.) 
Also 35mm filmstrips. 

Teachers College, Columbia University (D.), 
Bureau of Publications, 525 W. 120 St., 
N. Y. 27. (Teacher education films, pam- 
phlets, reference books, rent from local 
libraries.) (P.) 

Teaching Film Custodians (D.), 25 W. 43 
St.. N. Y. 18 (Cut and edited versions of 
feature films, tailored for classrooms; 
English, social studies, music, science.) 

United Nations, Department of Public In- 
formation, Film and Visual Information 
Div., U.N., N. Y 17. (Films produced to 
interpret U.N. and world problems: also 


* indicates an advertisement in this issue con- 


taining additional information. 
*& k indicates co-sponsor of Scholastic Art or 
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with Forum No.1 SHOULD SENATE DEBATE 
(THE FILIBUSTER) BE LIMITED? 


Senator Allen J. Ellender of Louisiana 
Senator Paul Douglas of Illinois 
Marquis Childs as Moderator 








THE PLAN: American Film Forum, Inc. releases 9 new 
discussion films on current domestic and international 
affairs...one a month...with Senators and Congress- 
men presenting opposing viewpoints . . . springboards 
for discussion among students, and adults on all levels. 


Programs available on a subscription-rental basis. 


Write for prospectus now! 


Amer AN 
film Hort M, 


1 


Seeeeneeeeen ea a 


MAIL THIS COUPON 


AMERICAN FILM FORUM, Inc. 
516 Fifth Avenue 

New York 36, N. Y. 

Please send me complete details including 
subscription cost. 


ADDRESS 
CITY... 
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information on films for international and 
U.N. study.) 

United World Films (P. and D.), 1445 Park 
Ave., N. Y. 29. (Instructional films; cur- 
riculum integrated with sciences, social 
studies, geography, child psychology, fine 
arts, track and field. Official distributor of 
U.S. government films—U. S. Office of 
Education and 17 government agencies; 
industrial and vocational training, docu- 
mentary, agriculture, science, history, and 
aviation films, etc.) 

* Young America Films, 
18 E. 41 St., N. Y. 17. 
strips. 


(P. and D.), 
Also film- 


Inc. 
, P.) 


Filmstrip Sources 

American Council on Education, 1785 Mas- 
sachusetts Ave., N. W., Washington 6, 
D. C. (Social sciences for junior and 
senior high.) 

Audio Visual Associates, Box 243, Bronx- 
ville, N. Y. (Sponsored filmstrips and edu- 
cational kits.) 

Bowmar, The Stanley Co. (D.), 513 W. 166 
St.. N. Y. 32. (Social studies, business, 
sports, etc.) Also Audio-visual equipment 
and accessories. (P, L, R.) 

Budek, Herbert E., Co., 55 Poplar Ave., 
Hackensack, N. J. (History, history of art, 
culture, geography, social science, etc.; 
slides. B&w and color 35mm. filmstrip and 
16mm. motion picture laboratory service.) 

Business Education Films, 104 W. 61 St., 
N. Y. 23. (Educational distributor of film- 
strips and. motion pictures.) 

Eye Gate House, 2716 41 Ave., Long Island 
City 1, N. Y. (Social studies, elementary 
science, and other subjects for elementary 
and junior high level.) 

The Filmstrip House, 25 Broad St., N. Y. 4. 
(Art, English, Composition, Religion.) 
*Folkways Library, 117 W. 46 St., N. Y. 19 
xHeritage Filmstrips, 89-11 63rd Dr., Rego 

Park 74, N. Y. 

Informative Classroom Pictures Publishers, 
31 Ottawa Ave, N. W., Grand Rapids, 
Mich. (Social studies.) (C.) 

* Life, 9 Rockefeller Plaza, N. Y. 20. 

Long Filmslide Service, 7505 Fairmont Ave., 
El Cerrito, Calif. (Social studies and ele- 
mentary science.) 

Merchandiser Film Productions, 192 Lexing- 
ton Ave., N. Y. 16. (P. and D.) 

National Film Board of Canada (P. and D.), 
1270 Ave. of Americas, N. Y. 20. 
*National Picture Slides, 134 W. 

mn. ¥. 

Photo and Sound Productions, 116 Natoma 
St., San Francisco, Calif. (Educational and 
Vocational Training, si and sd.)(P. and 
D.) 

Popular Science Publishing Co., 353 Fourth 
Ave., N. Y. 10. (Social studies, science, 
reading, health, etc.) 

Society for Visual Education, Inc., 1345 W 
Diversey Parkway, Chicago 14, Ill. (Cata- 
log covering lit., language arts, social 
studies, sciences, mathematics, health and 
physical education, vocations, fine arts, 
etc. b&w and color; equipment.) 

Stillfilm, Inc., 35 S. Raymond Ave., Pasadena 
1, Calif. (Social studies, nature study; 
also study guides and records.) 

U. S. Dept. of Agriculture, Photo Lab., 3825 
Georgia Ave., N. W., Washington, D. C 
(Agriculture and related subjects.) 

Visual Sciences, Box 599 ST, Suffern, N. Y. 
(Jr. and Sr. high school science, atomic 
energy, “How to Study,’ “School Bus 
safety” and other filmstrips.) 


32 St., 


Filmstrip, Slides (2 x 2) 
And Opaque Projectors 
(Key: Op—opaque projector manufactured 
These companies usually put out 312 x 414 
slide projectors, too; Sp—projector adapted 
for special uses; Sd—sound projector.) 
American Optical Co., Instrument 
Buffalo 15, N. Y. (Op.) 
Argus, Inc., 74 & William St., 
Mich. 
Bausch & Lomb Optical Co., 
N.. ¥. GF, dnd CG) 
Bell & Howell Co., 7100 McCormick Rd., 
Chicago 45, Ill. (P, C, M.) 

*%xCharles Beseler Co., 60 Badger Ave., New- 
ark 8, N. J. (Op.) 

Dukane Corp., St. Charles, Ill. (Sd.) 


Div., 
Ann Arbor, 


Rochester 2, 





Rochester 4, N. Y. 
1214 W. Madison 


Eastman Kodak Co., 

GoldE Manufacturing Co., 
St., Chicago 7, Il. 

Keystone Manufacturing Co., 
Boston 24, Mass. (Op., Sp.) 

O. J. McClure Talking Pictures, 1115 W. 
Washington Blvd., Chicago 7, Ill. (Record 
players, sound filmstrip machines, public 
address.) 

Mast Development Co., 2212 E. 12 St., 
enport, IoWa. (Pictar slide viewer.) 

Radio Corp. of America, Camden, N. J. 

Society for Visual Education, 1345 W. Di- 
versey Parkway, Chicago 14, Ill. 

Three Dimension Sales Co., 3512 N. Kostner 
St., Chicago, Ill. ( Vivid.) (P.) 

Viewlex, Inc., 35-01 Queens Blvd., 
Island City 1, N. Y. (Pamphlets.) 


151 Hallet St., 


Dav- 


Long 


16mm Sound Projectors 
*Ampro Corporation, 2835 N. Western Ave., 
Chicago 18, III. 
Bell and Howell Co., 
Chicago 45, Il. 
The Calvin Co., 
City, Mo 
DeVry Corp., 1111 
Eastman Kodak Co 
Radio Corporation of Americé, 
Services, Camden, N. J 
wRevere Camera Co., 320 E. 21 St., Chicago. 
Victor Animatograph Corp., Davenport, 
Iowa. 
*Neumade Prod. Corp., 
36. (Film equipment.) 


7100 McCormick Rd., 
1105 Truman Road, Kansas 
Armitage Ave., 


Rochester 4, 
Educational 


Chicago. 
N. Y. 


328 W. 42 St., N. Y 


Screens 
Da-Lite Screen Co., 2769 N. Pulaski Rd., 
Chicago 39, Ill. (Projection screens.) 
Radiant Manufacturing Co., 2627 W. Roose- 
velt Rd., Chicago 8, Ill 
Raven Screen Corp., 124 E 


124 St., N. Y. 


Records and Recordings 

(For an annotated list see Recording for 
School Use, by J. R. Miles, World Book 
Co.) 

Boy Scouts of America, 2 Park Ave., 
16. (P, C, L, M, film catalogue.) 
British Broadcasting Corp., 630 Fifth Ave., 
a. ws 
* Chesterfield 
nm. ¥. GC. 
Enrichment Records, 


N.Y. 


Music Shops, 12 Warren St., 


246 Fifth Ave., N. Y. C. 


*Folkways Records, 117 W. 46 St., N. Y. 36 
(>, ¥, BR.) 

Gloria Chandler Recording, 277 
NM. YY. 4. (CF. LB, B.) 

Henry Holt and Co., 383 Madison Ave., 
N. Y. 10. (Spoken Language series.) 

Institute for Democratic Education, 212 Fifth 
Ave., New York. (R.) 

Lewellen Productions, 8 S. 
Chicago 3, Ill. (R.) 

Popular Science Publishing Co., 
ave. HN. Y.. 0: @, B.) 

RCA Victor Co., Camden, N. J 

Training Aids, Inc., 4515 Sepulveda Blvd., 
Sherman Oaks, Calif. (C, R, motion pic- 
ture projectors.) 


W. 12 St., 


Michigan Ave., 


353 Fourth 


Photography 
*xAnsco, Inc., 
ton, N. Y. 
Argus Cameras, Inc., 
Eastman Kodak Co., 
Rochester, N. Y. 
Federal Manufacturing & Engineering Corp., 
199-217 Steuben St., Brooklyn 5, N. Y. 
The FR Corp., 951 Brook Ave., N. Y. 56. 
Grafiex, Inc., 154 Clarissa St., Rochester, 

> 2 
Heiland Research 
Denver, Colo 
The Kalart Co., 


Education Dept., Bingham- 


Ann Arbor, Mich. (P.) 
Sales Service Div., 


Corp., 130 E. Fifth Ave., 


Plainville, Conn. 


* indicates an advertisement in this issue con- 
taining additional information. 

&kindicates co-sponsor of Scholastic Art or 
Photography Awards. 


It is easy to get new tools by using coupons 
of our advertisers. Or clip and mail us the FREE 
MATERIALS :~aster coupon on page 54-T. 





John G. Marshall Manufacturing Co., Ine., 
167 N. 9th St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

The Polaroid Corp., Cambridge 39, Mass 

*Revere Camera Co., 320 E. 21 St., Chicago 
16, Ill. 

*xSylvania Electric Products, Inc., 1740 
Broadway, N. Y. 19. (Film sources, radio- 
TV receivers.) 


RADIO EQUIPMENT 


Discs, Tape, Wire 

*xAudio Devices, Inc., 
_. ms 

*Brush Electronics Co., 
Cleveland 14, Ohio. 

* Minnesota Mining & Manufacturing Co., 
900 Fauquier Ave., St. Paul 6, Minn. (Tape 
and tape accessories.) 

Permo, Inc., 6415 N. Ravenswood Ave., 
cago 

Presto 
Paramus, 

Radio Corp 


444 Madison Ave., 


3405 Perkins Ave., 


Chi- 
Recording Corp., P. O. Box 500, 
N. J. 

of America, Camden, N. J. 


Playbacks, 2 and 3 Speeds 

Audio Master Corp., 341 Madison Ave., 
N. Y. (Film, filmstrip sources; public ad- 
dress systems.) 

David Bogen Co., 663 Broadway, N. Y. 12. 
(Public address systems; records.) 
Califone Corp., 1041 N. Sycamore Ave., 

lywood 38, Calif 
Fairchild Recording Equipment 
St. & 7 Ave., Whitestone, N. Y. 
Gates Radio Co., Quincy, II. 
O. J. McClure Talking Pictures, 1115 W. 
Washington Blvd., Chicago 7, Il. 
Philco Corp., Tioga & C Sts., Phila. 34, Pa. 
Radio Corp. of America, Camden, N. J. 
Mark Simpson Mfg. Co., 32-28 49 St., Long 
Island City 3, N. Y. 


Hol- 


Corp., 154 
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Speak-O-Phone Recording Equipment Co., 
23 W. 60 St., N. Y. 23. 


Recorders 
(Key: W-wire, T-tape, 

signed for special uses.) 

Amplifier Corp. of America, 396-398 Broad- 
way, N. Y. 13. (T., magnetape.) 

*Ampro Corp., 2835 N. Western Ave., Chi- 
cago. (T.) 

Audio Master Corp., 341 Madison Ave., N. Y. 
7. 

Aurex Corp., 1117 N. Franklin St., Chicago 
10, Ill. (Audiometers, hearing aids.) (W.) 

Brush Electronics Co., 3405 Perkins Ave., 
Cleveland 14, Ohio. (T.) 
Fairchild Recording Equipment Corp., 
St. & 7 Ave., Whitestone, N. Y 
Magnecord, Inc., 225 W. Ohio St., 
10, Ill. (T.) 

Presto Recording, Paramus, 

Radio Corp. of America, 
(W, D.) 

*Rek-O-Kut Co., 38-01 Queens Blvd., Long 
Island City 1, N. Y. (D.) 

* Revere Camera Co., 320 E. 21 St., Chicago. 

Mark Simpson Mfg. Co., 32-28 49 St., Long 
Island City 3, N. Y. (D. and T.) 

Speak-O-Phone Recording Equipment Co., 
23 W. 60 St., N. Y. 23. (D, T, Sp.) 

Webster Chicago, 5610 Bloomingdale 
Chicago 39, Ill. (W, T.) 

Webster Electric Co., Clark 
Sts., Racine, Wisc. (T.) 


D-disc, Sp-de- 


154 
Chicago 


N. J. (D.) 
Camden, N. J 


Ave., 


and DeKoven 


Transmitters 

Collins Radio Co., 
Rapids, Iowa. 

Gates Radio Co., 
Ill 

General Electric Co., Electronics Park, Syra- 
cuse, N. 
Radio Corp 

Radio Engineering Laboratories, 
Long Island City 1, N. Y 

(Continued on page 51-T) 


855 35 St., N. E., Cedar 


123 Hampshire St., Quincy, 


of America, Camden, N. J. 
36-40 37 St., 








They report— 
It’s fun 
It’s educational 
It’s profitable 


bazaars! 


cooperate with you. 


a book bazaar. 


display materials (book jackets, 


ORDER YOUR MATERIAL NOV. 





SCHOLASTIC TEACHER MAGAZINE 
BOOK BAZAAR DEPARTMENT 
33 W. 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. 


Please send me — 


@ $1 each 


1 enclose $ 


For the past 3 years we’ve had glowing reports for this 
project from thousands of schools who did. 


It’s a great stimulant for getting young people 
(and adults) interested in acquiring and read- 
ing good books. 


Many schools use this project to raise funds for their libraries and thus continue 
to widen the choice of books for pupils throughout the whole school year. 
have had reports of book sales ranging from $100 to 


Your local bookseller, jobber or regular school supply source will be glad to 


Send now for your copy of LET’S HAVE A BOOK BAZAAR 


This manual gives complete instructions on how to organize, operate and promote 


Display posters may be obtained for 50¢ 
display 


drawings about books and book reading, radio seript, 
and other materials) may be had for $1 postpaid. 


seg @ ee Be SS Se Ss SF eS SG eS SSF SS SF 2 SSF 8 SF SF FFF 2 Fee ee 


copies of the Book Bazaar Manual @ 25¢ each 
copies of large display poster @ 50¢ each 
including above items and other display 


to cover the items checked above. 


Title. 





Signed___ 


im | 

| 

$ 

| 

4 amemenineaal 

| ___packet, 
i 

§ 

i 

i 


le 
2500 through these book 


only 25¢, postpaid. 


each, 
poster, 


postpaid. A complete packet of 
the manual, reproductions of 
recommended book list 





materials 





Address_ — 





Schools____ 


i 
| City . = 
i} 


__ Zone_ State- 





UU ALLEL 


THE WORLD'S FINEST 
AND MOST AUTHENTIC LIBRARY 
OF 
EDUCATIONAL MOTION PICTURES 


General Offices and Studios 
WILMETTE, ILLINOIS * U.S.A 
Offices * Libraries 


Regional Preview/ Rental 


NEW YORK « HOLLYWOOD ¢ WILMETTE 
ATLANTA « DALLAS « BOSTON « CLEVELAND 
PORTLAND * MINNEAPOLIS « BIRMINGHAM, MICH 


WRITE FOR REFERENCE/PRICE LIST 
AND 25th ANNIVERSARY CATALOG 


WHERE TO FIND 








PLAYS 


Directors, Actors, and Audiences are 
applauding: 


GREEN VALLEY 


Three Acts. By Frank Wattron 
1l men, 7 womer 


A Comedy-Fantasy in 
Colorful exterior set 


THE LITTLE DOG LAUGHED 


Three Acts. By Vera and Ken Tarpley 
setting. 5 mer 10 women 


omedy ir 
Unique tual 


NO MORE HOMEWORK 


in Three Acts. By John Hendersor 
Interior setting 


LOVE IS IN THE AIR 


By Frank and Doris 
setting 


Ss men 


A Comedy 


Y womer 


"lay in Three Acts Hursley 
8 women. Interior 


Reading popular plays 
S5¢ cach oyalty $25 available on 
Row- Peterson's equitable Percentage Plat 


These and many other 


ROW-PETERSON PLAYS 


have established their own nationally famous 
reputations. Our complete 168-page CATALOG 
will be sent free on request. 
For practical suggestions on staging your 
helpful articles on the theatre. be sure to 
free-for-the-asking drama magazine 


LAGNIAPPE 
ROW, PETERSON AND COMPANY 


1911 Ridge Avenue Evanston, Illinois 


copies of these 
\ 


plays and 
ask for our 


Do You Need Help 


in stimulating your classes in SPEECH 
and ORAL ENGLISH? 

See page 41-T for a tested idea and cou- 
pon for convenient help. 




















OU will want some of the special 
lists and film bibliographies to 
amplify information you get from film 
catalogues supplied by the audio-visual 
aids sources listed in this “Where-to- 
find-it” issue. 
Most useful are the H. W. Wilson 
Company (950 University Ave., N. Y. 
52) publications: The Educational Film 


| Guide and Filmstrip Guide. Subscrip- 


tions for both provide an annual cumu- 
lation plus supplements and quarterlies. 
Films and strips from all producers are 
listed, with full data and descriptions. 
Dewey Decimal cataloguing and index- 
ing make reference quick and easy. 

Other film publications on many sub- 
jects: 

Blue Book of 16mm Films—published 
annually; Educational Screen, 64 E. 
Lake St., Chicago ($2). 

Free Films Source Directory—Ameri- 
can Film Registry, 28 E. Jackson Blvd., 
Chicago 4 (50 cents). 

Educators’ Guide to Free Films—Ed- 
ucators Progress Service, Randolph, 
Wisc. ($5). 

The Sound Slidefilm Guide — lisis 
sound filmstrips; Business Screen Maga- 
zine, 150 E. Superior St., Chicago 11 
(25 cents). 

Educators’ Guide to Free Filmstrips— 
Educators Progress Service ($3). 

More special subject matter lists are 


| . . . . 
appearing. Some are selective and crit- 


ical; others, comprehensive; all useful 
if dealing with your area. 

The Educational Film Library Asso- 
ciation (Suite 1000, 1600 Broadway, 
N. Y. 19) offers quite a number, in- 
cluding: Film Guide for Economic Ed- 
ucation by B. V. Fuerst ($1.50), Films 
and People by Emily Jones, selected 
films on UNESCO and U.N. topics (50 


| cents), Films for International Under- 


standing by Elizabeth Flory ($1), 
Health Films Catalogue and supple- 
ment, Recent Health Films (both for 
$1.50). 

And the EFLA Service Supplements 
(each 30 cents) such as: Films about 
Publishing and the Graphic Arts, Public 
Affairs Film List, Films for the English 
Teacher, Human Relations on_ the 
Screen. 

EFLA also has a very handy Index 
to Selected Film Lists ($1) and a 
brochure, EFLA Publications, which 
tells you about EFLA’s own lists. 

Various departments of the National 
Education Association (1201 Sixteenth 
St., N.W., Washington 6, D. C.) offer 


The RIGHT 


‘si 
BaaaR 


By Vera‘ Falconer 


special lists such 

as: International 
Understanding, 

Comm. on_Inter- 

national Relations 

(25 cents); Guide 

to Films in Eco- 

nomic Education, 

Dept. of Audio- 

Visual Instruction; 3 Pe | 
Handbook on 16mm. Films for Music 
Education, by Lilla Belle Pitts, Music 
Educators National Conference. 

Federal government listings available 
from the Superintendent of Documents, 
(U. S. Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D. C.) include: Motion 
Pictures on Child Life, Children’s Bu- 
reau (40 cents); Mental Health Motion 
Pictures, a selective guide, Public 
Health Service Publication No. 218; 
Guide to United States Government 
Motion Pictures by Henrietta Perry, 
Motion Picture Div., Library of Con- 
gress (40 cents); Motion Pictures on 
Other American Republics by Seerley 
Reid; 102 Motion Pictures on Democ- 
racy by Seerley Reid. 

There are quite a few other special 
film bibliographies. Here are a few: 

Audio-Visual Aids for the English 
Teacher by Rita Kenny and Edward 
Schofield; a reprint; Audio-visual Guide, 
1630 Springfield Ave., Maplewood, 
N. J. (25 cents). 

Films on Hearing and Speech—Amer- 
ican Hearing Society, 817 14th St., 
N.W., Washington 5, D. C. (10 cents). 

Films on Art edited by William Chap- 
man; American Federation of Arts, 
1083 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 28 ($4). 

Films Interpreting Children and 
Youth—Assn. for Childhood Education, 
1206 Sixteenth St., N.W., Washington, 
D. C. (50 cents). 

French Films for American Schools, 
American Assn. of Teachers of French, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 
N. Y. 

Guidance, Personal and Vocational, 
edited by Margaret Cook; State Teach- 
ers College, Upper Montclair, N. J. (75 
cents). 

Dental Health Educational Material 
—American Dental Assn., Bur. of Public 
Relations, 222 E. Superior St., Chicago. 

Bibliography of Films and Filmstrips 
for Teachers of Journalism—Iowa State 
College, Ames, Iowa (35 cents). 

Railroad Film Directory—Assn. of 
American Railroads, Transportation 
Bldg., Washington 6, D. C. 





Journalism Aids 
(Continued from page 42-T) 


sizing the handling of photos and layout. 
Free. 

And: Photolith. National School Year- 
book Assn., 3219 Ozark St., Houston, Tex. 
An attractive and much-needed magazine 
for the growing list of staffs working on 
offset publications. $3 per year, 35 cents 
per copy. 

YEARBOOK MAKING: For questions 
on printing consult: Benson Printing Co., 
Nashville, Tenn.; American Yearbook Co., 
Owatonna, Minn.; H. G. Roebuck & Co., 
2140 Aisquith St., Baltimore, Md.; Myers 
& Co., Box 795, Topeka, Kan.; Newsfoto 
Pub. Co., P. O. Box 1392, San Angelo 
Tex.; Robert W. Kelly Pub. Corp., 309 
Lafayette St., N. Y. C.; National Pub. Co. 
1297 Grand Ave., Kansas City, Mo.; S. K. 
Smith Co., 2857 Western Ave., Chicago 18; 
The Lund Press, Inc., Park at Fourth, Min- 
neapolis, Minn.; Yearbook House, 800 Lo- 
cust St., Kansas City, Kan. 

ENGRAVING: Jahn & Ollier, 817 W. 
Washington Blvd., Chicago; Burger Baird 
Engraving Co., 700 Graphic Arts Bldg., 
Kansas City, Mo.; Pontiac Engraving & 
Electrotype Co., 812 W. Van Buren St., 
Chicago; Indianapolis Engraving Co., Inc.., 
222 E. Ohio St., Indianapolis 6, Ind.; Bu- 
reau of Engraving, Inc., 500 So. 4th St., 
Minneapolis 15, Minn.; California Art & 
Engraving Co., 2121 Allston Way, Berke- 
ley 4, Calif.; Greene Engraving Co., 357 
Minnesota, St. Paul, Minn.; Cleveland En- 
graving Co., West Third & Lakeside Ave., 
Cleveland, Ohio; Fort Wayne Engraving 
Co., 120 W. Superior, Fort Wayne, Ind. 

COVERS AND BINDING: S. K. Smith 
Co., 2857 Western Ave., Chicago 18; Shel- 
by Craftco Corp., 2724 W. Superior St., 
Chicago; Becktold Co., Olive at Beaumont, 
St. Louis: 3, Mo.; Durand Manufacturing 
Co., 939 W. 35th St., Chicago 9; Kings- 
port Press, Inc., Kingsport, Tenn.; Ameri- 
can Beauty Cover Co., 2002-8 N. Field St., 
Dallas, Tex.; Universal Bookbindery, Inc., 
San Antonio 6, Tex.; The North American 
Press, 728 N. Seventh St., Milwaukee, Wis.; 
Phototone Cover Co., 115 Myrtle Ave., 
Passaic, N. J.; De Luxe Craft Manufac- 
turing Co., 1579 Milwaukee Ave., Chicago, 
Ill.; Spiral Binding Co., 406 W. 3lst St., 
N. Y. C.; Plastic Binding Corp., 732 Sher- 
man St., Chicago. 

SPECIAL EXHIBITS: Let your staff ac- 
tually see what a good yearbook looks like. 
S. D. Warren Co. (89 Broad St., Boston) 
will arrange for you and your staff to ex- 
amine the Warren Yearbook Exhibit of 
prize-winners. 

Also, why not contact the National School 
Press Association (Univ. of Minn., Min- 
neapolis 14, Minn.) about scheduling their 
annual showing of top high school photos? 

EQUIPMENT: One of the most versa- 
tile machines in the publication field is the 
Vari-Typer. To find out more about this 
machine that makes a virtual print-shop 
out of any classroom, write Ralph C. Cox- 
head, Inc., 409 Madison Ave., N. Y. C. 
(See also Sept. 24, 1952, and Feb. 4, 1953, 
Scholastic Teacher. ) 

You also might find useful A. B. Dick’s 
new “spirit” duplicator (like Ditto). Write 
to 5700 W. Touhy Ave., Chicago 31. 











SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES 
MAKE EVERYTHING © coun 
SO INTERESTING “2 


“SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES MAKE 
EVERYTHING SO INTERESTING!” 


—That’s the verdict of both teachers and students who use one of the 
Scholastic classroom magazines for English or social studies. If you teach 
either of these subjects in any grade, 4 through 12, there is a Scholastic 
magazine just right for you. Select vour magazine, then order a classroom 
set on the coupon below, or send for a sample copy by checking the 
coupon on page 54-T. 


NEWSTIME, Grades 4 & 5. Entertaining, colorful material for reading, language 
arts, science, social studies, designed by experts for the interest and compre- 
hension level of pupils in the 4th & 5th grades. 


JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC, Grades 6, 7, 8. A richly varied program in English & 
social studies, including current news, geography, American history, science, 
social living, exercises in reading, grammar, & vocabulary building. 


WORLD WEEK, Grades 8, 9, 10. Stimulating help for younger high school 
students in understanding issues of the day, including news, American history, 
civics & government, national & world problems, economic geography. 


SENIOR SCHOLASTIC, Grades 10, 11, 12. Guide for high school students in 
acquiring fundamentals of good citizenship through presentation & discussion 
of world news, problems of democracy, social & cultural problems, civics & 


gcvernment. 


PRACTICAL ENGLISH, Grades 9, 10, 11, 12. A new, fresh approach to reading, 
writiag, speaking & listening, with weekly workbook unit on grammar, spelling, 
punctuation, usage. Also stories, letter writing, social guidance. 


LITERARY CAVALCADE, Grades 10, 11, 12. Gives a knowledge & appreciation 
of the living literature of our day through selected examples of the best in 
modern writing—short stories, plays, condensed books, essays & poetry. 


r-—- USE THIS COUPON TO ORDER YOUR CLASSROOM SET—— — 
SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES, 33 West 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. 


Please enter my order to start with the first 
issue in September: O TENTATIVE ORDER 
Number PRICE PER STUDENT after recempt of first copies) 


of Copies Semester|Schoo! Year 
NEWSTIME ..... . 40¢] g0¢ (_] FINAL ORDER 


-JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC. . . 5S0¢]| $1.00 
WORLD WEEK . . . . . 5S5¢/ 1.10 
SENIOR SCHOLASTIC. . . 65¢] 1.30 
PRACTICAL ENGLISH. . . 65¢/ 1.30 
LITERARY CAVALCADE*. . 50¢/ 1.00 
COMBINATION RATES 


(3 or more subs. to same address) 
JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC 
—_—. & LITERARY CAVALCADE* . 


WORLD WEEK 
——<— & LITERARY CAVALCADE®* . 


SENIOR SCHOLASTIC 
—.. & LITERARY CAVALCADE* . 90°} 1.80 


PRACTICAL ENGLISH 
& LITERARY CAVALCADE* . 90¢! 1.80 


at 
*Literery Cavalcade published menthiy, ethers published weekly. SsTiOo3 


Use cai eis tecke Seae anes aaah aces cats eh ele aan ene dim dae eae ae eb. ae eh ah oa ee Ga aay Aad hens aes ae alien 


This order is for (check one) 


(_] SEMESTER 
[[] SCHOOL YEAR 
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Where to Find Travel-U.S.A. Information 


The State Story 


RE-VACATION last year, I wrote 
| six postcards to six New England 
states. Back came 50 replies—quick as 
a flash—telling me how best to know 
and enjoy New England. Where to stay, 
what to see, where to eat, what to do— 
advice came in poster, pamphlet, and 
map form. Each state has a story to tell, 
and all it needs is a postal invitation 
from you to begin its tale. 

When you write, just say where and 
when you want to go and your mailman 
will stagger under the replies. 

And once you're on the road, don’t 
hesitate to stop in at any of the ad- 
dresses below or the many “Official In- 
formation” houses. Greeters here are 
friendly and full of ideas. In Florida, 
you'll even be met with orange juice. 

What to do for an evening’s enter- 
tainment in a strange town sometimes 
poses a problem. Just ask your “official 
hosts.” They'll tell you of neighborhood 
activities for any night of the week. 
Through state hosts we found good 
times in summer theatres, county fairs, 
stock-car races, and even a deserted 
marble quarry for wonderful swimming. 

All state services are gratis. Mention 
Scholastic Teacher when you write. 

(Key to what states will send you: 
1, maps; 2, travel folders; 3, state park 
and historical site information; 4, hotel 
and/or motel guides.) 


ALABAMA 

Bur. of Publicity and Information, State 
Capitol Bldg., Montgomery, (1, 3, other 
tids ) 
ARKANSAS 

Resources and Development Commis- 
sion, Publicity Div., Room 162, State 
Capitol, Little Rock (1, 2, 3) 
COLORADO 

Dept. of Public Relations, Capitol Bldg., 
Denver, 2 (1, 2, 4) 
DELAWARE 


State Development 
Hall, Dover (1, 2, 3, 4) 


Dept., Legislative 
I’ LORIDA 

State Advertising Commission, Caldwell 
Bldg., Tallahassee (1, 2, 3, 4) 
IDAHO 

Ira H. Masters, Secretary of State, State 
Capitol, Boise, Idaho (1, 2, 3, 4) 


ILLINOIS 
Dept. of Public Works and Buildings, 
604 Armory, Springfield (1, 2, 3) 


INDIANA 

Dept. of Commerce and Public Rela- 
tions, 333 State House, Indianapolis 4 
(1, 2, 3, 4, list of roadside parks, folders 
on lake resorts, individual Indiana cities) 


Iowa 

Development Commission, 708 Central 
National Bldg., Des Moines 9 (1, 2, 3, 4, 
other aids ) 
KENTUCKY 

Div. of Publicity, 
Frankfort (2, 3) 


State Office Bldg., 


LouIsIANA 
State Tourist Bur., State Capitol, Baton 
Rouge (2, 3, 4) 


MAINE 


Development Commission, State House, 
Augusta (1, 2) 


MARYLAND 

Dept. of Information, State of Mary- 
land, P. O. Box 706, Annapolis (1, 2, 3, 4, 
beaches, national parks, cities, camps, etc. ) 


MASSACHUSETTS 

Development and Industrial Commis- 
sion, 30 Somerset St., Boston 8 (1, 2, 3, 4 
salt water fishing guides, ski guides) 

The New England Council, Dept. M, 
1032 Statler Bldg., Boston 16 (1, 2, 3, 4, 
vacation portfolio for all six New England 


, States ) 


MICHIGAN 

Michigan Tourist Council, 114 S. Wal- 
nut St., Lansing 15 (1, 2, canoe trails of 
Michigan ) 
MINNESOTA 

Div. of Publicity, 
St. Paul 1 (1, 2) 


114 State Capitol, 


MISsSISSIPPI 

Agricultural and Industrial Board, Jack- 
son (1, 2, 3) 
Missouri 

Div. of Resources and Development, Jef- 
ferson City (1, 2, 3) 
MONTANA 

Advertising Office, Montana Highway 
Commission, Helena (1, 2, other aids) 
NEBRASKA 

Div. of Nebraska Resources, Room 1107, 
State Capitol, Lincoln (1, 3, general in- 
formation folder ) 
NEVADA 

Dept. of Highways, State of Nevada, 
Carson City (1) 


New Mexico 

State Tourist Bur., Box 1716, Santa Fe 
(1, 2, 3, 4, ranch resorts and camps) 
New York 

Travel Bur., State Dept of Commerce, 
112 State St., Albany (“New York State 
Vacationlands” booklet ) 
NortH CAROLINA 

State Travel Bureau, Raleigh (1, 2, 3, 4, 
“Variety Vacation Land”) 
Nortu Dakota 

State Highway Dept., Bismarck (1) 

Greater North Dakota Assn., Fargo (2) 

State Historical Society, Bismarck (3) 
OnI0 

Development and Publicity Commission, 
707 Wyandotte Bldg., 21 West Broad St., 
Columbus 15 (1, 2, 3, other aids) 
OKLAHOMA 

Publicity and Tourist Information Div., 
Oklahoma Planning and Resources Board, 
Room 533, State Capitol Bldg., Oklahoma 
City (1, 2, 3) 
OrEGON 

Travel Information Div., Oregon State 
Highway Dept., 101' Highway Bldg., 
Salem (1, 2, 3, 4) 
SoutH CAROLINA 

Research, Planning & Development 
Board, P.O. Box 927, Columbia (1, 2, 3, 4) 
SoutH Dakota 

Publicity Office, State Highway Com- 
mission, Pierre (1, 2, 3, 4, posters) 
TEXAS 

Traffic Services 
Dept., Austin 14 (1, 2, 


Div., Texas Highway 


3, routing service ) 
UTan 


State Road Commission, Road and Tour- 
ist Information, Room 210, Capitol, Salt 
Lake City (1, 2, 3) 

WASHINGTON 

State Advertising Commission, 422 
Transportation Bldg., Olympia (1, 2, 4) 
West Vincinia 


Industrial and Publicity Commission, 
State Capitol, Rm 4, Charleston (1, 2, 3, 4, 
other aids) 


WYOMING 


Commerce and Industry Commission, 
213 State Capitol Bldg., Cheyenne (1, 2) 
M.E.M. 





Where torindt | See Britain first . 


(Continued from page 47-T) 
- BY RAIL 


Radio and TV Receivers 
Arthur Ansley Mfg. Co., Doylestown, Pa 
Emerson Radio and Phonograph Corp., 111 
8 Ave.. New York 
Freed-Eisemann Radio Co., 200 Hudson St., 
New York 
General Electric Co., Electronics Park, Syra- 
cuse, N. Y 
Philco Corp., Tioga & C Sts., Philadelphia 
Radio .Corp. of America, Camden, N. J. 
Westinghouse Electric Corp., Television- NEW 9-Day 
Radio Division, Sunbury, Pa ‘6 ” 
Zenith Radio Corp., 6001 Dickens Ave., Chi- Guest Ticket 
cago. (AM and FM, television receivers.) for UNLIMITED Rail Travel 
. : Only $24.00 Third Class 
Public Address Equipment $36.00 First Class 
Altec Lansing Corp., 161 Avenue of Amer- | Not obtainable in Britain— . THE BRAEMAR GATHERING 
icas, New York. (Sound equipment, speak- Purchase before you leave : 
ers.) | 
Altec Lansing Corp., 161 6 Ave., New York. Britain’s train services are swilt, convenient 
(Sound equipment, speakers.) New Low Cost Features : | ~ ble } . k _ Peeing 
Amplifier Corp. of America, 398 Broadway, @ A Bedroom LONDON to SCOT- and so comforta we—the key to sé c ng 
N. Y. 13. (Amplifying systems. ) LAND costs only $5.08 ; many places in a limited period. Your 
David Bogen Co., 663 Broadway, New York. @ See the Trossachs — Scotiand’s ae 
Brush Electronics Co., 3405 Perkins Ave., | scenic wonderland — for $3.03, lravel Agent can make al] arrangements, 
. from Edinburgh or Glasgow P - P . 
Cleveland, Ohio. 9 9 . reserv: 3 ais - 
Gates Radic Co., 198 Mempéhire St. Quincy, © Dine as you ride for as little including reservations at hote Is, on trains 
Il. as $1.00 and channel steamer services to Ireland and 
McClure Taz zg Pic > 5 . Wash- ‘ : 7 , 1110 
“i toe the Continent, before you leave. 
Rauland-Borg Corp., 3515 W. Addison St., 
Chicago 18, Ill. (Communications. ) 
For literature and complete infor 


RCA Victor Div., Radio Corp. of America, | r i callie 
, «t any British Railways Office. 
Siltronic Co., 20 Penn Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa ” ates soe ice 


Talk-A-Phone Co., 1512 S. Pulaski Rd., Chi- NEW YORK 20. N. Y.. 9 Rockefeller Plaza R Ail LW’/Aay 
ee oi 


cago. (Public address systems; inter-com- 

caluiiaiaunn Po xing CHICAGO 3, IIl., 39 So. La Salle Street 
Webster Electric Co., Clark and DeKoven LOS ANGELES 14, CAL., 510 W. Sixth St. 

Sts., Racine, Wisc. (Public address sys- TORONTO 1, ONT., 69 Yonge Street 

tems, sound distribution systems, mag- 

netic tape recorders.) 














FREE BOOKLET 


meee =| NewEducational Films | © e1es vou pian 


Group tours to 
**xAmerican Art Clay Co., 4717 W. 16 St., 


CANADA’S 

Indianapolis 24, Ind. Here are six beautiful films on the life 

a Crayon Co., Sandusky, Ohio and customs of people in places spread N ITAL 
seinem Sine Sees Ce, ten. Wapew | som the ghitn MM eek pealides, | Saenn 


**x American 
Ave., Hoboken, N. J. (P, C.) excellently photographed, 114 reels each, 
#&xChicago Cardboard Co., 1240 N. Homan ‘ 
Ave., Chicago 51, Ill 
*x*xDelta Brush Mfg. Corp., 119 Bleeker St., narration and appropriate musical back 


at a Real Saving! 


Art and Craft Supplies 


: 3 School Group Tours to scenic Ottawa 
l6mm b/w sound with clear American are growing in popularity by provid- 
ing an adventure in modern history 
m=. B.. 22. : : -« ~altl fk Riline siell for teenagers. Canada assumes new 
%x*xDevoe & Raynolds Co., Box 328, Louis- ground, wealth o nowledge anc significance when they see members 
ville 1, Ky. (P.) information in each film. ot Parliament in session, the historic 
*Dri-Flo Mfg. Co., 642 E. Ten Mile Rd., Public Archives, the National Gallery 
Hazel Park, Mich and other famous institutions and 
*&xx*xEagle Pencil Co., 703 E. 13 St., N. Y. 3 GIANTS AND DWARFS 0. landmarks. And as a city, Ottawa's 
*&xHiggins Ink Co., 271 Ninth St., Brooklyn oo 7 vy paiees and the 4° 6 setting is not surpassed by any na- 
15, N. Y. (P, L.) *igmies in the Belgian Conge.) tional centre. 
**J. C. Larson Co., 820 S. Tripp Ave., Chi- =, , a ’ 3 “ 
cago 24, Ill. CEYLON, PEARL OF THE ORIENT Se ee ee 
wkLily Mills Co., Hand Weaving Dept., S operation. A well-operated Tour to 
Shelby, N Cc. 51 0 * 2 ’ , HOLLAND’S FARMERS BECAME Ottawa will also prove a memorable 
w&&eNaz-Dar Co., 451 Milwaukee Ave., Chi- | BANKERS holiday, stimulating and educative. 
=— 10, " _ . eae) “1 ou : 1 : To assist you in arranging a success- 
eereenme = orush Co., 1909 Diversey (The story of the farmer's loan banks.) ful tour, a special “How-to-Plan-It” 
Pkway., Chicago 14, Ill. — : booklet is being prepared. To receive 
ee ae Co., Inc., 8790 Hays, Culver LUXEMBOURG AT WORK your free copy, 
rity, Cali 
*x* Permanent Pigments, Inc., 2700 Highland . 
aoe. Merwend. Clatinnell th. Chis. BEYOND THE FJORDS OF NORWAY MAIL THIS FORM TO: 
*xxStrathmore Paper Co., West Springfield, LET'S LOOK AT SWITZERLAND TOURIST AND CONVENTION BUREAU 
Mass. (P.) | Corporation of the City of Ottawa 
*xxThomas C. Thompson Co., Highland 50 Elgin Street, Ottawa 4, Canada 
Park, Ill. Listed at $40. each, you may 
*x*x Weber Costello Co., Chicago Hts., Ill. } h hae l ; f a | ' Please send me a copy of “How-to-Plan-It 
purchase the complete set for booklet containing full information on Edu- 
Blackboards, Bulletin Boards, etc. $200. — a SAVING of $40. cational Tours to Canada's National Capital 
Acme Bulletin & Directory Board Corp., 37 | 


E. 12 St., New York Write for preview prints to SCHOOL 
Armstrong Cork Co., Lancaster, Pa. : P P ? ADDRESS 


Bulletin Boards & Directory Products, 724 , sex aaseeirie 
‘Broadway, N. Y. 3. FILMS OF THE NATIONS | “"¥. Tow. 
(Continued on page 55-T) 62 West 45 St. New York 36, N. Y, | | PROVINCE. erat FR. «spa seses dons senseeeeeeee 
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Weekend highlight of a South American tour 


Land of the Llamas 


By LOUISE M. STEWART, Dean, Zanesville (Ohio) H. S. 


“6:30 A. M. Depart Lima, Peru, via 
Faucett Airlines.” 

Cold, sleepy, and slightly apprehen- 
sive, we stumbled onto the plane for 
Cusco, whose name in Quichua means 
“navel.” The Incas considered it the 
navel of the universe. Hence a basket- 
ful of soil from every province and each 
newly conquered territory was depos- 
ited symbolically in the Plaza Mayor. 

This was the flight on which we were 
to suck oxygen tubes and during which 
the plane would fly so close to the 
mountain sides as to seemingly touch 
them. However, even at more than 
20,000 feet, darting between mountain 
peaks and skimming clouds eventually 
feels normal. 

At 10,300 feet every movement is an 
effort. Yet eventually we found our- 
selves sunning on the second floor bal- 
cony of the hotel. Martial music roused 
both the plaza and us to view the prac- 
tice parade of the parochial school girls. 
The three-day national holiday com- 
memorating Peruvian independence was 
but a week off, and students were being 
drilled. 

A herd of brown llamas grazing on 
the mountainside required the first 
camera stop of the afternoon trip to the 
ruins of Sacshuamen and Tamboma- 
chay. Llamas have a working agreement 
all their own—when the weight they are 
asked to carry exceeds 100 pounds, they 
stage a sit-down strike, accompanied by 
a well-aimed spit. 

Tambomachay, the Inca Bath, is 
about five miles from Cusco. Consisting 
of a fountain splashing from the hillside 
into a rocky bowl, it is at the base of 
what may have been Tupac Inca Yupan- 
quis home. No one knows the icy 
water’s source. Throughout the entire 


A $30 first prize to 
Dean Stewart for 
taking us back to 
the days of the 
Incas. 


TRAVEL STORY 


drive one is impressed with the manual 
labor required to construct the build- 
ings of which only remnants remain. 
Whether the Incas or an earlier race 
built this masterpiece and whether it 
was a fort or a temple are unanswered 
questions. 

Again before dawn, we reluctantly 
emerged from the weight of a mattress- 
like comforter and prepared for that 
highlight of all trips—Machu Picchu. 
Neither a train nor a bus, the auto- 
carril travels on a narrow track. By a 
series of switchbacks the vehicle gained 
altitude for the climb over the Conti- 
nental Divide. Sunrise in the Andes can 
be placed in one’s book of memories. 
Once on the other side of the divide the 
route approached the jungle. 

Tourists are driven up the mountain 
by relay to the ruins from the railway 
“station.” The “station wagon” was a 
light chassis with a boxlike apartment 
having side seats and a rear gate which 
slid into place after the last layer of 
passengers was stowed inside. 

The hotel at the entrance to the ruins 
boasted a bath with temperamental 
plumbing and a few bedrooms. In con- 
trast to wintry Lima, the sun felt very 
warm, so warm that outer garments 
were left at the hotel, 8,000 feet above 
sea level. 

Machu Picchu, thought to be the first 
and last stronghold of the Incas, lies on 
the edge of the Cordillera Vileabamba, 
2,000 feet above the V-shaped canyon 
of the Urubamba River. At this point 
the river makes a horse-shoe bend, then 
disappears in a deep canyon. From 
Machu Picchu you see one of the most 
awesome of panoramic views—snowy 
peaks, and, far below, the valley and 
the river. Today, only the stones re- 
main: terraces, roofless houses, walls, 
and stairways. 


Although its purpose as a fortified 
village is indicated by the dry moat, the 
signal towers, the outer defense walls, 
and the presence of a single entrance, 
Machu Picchu was also a self-sustaining 
unit. Each section of the city had a spe- 
cific function. On the terraces food could 
have been raised for thousands. In the 
city were the residence of the Inca and 
a temple dedicated to the sun’s worship. 
Barracks for soldiers, houses for the in- 
habitants, and even a cemetery were 
included. Walls of the bedroom and 
bath of the princess may still be seen 
as well as the dwelling of the Women 
of the Sun who carried on the rituals. 
Huge blocks of granite were used from 
the locality for the walls. There is no 
mortar nor cracks between the stones. 

At Pisac, the tourist attractions are 
the Mass of the Alcides and the Sunday 
market. No priest and only one mayor 
appeared, and there was no Mass in the 
church whose altar alone remain un- 
damaged from the 1950 earthquake. 
The tiny market was colorful with its 
powdered dyes, frozen potatoes, and 
brilliant woolens. Here were the beau- 
tiful, close-fitting skull caps of bright 
knitting in imaginative designs, daring 
the cold to bother the Indian male. 
Circular pieces cover his ears tightly. 
Salad bowl hats, usually of black wool 
fabric, gaily decorated in colors or sil- 
ver, were worn by the women and some 
of the men. The latter wore the hat 
perched on top of the cap. Men dancers 
in costume and mask gyrated about the 
plaza to the music of the pipe. 

To the tourist, the Cusco area is a 
confusion of the Inca and the colonial, 
on which is superimposed the life of the 
modern Peruvian Indian. Evidences of 
its centuries of culture increase our ad- 
miration and respect for the heritage of 
our southern neighbors, the Peruvians. 





Guatemalan woman and village hut, by Martha Ann Walker. 


Focus on Central America 


Did you know you can drive your car 
down through Mexico to Guatemala, 
El Salvador, and Nicaragua? Or take a 
banana boat from New Orleans straight 
to Guatemala? Or freighter-cruise from 
either California or New York? Or fly 
from Los Angeles, New York, Miami, or 
New Orleans to Central America? 

Let Lila M. Sullivan, Minneapolis 
teacher at Wendell Phillips Jr. High, 
give you the flavor of these lands as she 
describes her journey to bright and gay 
Guatemala.—Editor. 


IGHT 


boat from 


days at sea on the banana 
New Orleans and you 
land at Puerto Barrios, Guatemala—a 
sweltering banana town filled with 
stevedores from all parts of the earth. 
Boarding an early morning train you 
begin climbing upward all day through 
dense tropical jungles; then miles of ba- 
nana plantations, finally giving way to 
tawny deserts under a blazing sun. The 
train weaves zig-zag up the slopes of 
Aqua, the volcanic mountain. 

One sees the vegetation of palms and 
papayas before lifting into the corn, 
cane, and coffee tree areas on the pla- 
teau surrounding the city of Guatemala. 





AGAIN IN 1954! 


SUMMER TRAVEL—STUDY IN EUROPE 


Special programs, courses and study-tours for teachers 
of languages, social studies, history, etc., in all of 
Europe. Group & Independent Travel. Write for Folder 


LABORDE TRAVEL SERVICE, Inc. 
Sponsored by the Cooperative Bureau for Teachers 


1776 Broadway, New York 19, N. Y. Cl 7-7225 











P THRU | 
EUROPE 


TRAVEL RIGH 


AND ELSEWHERE TOO 

Write for our Folder on PERU. 
Advance details on ‘54 tours mou Europe. Also 
— with degree credit U.S.A. or Europe. Package 
Tours Mexico, California and South America. 


ARNOLD TOURS 25.2°sr*"2.%: 


Boston 16, Mass. 





This is a sparkling city—the air, the 
new buildings brightly painted blue, 
white, and pink—all dazzling in the sun. 
The principal shopping street, Sixth 
Avenue, is lined with modernistic shops 
that sparkle with glass and colored 
marble. The market, the beautiful ca- 
thedral, the bright native costumes are 
sights to behold. 

At various villages en route to An- 
tigua, Indians clad in their colored 
huipiles (the woven design of which 
indicates their village) gather at mar- 
kets to peddle the produce of their 
countryside. The Guatemala Indian has 
a stoic disregard for life’s petty annoy- 
ances. Their lakes and beautiful vol- 
canic peaks lend them a serenity which 
remains unshaken even if fruit and pot- 
tery sales have been bad. 

Famous ruins are throughout these 
lands, left by the Mayan Indian whose 
civilization once flourished. 

It is difficult to put into words a feel- 
ing of the sense of beauty and poetry 
of Antigua. Patios full of flowers. Gay 
poncheros on bed and floor. The view 
out over the red tile roofs of the town. 
Jacaranda trees in bloom. The peach 
tree bearing fruit. Mountains interlaced 
with paths climbing to Indian farms 
high up among the pines. 

In Chichicastenango, famous for its 
market days, you see an astonishing va- 
riety of costumes and colorful displays. 
There are great abundances of highly 
colored fruits, vegetables, and flowers. 
Soft or gaudy blue ponchoes and _ hui- 
piles, heaps of brown copal, sacks of 
finely ground coffee dust, sacks of wood, 
piles of spun cotton and natives every- 
where turn the market into a bustling 
place. 

A land of strange sights and strange 
customs, Guatemala is a place you'll 
enjoy . .. and come back to. 
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TAKE YOUR STUDENTS TO 


chal 


NEW 
YORK 


See the wonders of this unique “city within 
a city.” A Rocketeller Center Guided Tour 
includes a thrilling sky view of New York 
from the 70-story RCA Observation Roof. 
Guided Tour, $1.50. 

SPECIAL STUDENT GROUP RATE 
Guided Tour including Observation Roof 
80¢ (reg. $1.50). Observation Roof only 
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50¢ (reg. 80¢). 
Student rates extended to organized groups 
of 10 or more students, ages 12 to 20. 


For further information and group rates 
write: Rockefeller Center Guided Tour & 
Observation on _ Rockefeller Plaza, 
New York ’ 
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CANADA? 


All ten provinces! 








We'll tell you where 
and take you there 
...any time 


| ETE 
| NATIONAL 
RAILWAYS 


Ask about Canada’s 10 
top Maple Leaf Vacations 


at your nearest CNR office in: Boston, Buffalo, Chicago, 
Cincinnati, Detroit, Flint, Mich., Kansas City, Mo., Los 
Angeles, Milwaukee, Minneapolis, New York, Philadel- 
phia, Pittsburgh, Portland, Me., San Francisco, Seattle, St. 
Lovis, Washington, D.C. In Canada, Passenger Deport- 
ment, 360 McGill Street, Montreal, Que. 
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Recordings and Scripts 
(Continued from page 38-T) 
been sent in past years to members of 
NSRTG. They are, in many cases, espe- 
cially prepared for high school produc- 
tion and are in all cases suitable for such 
production. NSRTG scripts are avail- 
able for production without royalty to 
members of the Guild. Non-members 
pay a small fee. Write for list. 
Association of Junior Leagues of 


America. 


The AJLA has an extensive 


script library of radio plays suitable for 


presentation 


to elementary 


age c 


hil- 


dren. Scripts are well written, primarily 
for non-commercial producing groups, 
and are excellent for study and practice. 


A fee (usually $ 


35) is charged for broad 


casts. Catalogue available from the As- 
sociation’s Radio Consultant. 


Other Printed Materials 
Listenables and Lookables, an inval- 
uable bi-monthly listing of radio and 





Y0€é MATERIALS 


This coupon is for easy ordering. Check, clip and mail to Scho- 


lastic Teacher, 33 West 42nd St., 


New York 36, 


N. Y. You will 


receive free aids direct from advertisers. For prompter serv- 
ice send direct to advertisers, mentioning Scholastic Teacher. 
Unless otherwise indicated advertisers send free catalogues. 


1. AMERICAN BAKERS 
ASSN., p. 35-T 

Free ad reprints 

2. AMERICAN CAN CO., 
p. 9- 

Free films 

3. ASSN. AMERICAN 
R.R., p. 23-T 

Free ad reprints 

4. BITUMINOUS COAL 
INSTITUTE, p. 5-T 
Free teaching aids 

5. E. L. BERNARD, 


P. a 
Free info. on lang. booklet 
6. BRITISH INF. SERVICES, 


p. 43- 

Free handbook 

7. C.1.0., p. 8-T 

Free publications list 
8. CHESTERFIELD MUSIC 
SHOPS, p. 24-T 

_9. DRI-FLO MFG. CO., 


p. 4 
Free literature 

10. EMPIRE CARD CO., 

p. 40-T 

Free samples 

11. GENERAL ELECTRIC 

CO., center insert 

Free copies: Why Study 
English? 

i rm MOTORS, 


Pp. 
Free od reprints 

= ——- FINANCE 
CORP., p. 
Free A Rag 
Management 

14. INSTITUTE OF LIFE 
INS., p. 25-T 
Free booklet; 
guide 

15. MOTHER TONGUE 
PUB. CO., p. 55-T 

Free sample lesson 

_.16. PAN AMERICAN COF- 
FEE BUREAU, p. 13-T 
Sample wall chart 
—..17. SAVE THE CHILDREN 

FED., p. 20-T 
Details; school 
ship program 
18. WETMORE DECLAMA- 
TION BUREAU, p. 55-T 


Baa 


teacher's 


sponsor- 


Please Print 


AUDIO VISUAL 
—19. AUDIO DEVICES, INC., 


Free tape recording 
booklet 
Free Audio Record 
—..20. AMPRO CORP., p. 37-T 
Free film source booklet 
—._.21. AMERICAN FILM 
FORUM, p. 46-T 
Free prospectus 
—.22. ASSN. FILMS, p. 41-T 
23. CHARLES BESELER 
co., p 31-7 
Free folder on using 
projectors 


——24. CORONET FILMS, 


p. 2-T 
——25. EDUCATORS PROGRESS 
SERVICE, p. 55-T 
Info. on film guides 
—26. ENCYCLOPAEDIA 
BRITANNICA FILMS, 


| reference list 
——27. FILMS OF THE 

NATIONS, p. 51-T 

Preview print 


$ 
——.28. FOLKWAYS RECORDS, 
p. 40-T 


Free catalogue 

——29. HERITAGE FILM- 
STRIPS, p. 55-T 
Free preview prints; 
catalogue 

—30. JAM HANDY, p. 44-T 
Filmstrip info. 


——31. LIFE FILMSTRIPS, 


p. 7-T 
Free filmstrip lit. 

—.32. MINNESOTA MINING 
& MFG. CO., p. 39-T 
Free tape recording book 

——33. NESBIT’S WESTERN 
—. Ne 55-T 
Free | 

~— NEUMADE PROD., 

41-1 


* catalogue 
a | NATIONAL PICTURE 
SLIDE CO., 55-T 
ay color ' Fie catalogue 
. REVERE CAMERA CO., 


—— 
——37. REK-O-KUT, p. 45-T 
Rhythmaster info. 
—_.38. SHELL OIL CO., p. 56-T 
39. YOUNG AMERICA 
FILMS, p. 27-T 
New film catalogue 


PUBLISHERS 
_.40. ALADDIN BOOKS, 


p. 17-T 
—_41. BOOK 
p. 55-T 


SUPPLY CO., 


“ee 
COMPTON & 
co. Sst 
Free Scadiine unit, 
list 
___43. E. P. DUTTON, p. 18-T 
Free booklet, Young 
Traveler series 


___44. DRAMATIC PUB. CO., 
p. 24-T 
—— a GREEN, 


title 


* = 

—..46. ROW PETERSON, 

p. 48- 

Free play catalogue 
—__.47. YEARBOOK HOUSE, 


p. 40- 
Free samples 


TRAVEL 


——48. ASSO. BRITISH R.R., 
p. 51 a 
Free 
a | ARNOLD TOURS, 
. 53-7 


Free tour booklets 

— 50. LABORDE TRAVEL 
SERVICE, ». 53-T 
Free travel folder 

— 51. OTTAWA TOURIST & 
CONVENTION BUREAU, 


p. 51-T 

—..52. ROCKEFELLER CENTER 
OBS. ROOF, p. 53-T 
Free info.; group rates 


SCHOLASTIC 


.~__.53. TEEN AGE BOOK 
CLUB, p. 21-T 
Free info. 
——54. NSRTG, p. 55-T 
Free script info. 
—_.55. SCHOLASTIC MAGA- 
ZINES, p. 49-T 
Free sample copies 
fy NewsTime 
(7) Senior Scholastic 
| Junior Scholastic 
| World Week 
] Practical English 
Literary Cavalcade 








Name_ 








School and Positi 








City 


This coupon valid for two months. 
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television programs, educational and 
entertaining, worth the time and trouble 
to hear and see. Each issue carries a 
provocative column of editorial ma- 
terial. Here is a must for teachers con- 
cerned with radio and television in and 
out of the classroom. 

Let’s Learn to Look and Listen, En- 
joying Radio and Television, and Can 
Radio Listening Be Taught? are three 
pamphlets available from The Wiscon- 
sin Association for Better Radio and 
Television, 2545 Van Hise, Madison, 
Wis. The first two sell for 50 cents 
each, the third, 25 cents. Developed for 
and by teachers. 

Kinescopes: Development of low-cost 
kinescopes for use in classroom studies 
of television or in telecasts on educa- 
tional TV stations is not very far ad- 
vanced. We'll try to keep you posted on 
later developments. 


NSRTG Notes 

Attention NSRTG members — past, 
present and future! The first NSRTG 
mailing for 1953-54 is about ready. 
You'll get, in very short order, scripts, 
production notes, newsletter, packets of 
information. If you haven't already sent 
us your membership—DON’T DELAY. 
Check the coupon at left. 





What Authorities Say 


(Continued from page 28-T) 


ances, and plain unconcern found in too 
large a percentage of our boys and girls. 
The GE answer will be a big assist over 
these hurdles."-—Leon C. Hood, chair- 
man of the High School Section Com- 
mittee, National Council of Teachers of 
English. 

“It is truly significant that General 
Electric has spent money not to sell 
electrical gadgets but to sell success to 
young people—and ot ers—by illustrat- 
ing and explaining the need for English 
as a prerequisite to happiness and well- 
being. The thoughtful statement by GE 
gets at some fundamentals from the 
angle of the improvement of business, 
but more important—the improvement 
of individuals."-—Marion C. Sheridan, 
head, English Dept., James Hillhouse 
High School, New Haven, Connecticut. 

“Teachers, especially English teach- 
ers, have expressed the same ideas many 
times, but frequently pupils have not 
been convinced. If a pupil believes 
English is unimportant or if he lacks 
the necessary motivation for improving 
his communication skills, I recommend 
that he read ‘General Electric’s Answer 
to Why Study English?.’ GE has ren- 
dered a public service by presenting in 
this article a point of view relative to 
the value of English. Teachers and 
pupils should find this article helpful.” 
—E. K. Feaster, Dean, West Virginia 
University. 





New Films and Filmstrips 


The Mohammedan World: Begin- 
nings and Growth, How Quiet Helps at 
School, Development of the Chick 
Embryo, Special Days in February, 
Story Acting Is Fun—10 mins. each, 
color or b&w. Coronet Films, 65 E. 
South Water St., Chicago. 

Birds of Prairie Marshes—10 mins., 
b&w or color; Country Magistrate—20 
mins.; The New South Asia—30 mins.; 
The Wind-swept Isles—10 mins., fisher- 
folk of islands in Gulf of St. Lawrence; 
The Harbour—9 mins., harbor and ship- 
ping at Halifax; Winter in Canada—18 
mins.; Story of Peter and the Potter— 
21 mins., b&w or color; A Musician in 
the Family—17 mins.; Safety trailers— 
2 mins. each, b&w or color. Look Be- 
fore You Leap, diving safety; A Shock- 
ing Affair, electrical safety; Poison Ivy 
Picnic. National Film Board of Canada, 
1270 Sixth Ave., N. Y. 20. 

Selected Cinema Series—feature films: 
Walk in the Sun, Nanook of the North, 
Stagecoach, The Quiet One, It Hap- 
pened Tomorrow, The Devil and Daniel 
Webster, Bridge of San Luis Rey, Fer- 
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i COLOR SLIDES color slides & cer 
i 
lover 115 different sets to select. Take 0 
§ your students to the lands you are dis- ] 
cussing. Write for catalog. i 
4 NATIONAL PICTURE SLIDES, INC. t 
| Dept. 7, 134 W. 32nd St., N. Y. C. 1, N. Y. i 





TWO-INCH COLOR SLIDES 


3,000 different, western scenes and nature 
subjects. We send on approval so that you 
can select just the slides you need to supple- 
ment your film strips or to improve your 
showings. Our prices are the lowest which 


eign Correspondent. Association Films, 
347 Madison Ave., N. Y. 17. 

El Dorado—33 mins., British Guiana; 
Journey into History—11 mins., color; 
England’s history shown through visits 
to galleries, museums, old houses. 
British Information Services, 30 Rocke- 
feller Plaza, N. Y. 20. 


New Filmstrips 

A Tale of Two Seams—46 frs., begin- 
ning sewing. From local Singer Sewing 
Center; or, Robert Weller, Educational 
Dir., Singer Sewing Machine Co., 149 
Broadway, N. Y. 

Night in the Woods—49 frs., nature 
study; Exploration of Arctic Canada, 
42 frs.; Larger Land Mammals of Can- 
ada, 40 frs., color; Discipline, 43 frs., 
typical home discipline problems; Anne 
of Green Gables, 24 frs., settings illus- 
trated; Maps of Canada—Mineral Areas, 
24 frs.; civilian defense  training— 
Organization, 53 frs.; Basic Fire Fight- 
ing, 40 frs.; Rescue Part I—43 frs., 
Rescue Part Il—46 frs. National Film 
Board of Canada. Distributor: Stanley 
Bowmar Co., 513 W. 166th St., N. Y. 

—VERA FALCONER 








include this service. Write for lists. 


NESBIT’S WESTERN SLIDES 
711 Columbia Rd. Colorado Springs, Colo. 








“BACKGROUNDS 
OF OUR FREEDOM” 
Growing Filmstrip Series 

on Democracy! 


Free Catalog, free preview. 
Write: 


heritage filmstrips, inc. 8 .\' pS3°4, rive 


Everyday ENGLISH and FRENCH 


“De WAnglais au Francais Usuel’’ 
128 Pages of words and phrases in current use 
listed under headings: ‘“‘The Family, Home Life 
and Social Life, the Human Body, Clothes, School, 
The City and City Life, Telephone.’’ — Text is 
divided in two—English, on left-hand side. in 
alphabetical order; rench with 
gender, indicated opposite 

0.50 net (When remitting by cheque, 

please add 0.15 for bank charges.) 

E. L. BERNARD, Loretteville, Quebec, Canada 











equivalent, 





Want to Raise Money for 


Your Class or School? 
Then hold a Book Bazaar! It’s fun— 
it’s educational and it’s profitable. See 
page 47-T for details and coupon for 








your convenience. 








Where to Find It 


(Continued from page 51-T) 


Crown Institutional Equipment Co., 218 W 
Wabash Ave., Chicago. 

Endur Paint Co., 46 Cornhill, Boston 8, 
Mass. (Blackboard resurfacing material.) 

Glidden Co., Cleveland, Ohio. (Blackboard 
resurfacing paint.) 

New York Standard Blackboard Co., 
225 Broadway, N. Y. 7. 

Weber Costello Co., Chicago Heights, Il. 


Inc., 


Business Machines, Typewriters, 

Duplicafors 

Burroughs Corporation, 6071 Second Ave., 
Detroit 32, Mich. ‘Accounting, adding, cal- 
culating machines.) 

*Ralph C. Coxhead Corp., 720 Frelinghuysen 
Ave., Newark, N. J. (Vari-typer.) 

Davidson Corp., 29 Ryerson St., Brooklyn. 
(Dual duplicator, offset duplicator, fold- 
ing machines, supplies.) 

A. B. Dick Co., 5700 W. Touhy Ave., Chi- 
cago. (Supplies, duplicators, folding ma- 
chines.) (P.) 

Ditto, Inc., 2243 W. Harrison St., Chicago. 
(Duplicators and liquid, gelatin and offset 
supplies.) (P, C.) 

International Business Machines Corp., 590 
Madison Ave., New York. 

Photostat Corp., 303 State St., 
N. Y. (Copying machines.) 

Remington Rand, 315 Fourth Ave., N. Y. 10. 
(Accounting, adding, calculating, dupli- 
cating machines, typewriters, etc.) (P, C, 
F.) 

Rex-o-graph Inc., 3721 N. Palmer St., Mil- 
waukee 12, Wisc., (Fluid duplicator.) 
Royal Typewriter Co., 2 Park Ave., N. Y. 
16. (Electric, standard, portable, typewrit- 
ers, carbon paper, ribbons, business ma- 

chines, supplies.) 

L. C. Smith & Corona Typewriters, 701 E. 
Washington St., Syracuse 1, N. Y. (Add- 
ing machines, duplicators and supplies, 
typewriters and supplies.) 

Speed-O-Print Corp., 1801 W. Larchmont 
Ave., Chicago. (Duplicating.) 

Underwood Corp., 1 Park Ave., N. Y. 16. 
(Accounting and adding machines, type- 
writers, carbon papers, ribbons, supplies.) 


Rochester, 





SAVE MONEY ioIay; 
ON BOOKS | Mziaier 


Special Discounts to Schools and Libraries 
Make your own selections from the best-sellers of all 
publishers and save money. Our 57th annual bor- 
ain catalog lists 25,000 new books as well as old 
‘avorites, including best reading for children of all 
age groups—Fiction, Reference, Science, History, Reli- 
gion, Child Guidance. Fresh stock. Over a million 
teachers, librarians, supervisors and homes have 
used our service since 1895. Send today for 1953 
free catalog, ‘Bargains in Books.” 
Ask about our special packaged Book Fair Plan 
to raise money without any cash outlay. 


THE BOOK SUPPLY COMPANY, Dept. 38 
564-566 West Monroe St., Chicago 6, Ill. 


Free Films 


About 2600 Free Films are listed, classi- 

fied, and separately indexed by title, 

subject, and source in the New, 1953 — 
Educators Guide to Free Films 


Helps you to illuminate and 
vitalize your teaching 


— Authentic — 
— Comprehensive — Easy to Use — 


Available for $6.00 on 30 day approval 


EDUCATORS PROGRESS SERVICE 
Dept. ST. Randolph 9, Wis. 











READINGS, PLAYS 
ENTERTAINMENTS 
CATALOGS FREE 


Wetmore Declamation Bureau 
SIOUX CITY, IOWA 





OUR LIVING LANGUAGE 
Book on Word Origins 
Easy, interesting, self-explanatory 
Price $2.00 
Free Sample Lesson on Reques* 


MOTHER TONGUE PUB. CO. 
916 E. 46ta st. Indianupolis +, Ina. 





Dept. ST 











A Bargain! 


Some NSRTG radio scripts are still avail- 
able for use with speech, oral English 
classes, dramatic groups, radio workshops. 


A CHRISTMAS CAROL 
I DOFF MY HAT 
HOME SWEET HOME 
LINCOLN—CHAMPION OF THE 
HUMBLE HEART 
STORMALONG, THE SAILOR 
GIANT 
DANIEL BOONE—TRAIL BLAZER 
OF THE WILDERNESS ROAD 
THE UNIVERSAL DECLARATION 
OF HUMAN RIGHTS 
WHEN THE BOOKWORM TURNED 
SUE BARTON, STUDENT NURSE 
While they tast—$2.50 each, includes production 
rights. Additional production copies may be ob- 
tained at .25¢ each. Minimum order for produc- 
tion copies 10 


SEND YOUR CHECK OR MONEY ORDER 
FOR THOSE SCRIPTS YOU WANT NOW—to: 
National Scholastic Radio-Television Guild 


c/o Scholastic Teacher Magazine 
33 West 42nd St. New York 36, N. Y. 











Buy U.S. Savings Stamps 
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» SHELL PRESENTS! 


FREE FOR 


CLASSROOM 


... 16mm, sound motion pictures 

which have won the acclaim of 

visual-aid authorities. Completely 
noncommercial, they graphically 

portray the fascinating world of oil, 

and related subjects, such as the 

theory of airplane flight, the development 
of the helicopter and the diesel engine, 
and traffic safety. Teiling the story 

of petroleum is a series of four color films 
under the general title “This Is Oil,” 

for which Shell had outstanding educators 
prepare special wall charts and teachers’ 
manuals to help instructors obtain maximum 
classroom results. A free catalog describes 
the films in detail and tells how schools 

in the United States may borrow 

them without charge. Write: 


SHELL OIL COMPANY 


Film Library 
50 WEST 50th STREET * NEW YORK 20, N.Y. 


or 


SHELL OIL COMPANY 
Film Libra 
100 puan seneet * SAN FRANCISCO 6, CALIF, 





